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TAKING INSTRUCTION TO THE FARMER 


By J. A. VYE 


UT in North Dakota, under the 
() leadership of Prof. Thomas P. 
Cooper, a new form of education 
is being worked out. Its genesis 
no one can fathom, but that it is dis- 
tinctively new there can be no question. 
{t is based upon the broad principle of 
iking education to the man who needs it, 
nd on his own premises showing him 
new and better methods of accomplish- 
iment. 
Agriculture has been the last industry 
io receive the advantages of practical 
ducation. In Minnesota, the grangers, 
composed of pioneer farmers, hammered 
down the walls of superstition and con- 
entionality that surrounded its univer- 
ity, and the result was the birth of the 
plendid School of Agriculture in 1888. 
(he College of Agriculture had been in 
existence 87 years and the School of Agri- 
‘ulture 21 years without the authorities 
showing by actual demonstration that 
their theories were practical. The state 
\ssociation of Commercial Clubs insisted 
upon the establishment of several demon- 
stration farms throughout the state and 
offered their assistance. Several such 
farms were put in operation in 1910. 
(his was a striking departure from the 
time-honored practice of the past. Here 
theory was to be put to a test, and it 
nust work or the theorists were doomed. 
Nobody connected with the college 
vanted to superintend these farms. There 
were few who were competent. But there 
was one man there who could succeed, all 


igreed, if success were possible. That 
iman was Thomas P. Cooper. He had 
had practical farm experience. He had 


ridden a government statistical route. He 
was a graduate of the Minnesota School 
of Agriculture and the College of Agri- 
culture. He had mingled with the farm- 
ers on their farms and had considered 
their problems with them. He under- 
‘tood the practical and business side of 
farming. The work was intrusted to him. 


'WO METHODS—THE PLOT AND THE FARM 

In 1903, Dr. S. A. Knapp, of the Unit- 
cd States Department of Agriculture, 
tarted farm demonstration work in 
‘Texas with one farm and one agent. He 
did not take the farm as the unit of 
demonstration, but a portion of it—a 
small plot of a few acres. He began 
work among the poor people of the South. 
Ile showed them how to prepare their 
soil for cropping, how to select seed; 
taught them when to plant, and how to 
till and care for their crops until har- 
vested. By doing this with a small piece 
of land he showed them, by comparison 
with what they had done, that it paid to 
apply knowledge as well as labor to 
farming. 

The demonstration work in Minnesota 
under Mr. Cooper recognized the entire 
farm as the unit of operation, for he con- 
sidered it of little value to the farmers 
of the Northwest to gain on one enter- 
prise of their business while perhaps los- 
ing On others without knowing it. The 
farm was taken in its entirety as a busi- 
ness proposition. Thus it differed quite 
widely from that of Dr. Knapp in the 
South, 


NORTH DAKOTA INITIATIVE 


Since farming is the basis of all pros- 
perity, a great agricultural state like 
North Dakota is extremely sensitive to 
the results of its farming operations. 
The bankers, and those doing a large 
merchandise business in North Dakota, 
had been suffering through uneven busi- 
ness conditions. Some years they had 
more business than they could handle 
comfortably; other years, when the crops 
were poor, the volume of trade was so 
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small as to be discouraging. By no proc- 
ess of reasoning could the business men 
figure out how to judiciously meet such 
contingencies. 

This was the situation, when P. L. 
Howe and A. R. Rogers, of Minneapolis, 
representing large grain and lumber in- 
terests, and E. J. Weiser, of Fargo, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Fargo, resolved in 1911 that something 
should be done to change this unhealthy 
condition. It was reasonable to suppose 
that in a country so well fitted by soil, 


sociation meetings. Mr. Cooper was 
chosen secretary and manager, and it was 
purposed to raise money and put men of 
experience, knowledge and tact in the 
different counties of the state to organize 
farmers’ clubs, aid them in planning their 
farm operations, in the selection of seed 
and, in short, to help the farmers in every 
way possible by advice and counsel. 
There were no state appropriations 
back of this movement, but there were 
generous men who individually and by 
their positions at the head of great cor- 











Prof. Thomas P. Cooper 


In charge of new farm instruction system 








climate and natural position to grow 
abundant crops, there should be no fail- 
ures under good husbandry. It was a 
question almost wholly of better farm 
business, and to this end they began to 
make preparations. 

Looking for a man to act as head of 
their propaganda, they made a _ wise 
choice in selecting Mr. Cooper on account 
of his sterling qualities and the practical 
experience he had gained along similar 
lines in Minnesota. 

Mr. Cooper resigned his position as 
assistant in farm management in the 
Minnesota College of Agriculture, and 
went to Eargo in 1911. His first task 
was that of organization. He knew what 
was needed, and organized and incorpo- 
rated the Better Farming Association of 
North Dakota. It was composed quite 
largely of bankers, all of whom were to 
be large contributors, but not one to re- 
ceive anything for his services, not even 
his travelling expenses to attend the as- 


porations were willing to contribute lib- 
erally to the cause. The efforts of this 
association were to be state-wide and 
were planned to cover a period of at least 
three years. Funds with which to prose- 
cute the work had to be obtained. The 
three trunk railroads running through 
the state, the Great Northern, the North- 
ern Pacific, and the Soo, each subscribed 
$5,000 a year for three consecutive years. 
Bankers within the state and in Minne- 
sota, as well as large wholesalers doing 
business within the state, contributed 
liberally. It was proposed to pay all 
overhead charges from these funds, and 
then to ask the counties where local work 
was done, to contribute one-half of the 
regular expenses incurred by the repre- 
sentative working in that county. 
Meetings were held in various counties 
where there were good prospects of in- 
teresting the people. Mr. Cooper out- 
lined his plan of work and then asked 
their help. His audiences were enthusi- 


astic in their acceptance of his theories; 
all recognized the need of co-operation 
in the development of better methods of 
farming. Contributions were made, even 
by those who needed the money for per- 
sonal comfort. Thus $43,000 was raised 
for the first year’s work. 

At the present time there are 801 in- 
dividual farmers who have signed agree- 
ments to work under the guidance of the 
Better Farming Association. The lands 
thus affected cover an area of 12,374 
acres, of which 1,432 are in alfalfa, 1,910 
in corn, 4,827 in rotation crops, 1,379 in 
special grains, 103 in potatoes, 87 in weed 
eradication and co-operative agreements 
in regard to live stock, and the balance 
in miscellaneous demonstrations. 

In addition to those who have definitely 
signed for the work, there are 1,239 other 
farmers who are doing it under the Bet- 
ter Farming advisers. This makes 2,040 
co-operators and 12,374 acres of land 
directly under their influence. Besides 
these, there are a large number of farm- 
ers who have called for special assistance 
in various lines, such as in the construc- 
tion of silos, the planning and building 
of houses, the laying out of farmsteads, 
and the selection and securing of better 
seeds. 

SEED GRAIN TESTS 


More than 1,700 tests of seed grain 
were made by the association last year, 
and the business men are unanimous in 
the opinion that this work has been most 
helpful. In one town, the banker said 
that more than $20,000 worth of good 
seed was sold as a result of this campaign. 

As an instance of the efficiency of the 
work in Stutsman County, the farm ad- 
viser, Mr. Borchert, found a man who 
was preparing to sow 400 acres of flax. 
The flaxseed was examined and it ap- 
peared to be very poor. Diplomatically, 
for these men must be diplomats, Mr. 
Borchert inquired if there was any ob- 
jection to his taking a sample and mak- 
ing a test of it. Upon receiving a nega- 
tive answer, he took a sample, and upon 
close examination it showed a germina- 
tion of less than 20 per cent. Less than 
one kernel in five would grow. The farm- 
er had already sown 40 acres. Mr. Bor- 
chert gave him the result of his test and 
showed him how much he would lose by 
using that seed. The man was convinced 
and, with the help of the farm adviser, 
purchased good seed. The amount thus 
saved by the selection of good seed was 
enough to pay Mr. Borchert’s salary 
many times over. 


NORTH DAKOTA A CORN STATE 


Mr. Cooper is determined that hence- 
forth North Dakota shall be known as a 
corn state. This naturally paves the way 
to a larger development of the live stock 
industry. Wherever his men are: work- 
ing, large quantities of seed corn have 
been selected, and stored to dry proper- 
ly. Last season a corn-growing contest 
was conducted, in which 513 contestants 
took part. The state was divided into 
two districts, the northern and the south- 
ern. The average number of acres per 
contestant in the northern district was 
18.5, and in the southern 13.2. There were 
7,360 acres grown to corn in the contest. 
The highest matured yield of shelled corn 
in the northern district was 68:25 bushels; 
in the southern district, 71.28. The aver- 
age yield per acre of the winners in the 
northern district was 48.4, and in the 
southern district 61.6 bushels. 

The contest as conducted was on the 
basis of the use of ordinary field meth- 
ods. Special forms of fertilizers were 
not allowed. It was carried on in a man- 
ner which could be applied by any farmer 
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on a large field. ‘This is indicated by the 
total number of acres grown by the prize 
winners in both districts of the state. 
One fact was conclusively proven, and 
that is that home-grown seed will produce 
large yields of mature corn in North 
Dakota. 


MERITS OF SEED SELECTION 

Reliable estimaters claim that North 
Dakota will save at least 15,000 bushels 
of seed corn this year; At least 6,00U 
bushels of this are directly attributable 
to the men of the Better karming Asso- 
ciation. In numerous instances, where 
the farmers have been indifferent about 
selecting seed at the proper time, the 
Better arming men have gone into the 
fields and selected the corn for them. In 
Cavalier County, where more than 125 
bushels of seed corn were selected this 
year through the efforts of the field men 
of this association, and in Ward County, 
where at least 600 bushels have been se- 
cured, no seed had been saved in other 
years, 

All the farmers who are co-operating 
with the Better Farming Association be- 
lieve in its work. Already they can see 
the good that is coming to them, but they 
realize that Mr. Cooper is building quite 
largely for the future; and that while 
good results are already manifest, the 
larger benefits are yet to come. So far, 
no co-operator has indicated that he will 
not continue the work, and it looks as 
though the field men would have more 
applications for next year than they can 
handle without assistance. 

TWENTY MEN IN FOURTEEN COUNTIES 

‘Twenty men are employed in 14 coun- 
ties. Some of these are known as dis- 
trict supervisors, whose duties extend 
over large areas. ‘These men must live in 
the section in which they work. This 
method is quite novel in comparison with 
the usual state or governmental idea, 
which lovates field agents in large centers 
and sends them in different directions, 
Here, the men must not only live in the 
community, but they must be a part of 
its life, within easy call whenever needed. 
It is this organization, resulting in such 
close relationship between farmer and 
farm adviser, that is bound to make the 
work effective. Not only is it less ex- 
pensive, but the resident adviser becomes 
well acquainted with his people, their 
methods and manners, and is in almost 
constant touch with their business, 

These men are helping the farmers to 
organize their business so that they may 
produce more and at greater profit, and 
usually with less manual labor. Each 
has an automobile and every day, except- 
ing Sundays and holidays, he is busy at- 
tending meetings, visiting farms or, by 
special appointment, demonstrating to a 
group of farmers the best methods of 
seeding, testing seeds or, perhaps solving 
some drainage problem. ‘To be a good 
field man, one must be versatile. While 
he requires theoretical knowledge, he 
must be eminently practical. If he can 
draw plans for a barn or a house, lay out 
a farmstead, or give timely advice con- 
cerning a sick animal, so much the better. 
These are but simple means of obtaining 
the confidence of the family. The posi- 
tion of a good field agent is quite similar 
to that of the country doctor of the old 
school, he goes about from farm to farm 
doing good, 


THE PEOPLE BELIEVE IN THE MOVEMENT 


The particular instances of helpful 
things that have been done by these men, 
that are apparent to any one who goes 
out on these prairie farms, are many. 
Only a few can be mentioned. One farm- 
er, who had made his rise from a lumber- 
jack, was visited. He had 800 acres of 
choice land, good buildings and equip- 
ment and is a good farmer. At first he 
was skeptical of the value of the field 
agent. Our agricultural colleges are to 
blame for the attitude of the farmers 
toward these college men who presume 
to advise. As a rule they are too theo- 
retical, and the farmers have little time 
for them. After this farmer had become 
better acquainted with this Better Farm- 
ing man, and found that he was not a 
mere theorist, he gladly welcomed him 
to his home, and with avidity sought his 
counsel, 

This man’s home attracted attention 
from the fact that it contained many of 
the latest and most modern improve- 
ments. 


The grounds were well laid out 
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and things generally had the appearance 
of wise direction. Upon inquiry, it was 
learned that the house had but recently 
been built, and that the Better Farming 
supervisor had been of great assistance 
in planning and arranging the farmstead. 

At Minto, the field agent found a man 
who had an excellent field of corn. He 
tried to get him to select a large amount 
of seed from it, but the farmer replied 
that he had “to go threshing to obtain 
money to pay interest on his mortgage.” 
The field man communicated with the 
local banker, and impressed upon him the 
importance to this man of using careful- 
ly selected seed corn, and obtained from 
him a promise, on the assurance that the 
seed corn would be saved, to loan the 
farmer money to pay his interest. This 
man could not select all the seed corn 
himself, so the Better Farming man in- 
terested. the commercial club in his be- 
half, and eight men were sent from town 
to help. More than 200 bushels of choice 
home-grown seed corn were selected and 
saved. This was worth at least three 
dollars a bushel and many times what the 
farmer could have earned by “going 
threshing.” 

At another place a newly married cou- 
ple were about to move into a new house 
which we examined from cellar to garret. 
The plans were drawn by the Better 
Farming man. It was a model for con- 
venience, and no stancher friends of the 
association can be found in the state than 
this bride and groom. 

Not only are the farmers advised to 
grow corn, build silos, and raise stock, 
but these men plan with them about 
building the silos, and help them in every 
way possible until they have sufficient 
knowledge to work out their own prob- 
lems. Not only do they preach the gospel 
of better accomplishment, but they stay 
by the farmers until they become skilled 
themselves. It is this continuous help 
that makes their work so efficient and 
satisfactory to all concerned. It is tak- 
ing knowledge to the farmer and literally 





teaching him how to take it for his own 
good, 
THE REAL MOVEMENT 

Under the better farming movement 
of North Dakota, rural life uplift has 
taken a strong hold on the people of the 
farms. The work is unique in method, in 
efficiency and in economy. It has not its 
counterpart anywhere. It is the biggest 
thing that has been done to reach in an 
effective way those who have long been 
neglected educationally ; to take the school 
and college out into the country, into the 
homes of the rural people. This is what 
the Better Farming Association of North 
Dakota is doing. 





THE WORLD’S WHEAT 


European Markets — Australian Cargoes 
Pressed—The Supply Position—Continen- 
tal Requirements—Good Crop Prospects 

(By Our London Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, June 18.—The speculative 
markets in Europe have in some degree 
followed the lead of American options, 
and values show a moderate improvement, 
but the current consumptive necessities 
of the trade in this country are of very 
modest proportions, and there is little or 
no inclination to buy forward, either here 
or on the Continent. It has also to be 
admitted that in existing circumstances 
a crop scare of any magnitude is not 
within the sphere of practical business 
politics, and in that respect the market is 
short of speculative capital. 

One of the main features of the situa- 
tion has been the presence of a number 
of Australian cargoes “waiting at the 
door,” which has been a strong bear 
point, and they have been offered at low- 
er rates; while the position of the Cana- 
dian crop caused some weakness in par- 
cels of spring wheat. The fate of Indian 
and Plate shippers has been hanging in 
the balance, but Canadian spring prompt- 
ly hardened on any advance on your side, 
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and. for the same reason Indian has been 
difficult to buy. 

Alternate reports of drouth. and rain 
in. the American Northwest caused some 
fluctuation, and the break in the drouth 
in the Azoff districts induced an easier 
tone. Continued heavy shipments to the 
United Kingdom were coincident with 
bearish weather reports from America 
and Canada, but the world’s shipments 
as a whole were smaller, and the decline 
was not particularly effective. The im- 
mediate outlook in this country has been 
considerably influenced by the brilliant, 
hot, forcing weather, and the highly sen- 
sitive Liverpool market was further 
weakened by liberal American shipment 
to that port and news .of good rains in 
the American Northwest. 

Trade on the Continent is relatively, 
quiet, inasmuch as millers are workiny 
with a hand-to-mouth supply of wheat, 
while the demand for flour is restricted, 
and good milling wheat is not easily pro- 
cured. Brief spells of unfavorable weath- 
er occasionally hardened prices, and there 
is a slight improvement in the consump- 
tive demand, but foreign wheat receives 
a larger share of attention. The Paris 
terme market, however, has ruled decid- 
edly weak for near positions, owing to 
better prospects. 

It is estimated that French require- 
ments for the coming campaign will not 
exceed 3,000,000 qrs, and the Italian crop 
promises well, which will reduce the im 
port requirements to a material extent. 
It is, however, pointed out that Italy 
will have to reckon upon a diminution o} 
the wheat area, as the agricultural popu- 
lation is emigrating very rapidly. It i- 
expected that Russian winter wheat wil! 
be at least 2,000,000 qrs in excess of th: 
crop of last year, but it is too early tu 
compute the outturn of spring wheat. 

The main considerations at the mo 
ment are the relative steadiness of mar 
kets on your side, the actual needs fo: 
the remainder of this season, and th: 
prospect of the crop now coming forwari 
to maturity. So far as can be seen: at 
present the requirements of the import- 
ing countries for the first half of nex! 
season will be considerable, as there is 
no evidence that the European crop will 
show any great increase over the pre- 
vious yield. Consequently, the trade is 
disposed to hold for prices relatively 
high, pending some new development. 

Last week’s shipments to Europe 
showed a decrease of 19 per cent, and in 
the quantity on passage there is a re- 
duction of 630,000 qrs, mostly for the 
Continent. 

In this country the growth of the crop 
has been steady, and in the southern 
counties the wheat is in full ear, with 
rather short but sturdy straw, which 
does not indicate a full yield. 

In France excellent weather prevails, 
and the damage from rain is gradually 
disappearing, but the condition is still 
somewhat irregular. In Belgium crop 
prospects are normal, 

In Germany the weather has been good 
for the crop, which is now very promis- 
ing. In Spain there has been a spell of 
fine weather which has improved the out- 
look. In Italy, prospects are good and 
cutting will commence in less than a fort- 
night. Wheat is maturing under excel- 
lent conditions. 

In Hungary the position has improved, 
and in a large number of districts it is 
officially reported that the crop is good, 
and elsewhere good to medium. The 
rain has been beneficial, but for the for- 
mation of the ear warm, dry weather is 
desirable. 

In Roumania there is a shortage in the 
area of about one-fourth, which is due to 
the excessive rains last autumn. In a 
few localities, drouth has been prejudicial 
and good June rains are needed. 

In Russia, prospects are generally fa- 
vorable and winter wheat does not re- 
quire any more moisture. The districts 
contributory to Nicolaieff, on the whole, 
promise satisfactory results. 

Cables from Bombay report that the 
monsoon has burst. 

Advices from Western Australia state 
that showers have fallen, and good rains 
are expected. According to mail advices 
the crop had a good start, but it is the 
latter part of season which tells on results. 

Argentine reports are to the effect that 
weather conditions have been favorable 
for development, and the crop has had 
an advantageous start. 
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Now that the county jail is the 
unwelcome but ultimate end of the 
miller who permits more than one- 
tenth of one per cent of screenings 
to get into his millfeed, it might be 
worth while to send out a tracer for 
the old-fashioned miller who kept a 
few hens in the mill lot and ‘jes’ 
threw out a few screenings off ’n on.” 








THE TARIFF PRACTICALLY SETTLED 


With the exception of sugar and wool, 
nothing in the tariff bill has been sub- 
jected to greater discussion than wheat 
and its products. When the Underwood 
hill passed the House, wheat was given a 
duty of ten cents a bushel, bran and 
screenings were admitted free and flour 
was placed on the free list, with the con- 
dition that it should pay a duty of ten 
per cent ad valorem when imported from 
a country that imposed a duty on flour 
from the United States. 

In this shape, the bill was referred to 
the Senate Finance Committee. Its sub- 
committee, which had charge of the 
schedule covering agricultural products, 
first announced its determination to place 
a duty of ten cents a bushel on wheat 
and an equivalent duty on its products. 
This was strongly opposed by members 
of the Finance Committee, whereupon the 
subcommittee decided to make wheat and 
flour absolutely free. 

This proposal created such intense op- 
position from the farmers that again the 
plan was changed, and it was resolved to 
adopt a vague scheme of so-called coun- 
tervailing duties. This finally crystallized 
into the form in which the paragraph 
covering wheat and its products was pre- 
sented to the Senate caucus, with the 
recommendation of the Finance Commit- 
tee that both be free, except when im- 
ported from a country imposing a duty 
on these commodities, in which case the 
duty on wheat was made ten cents a 
bushel, on flour forty-five cents a barrel, 
and on other products of wheat ten per 
cent ad valorem. Bran and screenings 
were left on the free list as in the original 
bill. The caucus passed on this arfange- 
ment and it was thought that the matter 
was settled. 

On June 26, however, an unexpected 
turn was given to the situation. Senator 
O’Gorman, of New York, moved to strike 
out the provisional duties entirely and 
make wheat and its products absolutely 
free. For the better part of two days 
this proposal was earnestly debated in 
the caucus, but on June 27 it was de- 
feated, eight in favor and twenty-six 
against. The following voted to make 
wheat and its products free: Senators 
Fletcher, of Florida; Lea, of Tennessee; 
Martin, of New Jersey; O’Gorman, of 
New York; Reed, of Missouri; Sauls- 
bury, of Maryland; Shepherd, of Texas; 
and Vardaman, of Mississippi. This de- 
cisivé vote sustained the Finatice Com- 
mittee and gave to wheat and its prod- 
ucts the provisional duties which prac- 
tically admit free only Argentine wheat 
and British flour. 

Three days late the caucus came to the 
consideration of the free list, and Para- 
graph 438, covering bran and screenings, 
was stricken out, and Paragraph 646, 
covering wheat and its products, left un- 
chendall, In this shape the Finance 
Committee will report the bill to the 
Senate this week. Thus, with the excep- 
tioti of products from Argentina and 
Great Britain, wheat will be subject to a 
duty of ten cents a bushel, flour forty- 
five cents a barrel and bran ten per cent 
ad valorem. As reported to the Senate, 
the bill will undoubtedly pass, at least as 


far as wheat and its products are con- 
cerned, and the House will concur in the 
amendments made by the Senate. 

It will be noted that, throughout all the 
changes, the subcommittee has held firm- 
ly and consistently to its declaration 
made to the millers who were given a 
hearing before it, that wheat and _ its 
products would be treated alike and that 
there would be no discrimination against 
the millers. It may be said truthfully 
that President Wilson himself declared 
that the millers’ contention was fair and 
just, and his influence was toward equal- 
ity of treatment. While there was some 
difference of opinion among members of 
the Finance Committee as to whether 
these products should be absolutely free 
or subject to a provisional duty; at no 
time was any disposition shown to segre- 
gate wheat and flour or to treat them on 
a different basis, as they were most un- 
justly differentiated in the House. 

While many millers may prefer that 
wheat and its products should both have 
been given duties applying to all coun- 
tries, unconditionally, yet in view of the 
present political situation and very 
strong influence which prevails in favor 
of making these commodities absolutely 
free, the result should be accepted as a 
very fair and reasonable adjustment of 
the matter. 
alike and places the American miller on 
a competitive basis with the rest of the 
world. It is improbable that Canada will 
remove her duties on both wheat and its 
products, and unless she does so her 
wheat and flour cannot enter this country 
free. . The milling trade should be satis- 
fied with the outcome under the circum- 
stances; it is as favorable as could be 
expected. 


ANOTHER CAUSE OF TRANSIT DELAY 


Of delays in transit on foreign flour 
shipments and causes therefor there ap- 
pears never to be an end. It is the per- 
manent and seemingly insurmountable 
handicap of the American foreign flour 
trade. Periodical, and perhaps rather 
spasmodic, efforts to fix the responsibil- 
ity and correct the evil come to little or 
nothing, and whether the fault primarily 
lies with the shipper or with the trans- 
portation lines, no treatment seems capa- 
ble of penetrating to its source. 

Just now, however, the London Flour 
Trade Association, through its president, 
W. Kennedy, complains of one serious 
abuse, the responsibility for which un- 
doubtedly lies with the millers with whom, 
also, is the duty of its correction. This is, 
although the London complaint does not 
so state it, the open and flagrant specula- 
tion in freights. While the practice is 
made possible by the steamship lines, 
they are not the offenders in so far as the 
transit delays are concerned, for shippers 
have no business to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered, knowing that seri- 
ous delays to their shipments are the 
certain result. 

Specifically, the London association’s 
complaint is directed against the practice 
of shippers booking freight on three to 
six months’ time contracts with no restric- 
tion upon the time of dispatch of the 
flour. This leads, as the complaint points 







It treats wheat and flour * 


out, to shipments from the mills at. will, 


‘while the steamship companies, having no 


means of knowing in what volume or at 
what time the flour will come forward, 
can make no provision for its prompt dis- 
patch from seaboard. 

Last winter, open contracts of this 
character were freely entered into be- 
tween millers and” transportation lines. 
Not only were large future flour trans- 
portation contracts made in bulk for 
shipment at option over a period of sev- 
eral months, but in certain quarters the 
carriers virtually underwrote freight 
rates on unstated quantities of flour up 
to a fixed maximum. At the present time, 
millers are again in receipt of similar 
offers, a rate being guaranteed them in 
consideration of their contracting to ship 
a certain percentage of their flour sales 
to certain ports via the underwriting 
steamship and railway line. - 

Of course the certain result of con- 
tracts of this character is that the flour 
shipments, being without uniformity, ar- 
rive at seaboard when other disposition 
has been made of steamer room. Having 
no knowledge of when the flour may come 
to them, the ocean lines simply handle it 
as best they may; and, in view of last 
year’s experience, this frequently means 
when tonnage paying a higher rate of 
freight had all been cared for. The flour 
lay at seaboard awaiting the convenience 
of the ocean carrier, which, in the last 
analysis was not greatly to be blamed if 
it took its obligation leisurely. The car- 
rier booked it merely as reserve freight 
and handled it as time freight. 

Such contracts are thoroughly bad. It 
is admitted that, in the state of the ex- 
port flour trade during the past few 
years, millers have had to seize upon 
every possible advantage in order to do 
any business whatever abroad. It is also 
admitted that the situation in ocean 
freights last year strongly invited pro- 
viding against future requirements by 
engaging transportation as far in ad- 
vance as possible. But neither of these 
conditions constitutes sufficient warrant 
for millers so to handle their transporta- 
tion engagements as heavily to handicap 
the whole trade. 

The miller who sells flour abroad has 
no right to ship it against a transporta- 
tion contract which virtually leaves the 
whole disposition of its movement in the 
hands of the carrier. The importer who 
buys the flour has the right to expect the 
seller to make decent provision against 
any but normal and unavoidable delays, 
which, in all conscience, are bad enough. 
The miller who sells for specified time of 
shipment and dispatches the flour at that 
time in the certain knowledge that the 
basis of his freight contract provides for 
delay at seaboard is guilty of something 
rather closely akin to bad faith. 

The complaint of the London Flour 
Trade Association in this particular is 
just. It should not, however, be as- 
sumed that all millers have made these 
open long-term contracts. The practice 
is not yet wholly general, but it is suffi- 
ciently widespread to be a present cause 
of complaint and to threaten to become 
yet more serious. It should be terminat- 
ed now. 

Freight engagements should be made 
for fixed times of shipment, shipments 
should be made within that time, and the 
shipper should then follow this up by 
seeing that the transportation companies 
reasonably carry out their own obliga- 
tions by forwarding the shipments with 
due expedition. On no other basis can 


flour shipments be gotten abroad in the 
forty to sixty days which, quite reason- 


ably, importers allow for transit. 


SOME VIRTUE IN FOOL LAWS 


Millers have constant, and in most in- 
stances just, cause of complaint against 
the multitude of conflicting and involved 
state laws seeking to govern the sale of 
mill products, presumably in the interest 
of the consumer. Many of these state 
regulations quite fail of accomplishing 
their purpose, and not a few of them, 
notably in the case of millfeeds, merely 
add to the cost without insuring either 
greater purity or more exact weights. 

Instances of this are in the net weight 
laws which provide for no allowance for 
shrinkage through evaporation of the 
natural moisture content. In Arkansas, 
for instance, no matter how long mill- 
feed may remain in store, it must weigh 
the marked weight when sold. Of course, 
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such added hazards as this have to be 
taken care of in the price at some point 
in the line of distribution from the miller 
to the retailer, just as a grocer must 
secure large gross profits on fresh vege- 
tables to take up the loss through wilting 
and decay. 

Another case of fool regulation exists 
in Kansas, where the feedingstuffs law, in 
addition to a horde of registration and 
analyses regulations, requires that feeds 
must be tagged or branded with a state- 
ment of guaranteed minimum net weight. 
On top of this there is a gross weight law, 
the provisions of which extend to mill- 
feeds, requiring that bran and_ shorts 
shall be packed in sacks of one hundred 
pounds gross weight and so branded on 
the sack,—not on the tag. 

Millers in that state are, therefore, 
faced with the necessity of complying 
with two laws establishing different stand- 
ards of weight and branding, and, but 
for the state department, which ‘has 
charge of enforcement of one of the laws, 
accepting a common-sense view, they 
would have been compelled both to tag 
and to brand their feeds with statements 
of both gross and net weight. It is need- 
less to say that, in spite.of keen compe- 
tition, the miller is bound to tax this cost 
against the feed itself and add it to the 
price. 

¥et, it must be said in favor of some of 
the fool legislation that it has its virtue 
in protecting millers against themselves. 
Missouri, for instance, would be better 
for the establishment of a standard mill- 
feed package, a good, vigorous law which 
would kick the ninety-eight pound feed 
sack out of the southwestern part of the 
state and stand on guard to see that it 
never found its way back. Aside from a 
few districts in Texas, the Missouri dis- 
trict referred to enjoys a monopoly of 
the cut-weight bran package, and it is 
said that in one city, Joplin, the ninety- 
eight pound sack is even legalized by an 
ancient city ordinance. i 

The genesis of the short-weight sack 
probably was an attempt: to deceive the 
consumer. Now, however, there is no 
such deception, since the sack is plainly 
marked with its true weight. It is not 
deceptive, but merely foolish. It is a 
nuisance to millers and of no value what- 
ever to the dealer or consumer. In point 
of fact, it may be of some actual disad- 
vantage to the latter, since a great many 
millers in surrounding territory refuse 
to compete in the district because of the 
odd-size sack, 

There is no excuse whatever for this 
jaybird practice. It is the very sort of 
thing that leads to the passing of fool 
laws; and by this time millers should 
know by experience that when the legis- 
lator determines to make an ass of him- 
self and a joke of the statute-book he is 
capable of making a thoroughgoing job of 
it. In Missouri he is likely not to stop 
with putting the short sack out of busi- 
ness, but will add requirements which 
will make a legal feed package look like 
a blend of circus advertisement and 
cubist art. 

No matter if the practice is entirely 
free from deception, millers who sell 
feeds into what they -describe as “ninety- 
eight pound territory” should take cour- 
age to themselves and quit now, before 
they are forced to make a virtue of ne- 
cessity and quit at a cost of fifty cents a 
ton for the hiring of special police to 
throw the short-weight sacks into jail. 


INTELLIGENCE 


The secretary of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, C. V. Topping of Wichi- 
ta, Kansas, recently inquired of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in regard to the 
relative bearing of state and federal food 
laws upon feeds branded “bran and 
screenings.” 

In reply he received the following com- 
munication from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture: 

“Replying to your letter of May 12, 
1913, inquiring whether a _ shipment 
branded ‘bran and screenings’ so as to 
comply with the requirements of the food 
and drugs act of June 30, 1906, will be 
protected if it goes’into a state where the 
law is at variance with the national law, 
I beg to state this is a matter which you 
should take up with your attorney.” 

Frank and outspoken, as man to man. . 
Plainly, the acting secretary, despising 
all subterfuge and casting prudence to 
the winds, declared to himself that he 
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on a large field. This is indicated by the 
total number of acres grown by the prize 
winners in both districts of the state. 
One fact was conclusively proven, and 
that is that home-grown seed will produce 
large yields of mature corn in North 
Dakota. 


MERITS OF SEED SELECTION 

Reliable estimaters claim that North 
Dakota will save at least 15,000 bushels 
of seed corn this year; At least 6,00U 
bushels of this are directly attributable 
to the men of the Better harming Asso- 
ciation. In numerous instances, where 
the farmers have been indifferent about 
selecting seed at the proper time, the 
Better ‘arming men have gone into the 
fields and selected the corn for them. In 
Cavalier County, where more than 125 
bushels of seed corn were selected this 
year through the efforts of the field men 
of this association, and in Ward County, 
where at least 600 bushels have been se- 
cured, no seed had been saved in other 
years. 

All the farmers who are co-operating 
with the Better Farming Association be- 
lieve in its work. Already they can see 
the good that is coming to them, but they 
realize that Mr. Cooper is building quite 
largely for the future; and that while 
good results are already manifest, the 
jarger benefits are yet to come. So far, 
no co-operator has indicated that he will 
not continue the work, and it looks as 
though the field men would have more 
applications for next year than they can 
handle without assistance. 

TWENTY MEN IN FOURTEEN COUNTIES 

Twenty men are employed in 14 coun- 
ties. Some of these are known as dis- 
trict supervisors, whose duties extend 
over large areas. ‘These men must live in 
the section in which they work. ‘This 
method is quite novel in comparison with 
the usual state or governmental idea, 
which lovates field agents in large centers 
and sends them in different directions. 
Here, the men must not only live in the 
community, but they must be a part of 
its life, within easy call whenever needed. 
It is this organization, resulting in such 
close relationship between farmer and 
farm adviser, that is bound to make the 
work effective. Not only is it less ex- 
pensive, but the resident adviser becomes 
well acquainted with his people, their 
methods and manners, and is in almost 
constant touch with their business, 

These men are helping the farmers to 
organize their business so that they may 
produce more and at greater profit, and 
usually with less manual labor. Each 
has an automobile and every day, except- 
ing Sundays and holidays, he is busy at- 
tending meetings, visiting farms or, by 
special appointment, demonstrating to a 
group of farmers the best methods of 
seeding, testing seeds or, perhaps solving 
some drainage problem. To be a good 
field man, one must be versatile. While 
he requires theoretical knowledge, he 
must be eminently practical. If he can 
draw plans for a barn or a house, lay out 
a farmstead, or give timely advice con- 
cerning a sick animal, so much the better. 
These are but simple means of obtaining 
the confidence of the family. The posi- 
tion of a good field agent is quite similar 
to that of the country doctor of the old 
school, he goes about from farm to farm 
doing good. 


THE PEOPLE BELIEVE IN THE MOVEMENT 


The particular instances of helpful 
things that have been done by these men, 
that are apparent to any one who goes 
out on these prairie farms, are many. 
Only a few can be mentioned. One farm- 
er, who had made his rise from a lumber- 
jack, was visited. He had 800 acres of 
choice land, good buildings and equip- 
ment and is a good farmer. At first he 
was skeptical of the value of the field 
agent. Our agricultural colleges are to 
blame for the attitude of the farmers 
toward these college men who presume 
to advise. As a rule they are too theo- 
retical, and the farmers have little time 
for them. After this farmer had become 
better acquainted with this Better Farm- 
ing man, and found that he was not a 
mere theorist, he gladly welcomed him 
to his home, and with avidity sought his 
counsel, 

This man’s home attracted attention 
from the fact that it contained many of 
the latest and most modern improve- 
ments. The grounds were well laid out 
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and things generally had the appearance 
of wise direction. Upon inquiry, it was 
learned that the house had but recently 
been built, and that the Better Farming 
supervisor had been of great assistance 
in planning and arranging the farmstead. 

At Minto, the field agent found a man 
who had an excellent field of corn. He 
tried to get him to select a large amount 
of seed from it, but the farmer replied 
that he had “to go threshing to obtain 
money to pay interest on his mortgage.” 
The field man communicated with the 
local banker, and impressed upon him the 
importance to this man of using careful- 
ly selected seed corn, and obtained from 
him a promise, on the assurance that the 
seed corn would be saved, to loan the 
farmer money to pay his interest. This 
man could not select all the seed corn 
himself, so the Better Farming man in- 
terested the commercial club in his be- 
half, and eight men were sent from town 
to help. More than 200 bushels of choice 
home-grown seed corn were selected and 
saved. This was worth at least three 
dollars a bushel and many times what the 
farmer could have earned by “going 
threshing.” 

At another place a newly married cou- 
ple were about to move into a new house 
which we examined from cellar to garret. 
The plans were drawn by the Better 
Farming man. It was a model for con- 
venience, and no stancher friends of the 
association can be found in the state than 
this bride and groom. 

Not only are the farmers advised to 
grow corn, build silos, and raise stock, 
but these men plan with them about 
building the silos, and help them in every 
way possible until they have sufficient 
knowledge to work out their own prob- 
lems. Not only do they preach the gospel 
of better accomplishment, but they stay 
by the farmers until they become skilled 
themselves. It is this continuous help 
that makes their work so efficient and 
satisfactory to all concerned. It is tak- 


ing knowledge to the farmer and literally 


teaching him how to take it for his own 
good, 
THE REAL MOVEMENT 

Under the better farming movement 
of North Dakota, rural life uplift has 
taken a strong hold on the people of the 
farms. The work is unique in method, in 
efficiency and in economy. It has not its 
counterpart anywhere. It is the biggest 
thing that has been done to reach in an 
effective way those who have long been 
neglected educationally ; to take the school 
and college out into the country, into the 
homes of the rural people. This is what 
the Better Farming Association of North 
Dakota is doing. 





THE WORLD’S WHEAT 


European Markets — Australian Cargoes 
Pressed—The Supply Position—Continen- 
tal Requirements—Good Crop Prospects 

(By Our London Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, June 18.—The speculative 
markets in Europe have in some degree 
followed the lead of American options, 
and values show a moderate improvement, 
but the current consumptive necessities 
of the trade in this country are of very 
modest proportions, and there is little or 
no inclination to buy forward, either here 
or on the Continent. It has also to be 
admitted that in existing circumstances 
a crop scare of any magnitude is not 
within the sphere of practical business 
politics, and in that respect the market is 
short of speculative capital. 

One of the main features of the situa- 
tion has been the presence of a number 
of Australian cargoes “waiting at the 
door,” which has been a strong bear 
point, and they have been offered at low- 
er rates; while the position of the Cana- 
dian crop caused some weakness in par- 
cels of spring wheat. The fate of Indian 
and Plate shippers has been hanging in 
the balance, but Canadian spring prompt- 
ly hardened on any advance on your side, 
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and for the same reason Indian has been 
difficult to buy. 

Alternate reports of drouth. and rain 
in. the American Northwest caused some 
fluctuation, and the break in the drouth 
in the Azoff districts induced an easier 
tone. Continued heavy shipments to the 
United Kingdom were coincident with 
bearish weather reports from America 
and Canada, but the world’s shipments 
as a whole were smaller, and the decline 
was not particularly effective. The im- 
mediate outlook in this country has been 
considerably influenced by the brilliant, 
hot, forcing weather, and the highly sen- 
sitive Liverpool market was further 
weakened by liberal American shipment 
to that port and news.of good rains in 
the American Northwest. 

Trade on the Continent is relatively; 
quiet, inasmuch as millers are working 
with a hand-to-mouth supply of wheat, 
while the demand for flour is restricted, 
and good milling wheat is not easily pro- 
cured, Brief spells of unfavorable weath- 
er occasionally hardened prices, and there 
is a slight improvement in the consump- 
tive demand, but foreign wheat receives 
a larger share of attention. The Paris 
terme market, however, has ruled decid- 
edly weak for near positions, owing to 
better prospects. 

It is estimated that French require- 
ments for the coming campaign will no! 
exceed 3,000,000 qrs, and the Italian cro} 
promises well, which will reduce the im 
port requirements to a material extent. 
It is, however, pointed out that Ital) 
will have to reckon upon a diminution o 
the wheat area, as the agricultural popu 
lation is emigrating very rapidly. It i 
expected that Russian winter wheat wil: 
be at least 2,000,000 qrs in excess of tl 
crop of last year, but it is too early t» 
compute the outturn of spring wheat. 

The main considerations at the mo 
ment are the relative steadiness of mar 
kets on your side, the actual needs fo 
the remainder of this season, and tli 
prospect of the crop now coming forwari! 
to maturity. So far as can be seen: al! 
present the requirements of the import 
ing countries for the first half of nex! 
season will be considerable, as there is 
no evidence that the European crop wil! 
show any great increase over the pre 
vious yield. Consequently, the trade is 
disposed to hold for prices relatively 
high, pending some new development. 

Last week’s shipments to Europe 
showed a decrease of 19 per cent, and in 
the quantity on passage there is a re- 
duction of 630,000 qrs, mostly for the 
Continent. 

In this country the growth of the crop 
has been steady, and in the southern 
counties the wheat is in full ear, with 
rather short but sturdy straw, which 
does not indicate a full yield. 

In France excellent weather prevails, 
and the damage from rain is gradually 
disappearing, but the condition is still 
somewhat irregular. In Belgium crop 
prospects are normal. 

In Germany the weather has been good 
for the crop, which is now very promis- 
ing. In Spain there has been a spell of 
fine weather which has improved the out- 
look. In Italy, prospects are good and 
cutting will commence in less than a fort- 
night. Wheat is maturing under excel- 
lent conditions. 

In Hungary the position has improved, 
and in a large number of districts it is 
officially reported that the crop is good, 
and elsewhere good to medium. The 
rain has been beneficial, but for the for- 
mation of the ear warm, dry weather is 
desirable. 

In Roumania there is a shortage in the 
area of about one-fourth, which is due to 
the excessive rains last autumn. In a 
few localities, drouth has been prejudicial 
and good June rains are needed. 

In Russia, prospects are generally fa- 
vorable and winter wheat does not re- 
quire any more moisture. The districts 
contributory to Nicolaieff, on the whole, 
promise satisfactory results. 

Cables from Bombay report that the 
monsoon has burst. 

Advices from Western Australia state 
that showers have fallen, and good rains 
are expected. According to mail advices 
the crop had a good start, but it is the 
latter part of season which tells on results. 

Argentine reports are to the effect that 
weather conditions have been favorable 
for development, and the crop has had 
an advantageous start. 
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Now that the county jail is the 
unwelcome but ultimate end of the 
miller who permits more than one- 
tenth of one per cent of screenings 
to get into his millfeed, it might be 
worth while to send out a tracer for 
the old-fashioned miller who kept a 
few hens in the mill lot and “jes’ 
threw out a few screenings off ’n on.” 








THE TARIFF PRACTICALLY SETTLED 


With the exception of sugar and wool, 
nothing in the tariff bill has been sub- 
jected to greater discussion than wheat 
and its products. When the Underwood 
hill passed the House, wheat was given a 
duty of ten cents a bushel, bran and 
screenings were admitted free and flour 
was placed on the free list, with the con- 
dition that it should pay a duty of ten 
per cent ad valorem when imported from 
a country that imposed a duty on flour 
from the United States. 

In this shape, the bill was referred to 
the Senate Finance Committee. Its sub- 
committee, which had charge of the 
schedule covering agricultural products, 
first announced its determination to place 
a duty of ten cents a bushel on wheat 
and an equivalent duty on its products. 
This was strongly opposed by members 
of the Finance Committee, whereupon the 
subcommittee decided to make wheat and 
flour absolutely free. 

This proposal created such intense op- 
position from the farmers that again the 
plan was changed, and it was resolved to 
adopt a vague scheme of so-called coun- 
tervailing duties. This finally crystallized 
into the form in which the paragraph 
covering wheat and its products was pre- 
sented to the Senate caucus, with the 
recommendation of the Finance Commit- 
tee that both be free, except when im- 
ported from a country imposing a duty 
on these commodities, in which case the 
duty on wheat was made ten cents a 
bushel, on flour forty-five cents a barrel, 
and on other products of wheat ten per 
cent ad valoreii. Bran and screenings 
were left on the free list as in the original 
bill. The caucus passed on this arfange- 
ment and it was thought that the matter 
was settled. 

On June 26, however, an unexpected 
turn was given to the situation. Senator 
O’Gorman, of New York, moved to strike 
out the provisional duties entirely and 
make wheat and its products absolutely 
free. For the better part of two days 
this proposal was earnestly debated in 
the caucus, but on June 27 it was de- 
feated, eight in favor and twenty-six 
against. The following voted to make 
wheat and its products free: Senators 
Fletcher, of Florida; Lea, of Tennessee; 
Martin, of New Jersey; O’Gorman, of 
New York; Reed, of Missouri; Sauls- 
bury, of Maryland; Shepherd, of Texas; 
and Vatdaman, of Mississippi. This de- 
cisivé vote sustained the Finasice Com- 
mittee and gave to wheat and its prod- 
ucts the provisional duties which prac- 
tically admit free only Argentine wheat 
and British flour. 

Three days late the caucus came to the 
consideration of the free list, and Para- 
graph 438, covering bran and screenings, 
was stricken out, and Paragraph 646, 
covering wheat and its products, left un- 
choutell In this shape the Finance 
Committee will report the bill to the 
Senate this week. Thus, with the excep- 
tioti of products from Argentina and 
Great Britain, wheat will be subject to a 
duty of ten cents a bushel, flour forty- 
five cents a barrel and bran ten per cent 
ad valorem. As reported to the Senate, 
the bill will undoubtedly pass, at least as 


far as wheat and its products are con- 
cerned, and the House will concur in the 
amendments made by the Senate. 

It will be noted that, throughout all the 
changes, the subcommittee has held firm- 
ly and consistently to its declaration 
made to the millers who were given a 
hearing before it, that wheat and _ its 
products would be treated alike and that 
there would be no discrimination against 
the millers. It may be said truthfully 
that President Wilson himself declared 
that the millers’ contention was fair and 
just, and his influence was toward equal- 
ity of treatment. While there was some 
difference of opinion .among members of 
the Finance Committee as to whether 
these products should be absolutely free 
or subject to a provisional duty; at no 
time was any disposition shown to segre- 
gate wheat and flour or to treat them on 
a different basis, as they were most un- 
justly differentiated in the House. 

While many millers may prefer that 
wheat and its products should both have 
been given duties applying to all coun- 
tries, unconditionally, yet in view of the 
present political situation and _ very 
strong influence which prevails in favor 
of making these commodities absolutely 
free, the result should be accepted as a 
very fair and reasonable adjustment of 
the matter. 
alike and places the American miller on 
a competitive basis with the rest of the 
world. It is improbable that Canada will 
remove her duties on both wheat and its 
products, and unless she does so her 
wheat and flour cannot enter this country 
free. The milling trade should be satis- 
fied with the outcome under the circum- 
stances; it is as favorable as could be 
expected. 


ANOTHER CAUSE OF TRANSIT DELAY 


Of delays in transit on foreign flour 
shipments and causes therefor there ap- 
pears never to be an end. It is the per- 
manent and seemingly insurmountable 
handicap of the American foreign flour 
trade. Periodical, and perhaps rather 
spasmodic, efforts to fix the responsibil- 
ity and correct the evil come to little or 
nothing, and whether the fault primarily 
lies with the shipper or with the trans- 
portation lines, no treatment seems capa- 
ble of penetrating to its source. 

Just now, however, the London Flour 
Trade Association, through its president, 
W. Kennedy, complains of one serious 
abuse, the responsibility for which un- 
doubtedly lies with the millers with whom, 
also, is the duty of its correction. This is, 
although the London complaint does not 
so state it, the open and flagrant specula- 
tion in freights. While the practice is 
made possible by the steamship lines, 
they are not the offenders in so far as the 
transit delays are concerned, for shippers 
have no business to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered, knowing that seri- 
ous delays to their shipments are the 
certain result. 

Specifically, the London association’s 
complaint is directed against the practice 
of shippers booking freight on three to 
six months’ time contracts with no restric- 
tion wu the time of dispatch of the 
flour. This leads, as the complaint points 









It treats wheat and flour ‘ 


out, to shipments from the mills at. will, 
while the steamship companies, having no 
means of knowing in what volume or at 
what time the flour will come forward, 
can make no provision for its prompt dis- 
patch from seaboard. 

Last winter, open contracts of this 
character were freely entered into be- 
tween millers and” transportation lines. 
Not only were large future flour trans- 
portation contracts made in bulk for 
shipment at option over a period of sev- 
eral months, but in certain quarters the 
carriers virtually underwrote freight 
rates on unstated quantities of flour up 
to a fixed maximum. At the present time, 
millers are again in receipt of similar 
offers, a rate being guaranteed them in 
consideration of their contracting to ship 
a certain percentage of their flour sales 
to certain ports via the underwriting 
steamship and railway line. - 

Of course the certain result of con- 
tracts of this character is that the flour 
shipments, being without uniformity, ar- 
rive at seaboard when other disposition 
has been made of steamer room. Having 
no knowledge of when the flour may come 
to them, the ocean lines simply handle it 
as best they may; and, in view of last 
year’s experience, this frequently means 
when tonnage paying a higher rate of 
freight had all been cared for. The flour 
lay at seaboard awaiting the convenience 
of the ocean carrier, which, in the last 
analysis was not greatly to be blamed if 
it took its obligation leisurely. The car- 
rier booked it merely as reserve freight 
and handled it as time freight. 

Such contracts are thoroughly bad. It 
is admitted that, in the state of the ex- 
port flour trade during the past few 
years, millers have had to seize upon 
every possible advantage in order to do 
any business whatever abroad. It is also 
admitted that the situation in ocean 
freights last year strongly invited pro- 
viding against future requirements by 
engaging transportation as far in ad- 
vance as possible. But neither of these 
conditions constitutes . sufficient warrant 
for millers so to handle their transporta- 
tion engagements as heavily to handicap 
the whole trade. 

The miller who sells flour abroad has 
no right to ship it against a transporta- 
tion contract which virtually leaves the 
whole disposition of its movement in the 
hands of the carrier. The importer who 
buys the flour has the right to expect the 
seller to make decent provision against 
any but normal and unavoidable delays, 
which, in all conscience, are bad enough. 
The miller who sells for specified time of 
shipment and dispatches the flour at that 
time in the certain knowledge that the 
basis of his freight contract provides for 
delay at seaboard is guilty of something 
rather closely akin to bad faith. 

The complaint of the London Flour 
Trade Association in this particular is 
just. It should not, however, be as- 
sumed that all millers have made these 
open long-term contracts. The practice 
is not yet wholly general, but it is suffi- 
ciently widespread to be a present cause 
of complaint and to threaten to become 
yet more serious. It should be terminat- 
ed now. 

Freight engagements should be made 
for fixed times of shipment, shipments 
should be made within that time, and the 
shipper should then follow this up by 
seeing that the transportation companies 
reasonably carry out their own obliga- 
tions by forwarding the shipments with 
due expedition. On no other basis can 


flour shipments be gotten abroad in the 
forty to sixty days which, quite reason- 7 


ably, importers allow for transit. 


SOME VIRTUE IN FOOL LAWS 


Millers have constant, and in most in- 
stances just, cause of complaint against 
the multitude of conflicting and involved 
state laws seeking to govern the sale of 
mill products, presumably in the interest 
of the consumer. Many of these state 
regulations quite fail of accomplishing 
their purpose, and not a few of them, 
notably in the case of millfeeds, merely 
add to the cost without insuring either 
greater purity or more exact weights. 

Instances of this are in the net weight 
laws which provide for no allowance for 
shrinkage through evaporation of the 
natural moisture content. In Arkansas, 
for instance, no matter how long mill- 
feed may remain in store, it must weigh 
the marked weight when sold. Of course, 
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such added hazards as this have to be 
taken care of in the price at some point 
in the line of distribution from the miller 
to the retailer, just as a grocer must 
secure large gross profits on fresh vege- 
tables to take up the loss through wilting 
and decay. 

Another case of fool regulation exists 
in Kansas, where the feedingstuffs law, in 
addition to a horde of registration and 
analyses regulations, requires that feeds 
must be tagged or branded with a state- 
ment of guaranteed minimum net weight. 
On top of this there is a gross weight law, 
the provisions of which extend to mill- 
feeds, requiring that bran and _ shorts 
shall be packed in sacks of one hundred 
pounds gross weight and so branded on 
the sack,—not on the tag. 

Millers in that state are, therefore, 
faced with the necessity of complying 
with two laws establishing different stand- 
ards of weight and branding, and, but 
for the state department, which ‘has 
charge of enforcement of one of the laws, 
accepting a common-sense view, they 
would have been compelled both to tag 
and to brand their feeds with statements 
of both gross and net weight. It is need- 
less to say that, in spite.of keen compe- 
tition, the miller is bound to tax this cost 
against the feed itself and add it to the 
price. 

¥et, it must be said in favor of some of 
the fool legislation that it has its virtue 
in protecting millers against themselves. 
Missouri, for instance, would be better 
for the establishment of a standard mill- 
feed package, a good, vigorous law which 
would kick the ninety-eight pound feed 
sack out of the southwestern part of the 
state and stand on guard to see that it 
never found its way back. Aside from a 
few districts in Texas, the Missouri dis- 
trict referred to enjoys a monopoly of 
the cut-weight bran package, and it is 
said that in one city, Joplin, the ninety- 
eight pound sack is even legalized by an 
ancient city ordinance. 

The genesis of the short-weight sack 
probably was an attempt: to deceive the 
consumer. Now, however, there is no 
such deception, since the sack is plainly 
marked with its true weight. It is not 
deceptive, but merely foolish. It is a 
nuisance to millers and of no value what- 
ever to the dealer or consumer. In point 
of fact, it may be of some actual disad- 
vantage to the latter, since a great many 
millers in surrounding territory refuse 
to compete in the district because of the 
odd-size sack. 

There is no excuse whatever for this 
jaybird practice. It is the very sort of 
thing that leads to the passing of fool 
laws; and by this time millers should 
know by experience that when the legis- 
lator determines to make an ass of him- 
self and a joke of the statute-book he is 
capable of making a thoroughgoing job of 
it. In Missouri he is likely not to stop 
with putting the short sack out of busi- 
ness, but will add requirements which 
will make a legal feed package look like 
a blend of circus advertisement and 
cubist art. 

No matter if the practice is entirely 
free from deception, millers who sell 
feeds into what they describe as “ninety- 
eight pound territory” should take cour- 
age to themselves and quit now, before 
they are forced to make a virtue of ne- 
cessity and quit at a cost of fifty cents a 
ton for the hiring of special police to 
throw the short-weight sacks into jail. 





INTELLIGENCE 

The secretary of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, C. V. Topping of Wichi- 
ta, Kansas, recently inquired of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in regard to the 
relative bearing of state and federal food 
laws upon feeds branded “bran and 
screenings.” 

In reply he received the following com- 
munication from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture: 

“Replying to your letter of May 12, 
1913, inquiring whether a _ shipment 
branded ‘bran and screenings’ so as to 
comply with the requirements of the food 
and drugs act of June 30, 1906, will be 
protected if it goes into a state where the 
law is at variance with the national law, 
I beg to state this is a matter which you 
should take up with your attorney.” 

Frank and outspoken, as man to man. . 
Plainly, the acting secretary, despising 
all subterfuge and casting prudence to 
the winds, declared to himself that he 
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would meet the issue boldly as becomes a 
scholar and a Democrat. Calling, there- 
fore, a stenographer, he dictated as fol- 
lows: “Sir: To learn how a fish feels 
when it has been hooked, turn yourself 
into a fish and swallow the bait.” 

As a matter of fact, the letter received 
by Mr. Topping is merely a rather blunt 
statement of the unwillingness of the De- 
partment of Agriculture fully to construe 
the recent opinion of Justice Day, of the 
Supreme Court. The position of the de- 
partment officials was set forth in the 
issue of the Northwestern Miller of May 
21, to the effect that, while Justice Day’s 
opinion in the Wisconsin case apparently 
nullified all state law requirements which 
conflict with the provisions of the federal 
law, the department is not yet prepared 
definitely to take this stand. 

In the opinion written by Justice Day, 
it was held that where a commodity is 
properly branded under the food and 
drugs act and shipped from one state 
into another, it is not subject to any 
regulations of the state into which it is 
shipped which are in conflict with the 
federal requirements. Without a doubt, 
under this decision, if flour or feed is 
branded in compliance with the national 
law and shipped in interstate commerce, 
conflicting regulations in the consignee’s 
state are nullified. The state law falls 
before the federal law. ‘ 

The general application of this decision 
is bound to greatly simplify the problem 
of millers in striving to comply with the 
complexity of present state regulations. 
Meantime, the federal officials seem not 
sure of their ground, as evidenced by the 
letter quoted above. 








DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Special Dispatches Covering Latest News of 
the Flour Trade at Important Points 
in the United States and Canada 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—There is continued fair buy- 
ing of old-crop flour, but trade is not so 
active as a week or 10 days ago. New- 
crop flour business is picking up, al- 
though buyers are slow to concede the 
full prices asked by mills. Export bids 
for wheat are equal to 78c in central 
Kansas, and new flour prices are gen- 
erally based on this figure. Quotations 
show a tendency to harden around a 
basis of $3.50@3.65, bulk, Missouri Riv- 
er, for standard 95 per cent flour. 

R. E. Srerwrne. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 1.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Flour trade mostly confined to 
purchases of new wheat flour; demand 
quiet. Some little export done in lower 
grades. New soft winter wheat demand 
fairly active at ruling prices. Cash wheat 
fully 4@5c lower; old wheat bringing no 
premium. Hard wheat dull; quotations 
nominal; No. 2 red, 88@89c; No. 3 red, 
86@87Y,c; No. 2 hard, 891%,c, nominal; 
No. 3 hard, 88@881/,c. 





Peter Dervien. 


New York, N. Y., July 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—The flour market shows a 
persistent waiting tendency for all 
grades. Springs are fairly steady, with 
only a small business. Old winters are 
dull. New winters are quoted at 15@25c 
under old. Samples of new Kansas flour 
have been shown here and are reported 
of very fine quality, with a high percent- 
age of gluten. Prices are slightly under 
the old. 

A. L. Russet. 


Bautimore, Mp., July 1.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The local flour market shows no 
change, prices remaining steady. De- 
mand is light and whole trade imbued 
with holiday spirit. Millfeed unchanged 
and quiet. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Puivapvevputa, Pa., July 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—Very little demand for flour, 
and feeds are weak. Feed in ample sup- 
ply and quiet. . 
Samusx S. Danrets. 


Winnirece, Man., July 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—Today is a holiday in Mani- 
toba, and the Exchange is closed. 


R. W. Morrison. 
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Missouri River-Illinois Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has rendered its decision in an investiga- 
tion and suspension of advances in rates 
by carriers for the transportation of 
wheat from Kansas City and other points 
to Illinois points. The rates schedules 
under suspension proposed to cancel 
present joint rates on grain. Involved in 
the investigation was the movement of 
grain from the Missouri River. to be 
milled into flour at certain Illinois points 
and reshipped to Atlantic seaboard terri- 
tory;.also the shipment of grain to points 
on the Illinois Central Railroad between 
East St. Louis and Cairo, Ill, there to be 
milled and the flour shipped south to 
Memphis, New Orleans and other points 
in the Mississippi Valley south of the 
Ohio River. 

The commission said that, should the 
proposed cancellation become effective, 
southern Illinois country mills will be 
placed at a disadvantage as compared 
with mills at St. Louis and similar rate- 
breaking points in the movement to sea- 
board and southern territory. 

In the course of the decision, the com- 
mission said that the rates involved must 
be considered as parts of the total trans- 
portation charge from western grainfields 
to seaboard and southern territory; that 
southern Illinois millers should be main- 
tained upon a substantial equality with 
St. Louis on the movement to the east 
and to the south; and that an advance 
in the total transportation charge to 
these mills cannot be predicated upon a 
dispute regarding divisions. 

The commission further said that, if 
the breaking of rates is to be restricted 
to St. Louis and other river crossings 
and so-called primary markets, the sub- 
stantial equality above indicated must be 
provided by milling-in-transit provisions 
or otherwise for all mills along the direct 
route to the east and to the South, an 
alternative being to eliminate the propor- 
tional and reshipping rates and establish 
through rates from the grainfields. 

The order of the commission was that, 
unless carriers filed tariffs providing 
milling-in-transit at a charge not to ex- 
ceed ¥4c per 100 lbs, in connection with 
rates from East St. Louis to the seaboard, 
or otherwise provide for the rate rela- 
tionship above indicated, suspension of 
the schedules which provide for the can- 
cellation of the 9c rate will be made per- 
manent. Schedules providing for the 
cancellation of the 13c rate to Illinois 
Central points were permanently sus- 
pended. 





The Chicago Wheat Market 


Cuicaco, I1., July 1—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Chicago wheat stocks are re- 
duced to very small proportions, less 
than 1,800,000 bus in all positions. Stocks 
in public houses were reduced nearly 
200,000 bus last week. Cash sales are 
running 75,000 to 200,000 bus daily. Mon- 
day of present week 60,000 bus hard 
wheat sold to exporters, 75,000 spring to 
millers. Elevator people are bidding 90c 
for No. 2 red and hard. July shipment 
same as for August-September shipment. 
Remaining stocks of No. 1 northern held 
at 24%4c over July contracts. 


C. H. CHatten. 





Record Portland, Ore., Grain Receipts 


Portianp, Orecon, June 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—Grain receipts at Portland 
for the year just ended broke all records 
for the city. Total arrivals were 26,485 
cars, a gain of 5,638 over last year. 
Wheat receipts were 22,862,900 bus, 
against 17,550,000 last season. Car-lot 
receipts of flour were 2,668, compared 
with 2,528 last season, 2,553 two years 
ago, 2,217 three year ago, and 1,698 four 
years ago. 

Wheat shipments from Portland in 
June were 1,138,727 bus, and for the year 
14,727,221. Total shipments to California 
were 6,602,424 bus, and to Europe 6,984,- 
617. Puget Sound wheat shipments were 
437,772 bus in June and 7,816,792 for the 
year. 


Flour shipments from Portland in 


June were 54,184 bbls, equally divided 
between California and the Orient. For 
the year, shipments were 961,261 bbls. 
Puget Sound shipments were 146,028 bbls 
in June and 2,762,083 for the year. Total 
wheat shipments, flour included, from all 
Oregon and Washington ports for the 


year were 39,389,060 bus, compared with 
33,838,270 the preceding year. 

With old wheat supplies nearly ex- 
hausted, buyers are turning their atten- 
tion to the new crop. Contracting is not 
yet active, owing to farmers’ high ideas. 
New club has been secured on the basis 
of 83@85c and a little blue-stem was 
taken at 86@87c. Flour prices are un- 
changed and patents are cleaning up 
fairly well. New flour prices have not 
been named. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Dock Facilities Open to All Carriers 

In its report on the use of the wharf- 
age facilities at Pensacola, Fla., the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission decided 
that the Louisville & Nashville road was 
unjustly discriminatory and ordered it to 
cease such practices by Aug. 15. 

The decision is similar in many respects 
to that rendered in the case of the Flour 
City Steamship Co., of Minneapolis, in its 
fight for lower freight rates on flour 
down the Great Lakes. It makes it ob- 
ligatory for railroads operating steam- 
ship lines, and owning dockage and 
wharfage facilities at ports, to throw 
these facilities open to other carriers on 
payment of a reasonable charge. 





Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of July, September and cash 
wheat at points named, on each day of the 
week, per bushel, were: 


JULY WHEAT 
Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
24 25 26 27 28 30 
b coese 90% 91 90% 91% 90% 89% 
Duluth ... 91% 90% 915% 92% 91% 91 
Chicago .. 91 91% 90% 90% 90% 89% 
St. Louis... 87% 88 87% 87% 87% 86% 
New York. 99% 99% 99 99% 99 98% 
Kans. City. 84% 84% 84 84% 84 82% 
Winnipeg... 98% 98% 97% 98 97% 96% 
SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
Mpls. ..... 93 93% 92% 93 92% 92% 
Duluth ... 93% 94% 93% 94 93% 92% 
Chicago .. 90% 91 90% 91 90% 90 
St. Louis.. 88% 88% 88% 88% 87% 87% 
New York. 98 98 975% 98% 98 97% 
Kans. City. 85% 8&6 85% 85% 85% 84% 
Winnipegt. 93% 93% 93% 93% 93% 93 
CASH WHEAT 
Mpls.*t ... 92% 92% 92% 93% 92% 91% 
Duluth*® .. 92% 92% 92% 93 92% 92 
Chicago*.. 94% 94 94% 94% 94% 94% 
St. Louis— 
2 hard .. 92% 91% 92% 92% 92% 91% 


2 red ... 98% 98 97% 97% 97% 92 
Kans, City— 

2 hard .. 88% 89 88% 88% 88% 88% 

2 red... 91 91% 91% 89 88% 87% 


Milw’kee*. 95 95 
Toledo— 


95% 96 95% 94% 


2 red ...103% 103 102% 102% 102 
Winnipeg*. 97% 97% 97 97% 97 nant 
*No. 1 northern. tOctober. {t¢This price 


is the average of closing quotations. 





Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

June 28 











‘A ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore 222 122 305 44 45 
Boston ..... 73 8 19 1 2 
Buffalo ..... 1,218 647 1,123 58 142 
Chicago - 1,769 6,048 8,248 31 59 
Afloat .... 15 650 80 oes eee 
Detroit ..... 234 73 18 15 eee 
Duluth ..... 7,814 95 888 40 467 
Galveston ... 139 6 coe eee eee 
Indianapolis. 60 532 116 
Kansas City. 640 640 165 
Milwaukee... 26 177 746 9 4 
Minneapolis... 15,283 44 179 129 156 
New Orleans. 298 152 137 owe oon 
New York... 515 52 674 ... 187 
Omaha ..... 306 814 650 68 14 
Peoria ...... eve 95 301 7 eee 
Philadelphia. 131 19 109 Sw. eee 
St. Louis ... 239 499 407 4 1 
Toledo ..... 201 40 125 6 oe 
Canals ...... 24 ose eee eee eee 
Lakes ...... 956 766 466 37 6451 
Totals .... 30,163 11,479 14,756 449 1,478 
June 21, 1913 31,372 9,663 11,927 389 1,066 
June 29, 1912 23,350 8,204 3,690 427 602 


July 1, 1911. 23,863 7,482 9,570 15 637 
July 2, 1910. 12,034 65,146 4,245 378 1,443 

Changes for the week: Decrease—Wheat, 
1,209,000 bus. Increases—Corn, 1,816,000 


bus; oats, 2,809,000; rye, 60,000; barley, 412,- 
000. Grain in bond: Decreases—Wheat, 
481,000 bus; oats, 103,000; barley, 51,000. 





The Canadian Grain Visible 
The Canadian visible grain supply follows 


in bus: June 29 
June 28 June 21 1912 
Wheat ...... 11,066,000 11,404,000 10,758,000 
Gets ocscccec 9,307,000 9,059,000 4,952,000 
Barley ...... 1,572,000 10,078,000 550,000 





Foreign Exchange 
Foreign exchange at Minneapolis consist- 
ing of London 60-day documentary exchange 
per pound sterling, and guilders, three days’ 
sight, was quoted as follows: 


June : June 

BB secs $4.82% @4.83 BB. ce. $4.82% @4.83 

Baiscce 4.82% @4.83 30..... 4.82% @4.83 

ST wees 4.82% @4.83 BP. cece 4.82% @4.82% 
*July. 


Guilders, three days’ sight, were, July 1, 
quoted at 40.07. 


July 2, 1913 


FOREIGN MARKET BY CABLE 


Flour Prices in Principal European Markets 
by Special Cable to the Northwestern 
Miller 





GLASGOW 

Guiascow, July 2.—Owing to fine 
weather and lower wheat prices cabled 
from your side, the tone has been weaker. 
Only a retail demand prevailed for Min- 
nesota patents at late prices. Manitoba 
patents were somewhat cheaper. Buyer 
fail to be attracted. Little business ij 
doing in winter wheat flours; price 
asked are above buyers’ views. 

The following net c.i.f. prices, per sac! 
of 280 lbs, are approximate quotation 
asked by mills for deferred shipment: 


Spring—First patent ........ 27s @28s 
Btraist A scccccccesscceces 24s 64 @ 25s 6 
PUES GIOBE ccc ccccsawesces 23s 3d @23s 6: 

TERMGES DACONE 6.60066 SS vbiee ee 26s 34d @ 27s 3:1 

Winter—First patent ........ 27s 64 @ 28s 6c 
Extra fancy, patent ....... 25s 64 @ 26s 61 
Fancy, prompt .........+6. 24s @25s 

Canadian spring patent ...... 26s @2is 

Canadian winter patent ...... 27s @ 28s 


Prices, ex-store terms, not including -com- 
mission, are 9d to 1s higher than above quo- 
tations. 





LIVERPOOL 

Liverpoot, July 2.—Dullness has pre- 
vailed during the past week. Buyers held 
aloof and business has been very small. 
Business was difficult. Buyers show lit- 
tle interest, in spite of easier prices. 

The following net c.i.f. prices, per sack 
of 280 lbs, are approximate quotation: 
asked by mills for deferred shipment: 


Minnesota first patent ....... 26s 3d @28s %& 
Minnesota second patent .... 25s 34 @26s 3: 
Winter first patent .......... 27s @28s 
Winter extra fancy ......... 25s 64 @ 26s 6: 
Canadian spring patent ..... 26s 3d @ 28s 9 
Kansas patent .ccccccscccsce 26s @27s 


Prices, ex-store terms, not including com 
mission, are 9d to 1s higher than above quo 
tations. 





LONDON 

Lonvon, July 2.—No change to note. 
Same quietness still prevails as has ruled 
the market for some time. Flour a drag- 
ging sale. 

C.i.f. offers and spot prices are still too 
far apart to admit of much _ business. 
No revival looked for until offers are 
more in line with this market. 

The following c.i.f. prices, per sack of 
280 lbs, are approximate quotations asked 
by mills for deferred shipment: 


Minnesota first patent ...... - 278 @28s 6d 
Minnesota second patent ..... 25s 3d @ 26s 6d 
Minnesota first clear ........ 23s 3d @23s 6d 
Minnesota low-grade ........ 18s @19s 

Kansas patent ...ccccccscece 26s 34 @28s 

FEUNGOPIAN occccccccscecccces 35s @36s 6d 
Canadian spring patent ..... 26s @ 27s 6d 
Town households, ex-mill .... 28s @ 28s 6d 
TIGR. occccccsccewedesvccccvesccgee £3 17s 6d 


Prices, ex-store terms, not including com- 
mission, are 9d to 1s higher than above quo- 
tations. 





AMSTERDAM 
AmsterpaM, July 2.—Very little life 
in trade and all grades move slowly. 
Buyers hesitate to pay prices asked. The 
limited flour sales consisted chiefly of 
Minnesota clears. 


*Holland terms, per 100 kilos (221 lbs 


gross): 
Minnesota first patent ......... 13.75 florins 


Minnesota second patent ....... 12.50 florins 
Viret GIGRP cccccccccevess +++ 12.50 florins 
Manitoba patent ... - 12.75 florins 
Canadian straight - 11.25 florins 
Kansas patent .......-. . 13.00 florins 
Hameed Straight ..ccccccccccces 12.25 florins 

*“Holland” terms means 2 per cent com- 
mission and 1 per cent discount on 3 days’ 
sight draft. 








Transit in C. F. A. Territory 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has declined to allow the new milling-in- 
transit rules for C. F. A. territory, re- 
cently decided upon, to become operative 
in less than the statutory time. This will 
mean that they may become operative 
about Aug. 15. A committee of carriers 
and millers met in Washington and made 
a special plea to the commission to have 
the rules become effective, if possible, 
July 1, and this is the answer of the 
commission. 





Pennsylvania Mill Burns 

New York, N. Y., June 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—The mill of Levan & Sons, 
Lancaster, Pa., burned Saturday and is 
a total loss. Fully covered by insurance. 
The mill was of 175 bbls capacity, run 
by water er. 

W. QuacKEnsBUSH. 
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CAUCUS ADOPTS COMMITTEE REPORT 





Senate Democratic Caucus Retains Wheat and Flour on Free List With Retal- 
iatory Duty of 10c a Bushel on Wheat, 45c a Barrel on Flour, and 10 Per 
Cent Ad Valorem on Semolina and Other Products of Wheat—Bran 
and Screenings Stricken From Free List, Leaving All Products 
of Wheat Subject to Retaliatory Duty of 10 Per Cent Ad Va- 
lorem—Administrative Sections Under Consideration 


Wasuinoton, D.C., June 30.—(Special 
Yelegram)—The tariff bill as it is com- 
pleted by the Democratic caucus stands 
with provisional duties on wheat and 
flour, according to Paragraph 646 of the 
pill, at 10¢ a bu on wheat and 45c a bbl 
on flour when imported from any country 
which imposes duties on wheat and its 
products. The rates of duty on semolina 
and products of wheat are fixed at 10 
per cent ad valorem, instead of a specific 
rate. Paragraph 438 of the free list, cov- 
ering “Bran and Wheat Screenings,” was 
stricken from the bill as unnecessary, 
thus making all products of wheat sub- 
ject to the provisions of Paragraph 646. 

The question as to whether there shall 
be this provisional duty on wheat and 
flour retaliating against any duties on 
like products from the United States was 
settled by the caucus on Monday, when 
the paragraph in the free list relating to 
wheat at 10c a bu was reported. The 
whole question of retaliatory duties was 
raised at this point on a motion which 
was made by Senator O’Gorman, of New 
York, to transfer wheat and flour and all 
products of wheat to the free list uncon- 
ditionally. So strong has the sentiment 
in favor of the forms of retaliatory 
duties become among the democratic ma- 
jority that only eight votes were cast in 
favor of Senator O’Gorman’s motion. 
‘The votes were cast by Senators Fletcher, 
of Florida, Lea, of Tennessee, Martine, 
of New Jersey, O’Gorman, of New York, 
Reed, of Missouri, Saulsbury, of Dela- 
ware, Shepp, of Texas, and Vardaman, 
of Mississippi. The negative votes, 26 in 
number, were made up of Democratic 
members of the Finance Committee and 
senators from all parts of the country, 
east, west, and south. F 

It was generally said by members of 
the Finance Committee, after this vote 
was taken, that it is settled definitely, 
subject only to possible change on the 
floor or in conference, that the retaliatory 
duties levied in this provisional way will 
be retained as to wheat and flour. 

When the free list proper was com- 
pleted on Monday, Paragraph 438, relat- 
ing to bran and wheat screenings, was 
stricken out as being fully covered in 
Paragraph 646, under the description of 
“other products of wheat.” Then fol- 
lowed the formal approval of Paragraph 
646 in the form stated above, imposing 
duties on wheat, flour and other products 
of wheat when they are imported from’ 
any country which imposes duties upon 
the products when sent from the United 
States into their markets. 

At this stage of the tariff proceedings, 
the bill is completed so far as the duti- 
able sections are concerned and the com- 
mittee expects to conclude by Wednes- 
day the consideration of administrative 
sections of the bill and the income tax 
provision. 

In view of the stand taken by the 
Democratic majority in caucus, there is 
every reason to believe that unless the 
Finance Committee at any time shall 
recommned changes which the Democratic 
majority will support on the floor of the 
Senate, the dutiable sections and the free 
list will go through as they are now 
approved. 

The present programme of the Demo- 
cratic majority is to report out the bill 
the latter part of the week, immediately 
after the Republican minority is given 
an opportunity to examine the changes 
made in the bill by the Finance Commit- 
tee and which were approved by the 
Democratic caucus. 

Opinions vary as to the time that will 
be requested for considering the bill in 
the Senate. If the plans of several of the 
oe leaders are adopted, there 
will be a long-drawn-out contest, with 

the Republicans combating every feature 
of the bill, thus prolonging the debate 
and final action on each paragraph until 
very late in the summer. The action by 
the caucus, however, is believed to in- 
sure that the Democratic majority will 


support the bill in the form approved 
by the caucus, with possibly two or three 
Democratic senators dissenting. The 
Democratic majority is sufficient, how- 
ever, to put the bill through in the form 
agreed upon by the caucus. 


GENERAL RETALIATORY DUTIES 


In addition to the provisions which 
have been incorporated in the free list 
section of the tariff bill as to wheat and 
flour the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate took an entirely new departure in 
making changes in the administrative 
features of the proposed bill. 

Although the administrative sections 
of the tariff bill as they were finished by 
the Finance Committee for submission to 
the Democratic caucus struck out the 
anti-dumping clause, which had been sub- 
jected to some’ criticism by low-tariff 
Democrats, as being an adoption of a 
protective principle which has long been 
urged by the Republicans, the finance 
subcommittee adopted what is really 
more of a Republican protectionist idea 
in extending the principle of retaliatory 
duties in that part of the bill which 
authorizes reductions in duties under cir- 
cumstances where the President may find 
it to the reciprocal advantage of the 
United States and foreign countries to 
encourage their international trade. 

Under the principal amendment to the 
administrative features of the tariff 
measure retaliatory rates are authorized 
upon a long list of articles, which rates 
may be imposed at the discretion of the 
President upon any or all of the articles 
named and coming from a country that 
has discriminated against or otherwise 
offended the United States in trade mat- 
ters. 

It will be recalled that this idea of 
treating foreign discriminations in a re- 
taliatory way was strongly urged by 
President Taft and Secretary Knox of 
the last administration. They were 
moved to take this position, to a large 
extent at least, by the alleged discrimina- 
tions and unfair treatment by Germany 
of the trade of the United States within 
the borders of the Empire. 

It is provided in this retaliatory pro- 
vision that the offenses which justify the 
imposition of higher duties on the specific 
products are in tariff: discriminations, 
bounties paid on exports, or in commer- 
cial discriminations against the commerce 
of the United States within any foreign 
country. : 

It is certain that with respect to the 
sugar and wool provisions of the tariff, 
about which there has been so much con- 
troversy, there will be vigorous resent- 
ment on the part of those who have fa- 
vored the absolute free-listing of these 
products to any proposition which shall 
permit the President to impose even the 
small retaliatory duties on these articles, 
such as are suggested. The essential 
features of the text of the retaliatory 
plan are as follows: 

“That whenever the President shall 
ascertain as a fact that any country, de- 
pendency, colony, province or other po- 
litical subdivision of government imposes 
any restrictions, either in the way of 
tariff rates or provisions, trade or other 
regulations, charges or exactions, or in 
any other manner directly or indirectly, 
upon the importations into or sale in such 
foreign country of any agricultural, 
manufactured or other product of the 


. United States which unduly or unfairly 


discriminates against the United States; 
or any such country, dependency, colony, 
province, or other political subdivision of 
government imposes any restriction or 
prohibitiog upon the exportation of any 
article to the United States which unduly 
or unfairly discriminates against the 
United States; or whenever he shall 
ascertain as a fact that any such country, 
dependency, colony, province or other po- 
litical subdivision of government does not 
accord to the products of the United 
States reciprocal and equivalent treat- 
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ment, he shall have the power and it shall 
be his duty to suspend by proclamation 
the operation of the provisions of this 
act relative to the rates of duty to be 
assessed upon the importation of the fol- 
lowing specified articles or such of them 
as he may deem just, and to substitute 
therefor other rates of duty upon such 
articles when imported, directly or in- 
directly, from such country, dependency, 
colony, province or other political sub- 
division of the government,” which sev- 
eral rates of duty on the different prod- 
ucts are set forth in the details of the 
administrative sections of the bill.” 
: Artuur J. Donee. 





THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: June 29 July 1 

June 28 June 21 1912 1911 
. »- 819,860 345,980 289,715 285,920 
16,680 18,030 19,500 
9,750 24,200 22,535 


Minneapolis 
Duluth-Superior 17,040 
Milwaukee ..... 13,520 





Totals 50,420 372,410 331,945 327,455 
55 outside mills* 155,160 148,445 





Ag’gate sprg.505,580 ...... 480,390 ...... 
St. Lowle .ic.ce 16,800 17,800 15,500 10,800 
St. Louist ..... 34,600 30,600 27,200 27,500 
pe eee 87,700 86,500 93,200 70,900 
eee 13,000 13,300 16,800 15,000 
Rochester ..... 14,700 15,200 11,200 10,900 
Chicago ...ceee 19,000 19,250 20,500 16,250 
Kansas City ... 48,100 45,700 28,800 33,000 
Kansas Cityt...107,650 120,580 67,655 79,450 
Toledo ........ 22,500 20,500 18,300 27,800 
TOIROE sicccies 40,290 50,450 45,855 37,435 
Nashville** .... 40,175 41,600 35,890 ...... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to the North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule: June 29 July 1 





June 28 June 21 1912 1911 

Minneapolis ...... 63 68 54 56 
Duluth-Superior... 47 46 50 44 
Outside mills* .... 56 59 53 61 
Average spring.. 60 64 55 56 
Milwaukee ....... 59 2 64 51 
St. Louis ....... 44 37 24 
St. Louist 52 46 46 
Bulalo .ccccccces b 63 68 57 
DOCKONe cc ccccvcese § 79 100 95 
Rochester 76 54 53 
CRICRBO .ccccceses 64 68 “s 
Kansas City ...... 69 66 41 40 
Kansas Cityt ..... 66 65 61 56 
TOGO cccccccepes 47 43 38 58 
TOMES cesccccecs 50 75 44 es 
Nashville** ....... 41 36 26 40 
Average ........ 59 61 52 54 
Minnesota-Dakotas 60 64 55 56 
Other states ...... 58 55 48 61 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, average ca- 
pacity 44,250 bbls. 

+tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
gas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

Flour output for week ending June 28 at 
all. above points shows a decrease of 2 per 
cent compared with week ending June 21. 





Southwestern Harvest General 

Kansas Crtry, Mo., July 1.—(Special 
Telegram )—Wheat-cutting and threshing 
in full swing in every part of the South- 
west. The weather is generally favorable. 
Good yains in the past two days have not 
interfered seriously, while they have 
benefited some late wheat in the north 
and greatly improved the condition of the 
corn yield. Reports.on wheat vary great- 
ly, but generally are rather more favor- 
able than expected. R. E. Srerwine. 





Central States Crops 

Totevo, Onto, July 1.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Hot days and hot nights have 
continued, and have been of great benefit 
to growing wheat and corn. Harvest is 
now on and cutting practically completed 
in southern Ohio and southern Indiana. 
The wheat crop of this section is now 
made and is beyond serious damage, ex- 
cept such as might come from a wet har- 
vest. Prospects are for an average crop. 

W. H. Wicarn, Jr. 





Western Canada Weather Helps Crop 
Winnirec, Man., July 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—Weather conditions continue 
quite favorable. Reports from country 
are optimistic. Sunshine and showers 
seem plentiful in most parts. Some dis- 
tricts are rather dry. Recent hail dam- 
age slight. R. W. Moraison. 
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SPRING WHEAT FAIR CROP 


Conditions in Northwest Improved by Rains 
—South Dakota Damage—Only Average 
Crop Now Expected in Three States 


The wheat crop of the Northwest today 
(July 1) has a considerably more prom- 
ising outlook than a week ago. 

Almost every day since Tuesday last, 
there have been rains in some part of the 
three states, and over a good deal of the 
area the precipitation has been quite 
heavy. While this moisture came late to 
do the most good, particularly in central 
northern South Dakota, it was beneficial 
in greater or less degree. The greatest 
benefit accrued to North Dakota. 

The early sown wheat in North Dakota 
is much less promising than the late sown. 
Why this is the case, is puzzling. Some 
experienced elevator men, unable to at- 
tribute the condition of early planted 
wheat to anything else, advance the 
theory that it was hurt by early frost. 
Others scout this idea. As to just what 
proportion of the North Dakota crop the 
early sown constitutes, no one will hazard 
an estimate. 

The Red River Valley, including north- 
ern Minnesota, is in very good condition, 
as are central and southern Minnesota, 
South Dakota is conceded to have been 
hard hit, especially in the territory south 
and southwest of Aberdeen, and if the 
state harvests half as much wheat as last 
year, expectations will be met. 

Everything now depends upon the 
weather. With reasonably frequent rains, 
it is believed that a fair crop of wheat 
can be matured, but not a large one. 
This is particularly ‘the case in North 
Dakota. While conditions are spotted in 
this state, there is a possibility of a very 
good crop being realized. 

Oats and barley, with probably some 
increase in acreage, are in good condi- 
tion. Flax acreage is conceded to be ma- 
terially reduced. 

Conditions in Montana are favorable, 
and a full crop is looked for. 


THE 1912 wHeEaT CROP 


It is unfair and inconsistent to com- 
pare the growing wheat crop with that 
harvested last year. The crop of Minne- 
sota and North and South Dakota in 1912 
was fully 300 million bus—the largest 
ever raised. 

The conditions under which this year’s 
crop was seeded were not normally fa- 
vorable, and the hot, dry weather this 
month has been a further handicap. July 
is usually a trying month, and is yet to 
be gone through. 

But the immense crop of 1912 was not 
an unmixed blessing. The price of wheat 
was low and, with wet, snowy weather in 
late fall, and labor difficult to obtain even 
at abnormally high wages, farmers de- 
rived proportionately less net cash from 
the crop than usual. Some of the wheat 
went through the winter unthreshed. In 
a word, the crop was so large and un- 
wieldy that the farmers, handicapped by 
bad weather, were unable to handle it to 
advantage. 

It is reasoned that if a considerably 
smaller crop is realized this year, and 
harvested under favorable conditions, the 
net returns to the farmers will be about 
as satisfactory as would be a crop so im- 
mense it could not be taken care of prop- 
erly. 

Of course, millers, grain men, the rail- 
roads and kindred interests, would like 
to see a large crop, as with them the 
more bulk there is, of the more business 
are they assured. 


WHAT IS AN AVERAGE WHEAT CROP? 


Toward obtaining an idea of what an 
average crop of wheat in the Northwest 
means, the appended table has been pre- 
pared. It represents the average for 
each of the three states for 10 years, and 
shows the total of these averages. 

Government final estimates are used, 
263 millions being credited to 1912. 
While this amount is low, trade authori- 
ties agreeing that 300 millions would be 
nearer the mark, the government figures 
for 1912 were adhered to because of that 
basis being used in the other years. The 
figures (000’s omitted) follow: 


Bus 
BRIMMOBOER cc csccvisevossscccccescers 67,244 
WROTE DGG cc tecicivcsscvsccccees 73,249 
Bouts DBMS cc vccecccccceiocseosss 39,653 
BOAR cc cvtcrvetersvcivesosesguonsee 180,146 


Frepertck J. CrarKk. 
(Continued on page 38.) 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 26,135 bbls. The output (week 
ending June 28) was 319,845 bbls, against 
289,715 in 1912, 285,920 in 1911 and 295,- 
850 in 1910. ; 

Today there are two more mills in 
operation than on last Tuesday. How- 
ever, the prospects are that, with one or 
two exceptions, all the mills will be 
closed Thursday night, for Fourth of 
July, and will remain down until Mon- 
day morning. A very material decrease 
in output may therefore be expected. 
The production for the same week in 1912 
was 207,635 bbls. 

The weekly output was of the follow- 
ing per cent of the maximum capacity: 

June 29 July 1 
June 28 June 21 1912 1911 
63 68 54 56 


Minneapolis 
56 59 53 61 


Outside mills ..... 

In some instances, Minneapolis and in- 
terior mills sold rather more flour last 
week, while others booked less than in 
the preceding week. With rare excep- 
tions, the orders taken were small and 
were manifestly to meet close-by needs. 
Prompt shipment was the rule. Just one 
10,000-bbl order was reported, and this 
was placed by a baker. 

Certain large mills represented the 
business done as largely from central 
states, with the East coming next, and 
the West last. 

With September wheat at Minneapolis 
2Y¥,c over July, not only are millers re- 
luctant to quote new-crop flour but buy- 
ers don’t ask for it. It is cheaper to buy 
enough old-crop flour to carry the user 
beyond spring wheat harvest. 

Directions on old orders are surpris- 
ingly good, and of course this contributes 
to the comparatively heavy operation of 
the mills, both at Minneapolis and at 
interior points. With the mills selling 
25 to 50 per cent less flour than they have 
nmiade for a number of weeks, orders on 
books have been steadily reduced, and 
today some of the mills are pretty close 
to the “bottom of the barrel.” 

Since new-crop prices are rather high- 
er than old-crop, importers are taking 
very little flour. Export sales in the 
last week were especially meager. There 
were a fair number of cables received, 
but millers and importers are far apart 
as to prices. 

Standard first clear is scarce and held 
so high that foreign sales are wholly out 
of the question. Fancy clear is only in 
moderate supply, with prices very firm. 
Second clear is very slow, some mills 
having trouble to sell; quotations are 
comparatively easy. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patents a range of $4.65 
@5.05 per 196 lbs in wood. 

Millfeed is less active. With offerings 
restricted, however, there is no apparent 
weakness in prices. Brokers say there is 
a let-up to the eastern demand and, as a 
consequence, resellers are more in evi- 
dence and are quoting prices 50@75c ton 
under those which mills ask. 

A feature of the trade at present is the 
unusual strength in red dog. Minne- 
pe mills are all sold ahead on this 
grade and brokers say it is almost im- 
possible to buy any at this time. Mid- 
dlings, both standard and flour, are still 
scarce and steady, but the demand for 
them is not as urgent as a week or two 
ago. 

Mills quote bran at $17@17.50 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, stand- 
ard middlings at $19@19.50, flour mid- 
dlings at $21.50@22.50, and red dog, in 
140-lb sacks, at $24.50. 


Of the 23 Minneapolis mills, the fol- 
lowing 19 were in operation July 1: 


Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Geo. C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, E and F mills. 

Phoenix Mill Co.'s mill. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor 
and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s om. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, , D, E and 
F mills. 

REPORTS OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 50 outside mills 

(outside of Minneapolis and Duluth), 


with a total capacity of 46,100 bbls, show 
that in the week ending June 28, they 
made 155,161 bbls of flour (representing 
698,224 bus of wheat), against 148,446 in 
1912. 

TRADE WITH OUTSIDE MILLS 

Four interior mills reported business 
as dull last week, five that it was slow, 
five that it was fair, while one found 
trade good. No export business was 
done. Good demand for all grades mill- 
feed except bran, which is only in mod- 
erate demand, at practically unchanged 
prices. 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth last week aggregated 1,994,000 bus, 
a net increase over the preceding week 
of 16,000 bus. At Minneapolis there was 
a decrease of 423,000 bus and at Duluth 
an increase of 439,000 bus. 

For the week ending Saturday, June 
28, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted: 

1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 








Minneapolis .....1,085 780 1,603 1,387 1,057 

Duluth .cocccses 909 204 293 208 51 
STORM os ccesce 1,994 ~ 984 1,896 1,595 1,108 

Duluth, bonded.. 37 41 36 26 oe 
Peta 260000. RO 2,008 4, 932 1, 6: 21 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on June 28, were (000’s omitted) : 
1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 











Minneapolis * 283 6,960 8,178 5,125 4,608 
Duluth ..... 7,814 3,765 1,785 2,059 2,354 

Totals . 23,097 10,7 725 9,963 7,184 7,962 
Duluth, b'd’d 874 467 93 101 103 








Totals 28,971 ‘i, 192 10,056 7,285 8,065 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1 to June 28, were 

as follows, with comparisons in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 1909-10 

$4,365 75,225 78,804 

28,503 23,831 23,121 


Minneapolis .. 7 
DuluthR ...600% 81,152 








Totele ..... 195,539 112,868 99,056 101,925 
Duluth, bonded 8,224 13,973 1,139 897 
Totals .....203,763 126,841 100,195 102,822 


JAMES MARSHALL ILL 


James Marshall, the veteran grain man, 
has been ill at his home in Minneapolis 
about a month, and lately he has been in 
a critical condition. While 78 years of 
age, he has always been remarkably 
active, 

ELEVATOR WRECKED BY WIND 

The large elevator and cleaning-house 
at Kasota, Minn., owned by the Kasota 
Elevator Co., of Chicago, was wrecked by 
a windstorm June 25. The upper stories, 
down to the cribbing, were wrenched 
apart and moved about 20 feet. The 
building is said to be almost a total 
wreck and loss will be heavy. 

The elevator was built about 11 years 
ago and is said to have cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $100,000. G. W. Hales, of 
Chicago, is president of the Kasota com- 
pany, and Ralph Bruce, the Minneapolis 
manager, is vice-president. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

D. M. Baldwin, Jr., is home from the 

East. 


A Minneapolis broker worked a small 
lot of first clear to Holland Monday. 


Current value of memberships in the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce is 

Red dog is worth about as- much as 
second clear and is a great deal more 
salable. 

Exporters find that Kansas mills are 
asking more for new-crop flour than for 
old-crop. 

James N. McCosh, of the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., was in Min- 
neapolis Friday. 

Charles Espenschied, of St. “Louis, was 
in Ngee S Monday. He was return- 
ing from Duluth. 

E. O. Wright, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., was in 
Minneapolis Monday. 

J. M. Quilty, sales-manager of the 
United Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is 
away for a 10 days’ vacation. 

A Minnesota mill of 700 bbls needs a 
flour salesman for Ohio and Indiana. This 
department can be addressed. 

Frank H. Knighton, of Samuel Knigh- 
ton & Son, flour dealers of New York, is 
expected in Minneapolis this week. 

H. H. King, of the Sheffield-King 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is spending a 
few weeks at Whitehall, Mich., on vaca- 
tion. 

William and Isaac Mills have sold their 
mill at Charles City, Iowa, to William 
Short, and their elevator property to 
Corwin R. Short. 

As will be noticed by reference to a 
statement published elsewhere on the 
statistical pages of this issue, leading in- 
terior mills continue to make more flour 
than a year ago. 

Alexander G. Huhn, of the Huhn Ele- 
vator Co., Minneapolis, leaves tonight for 
a trip down the Great Lakes. Mr. Huhn 
was operated on three weeks ago for 
rupture and is recuperating steadily. 

While there is an increasing inquiry for 
durum wheat products, with scattering 
sales, business is light. Quotations f.o.b. 
Minneapolis in jute are: patent, $4.60@ 
4.75 per 196 lbs; semolina, $4.70@4.90. 


Frank O. Yeats, formerly secretary 
and treasurer of G. W. Van Dusen & 
Co., Minneapolis, is now in Washington. 
It is understood Mr. Yeats will associate 
himself with some western milling com- 
pany. 

About 120 of its office employees were 
entertained at Lake Minnetonka by the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. on Saturday. 
After a picnic in the afternoon, a dinner 
was given them in the evening. Games 
and sports furnished diversion. 

F. E. Dunn has resigned his position 
as pit salesman for the Van Dusen-Har- 
rington Co., Minneapolis, to take a simi- 
lar position with Johnson, Case & Han- 
son. Mr. Dunn was with the Van 
Dusen-Harrington Co. 24 years. 


Deliveries of wheat today (July 1) on 
July contracts at Minneapolis were 2,- 
300,000 bus. It was understood that 
terminal elevators, instead of making 
deliveries on July, largely bought back 
that option and resold for September de- 
livery. : 

G. P. Sexauer & Son, of Brookings, 
S. D., have completed a 25,000-bu ele- 
vator and 18x100 foot coal sheds at Ar- 
lington, and have a crew at Lake Benton, 
Minn., placing the elevator there in good 
repair. They will this year operate houses 
of 135,000 bus capacity. 


The State Board of Control, at St. 
Paul, Minn., asks for bids by July 17 on 
the following to be delivered to the vari- 
ous state institutions during three months 
ending Oct. 31: straight flour, 3,706 bbls; 
graham flour, 125; rye flour, 22; whole 
wheat flour, 5;.corn meal, 100; bran, 118 
tons; shorts, 15. 


Charles A. Lang, superintendent for 
the Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was married Saturday 
to Miss Lorraine Norris, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George B. Norris. Mr. 
Norris is president of the Blaisdell Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Mr. and Mrs. Lang 
have gone west on a wedding trip. 


The elevator at Le Sueur Center, 
Minn., owned by the Commander Eleva- 
tor Co. a subsidiary company of the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, was 
struck by lightning the night of June 25, 
and burned. The house, of 25,000 bus, 
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contained about 15. bus of grain. Loss 
is given as about $20,000; fully insured. 

Millers who identified themselves with 
the Northwestern Milling-in-Transit 
League and to whom the executive com- 
mittee’s report was recently sent, are 
manifesting the greatest appreciation of 
the big results attained. One miller has 
suggested that the organization be con- 
tinued in some form and that the com- 
mittee particularly be retained as « 
nucleus through which matters vital tv 
interior mills might-receive consideration. 

H. L. Webb, of Webb & Kenwari. 
London wheat importers, was in Minne 
apolis Thursday. He had come from 
Winnipeg and other Canadian cities ani 
was on his way to Chicago, Kansas Cit) 
and St. Louis. He sails for home fron, 
New York July 5 on the steamshi) 
Olympic. Mr. Webb was in Canada ani 
the United States sizing up crop condi 
tions and ascertaining possibilities as to 
Minneapolis and other grain centers ex 
— grain under the proposed tarift 
aw. 


George P. Sexauer, the South Dakota 
miller, accompanied by his wife and two 
daughters, Monday departed from St. 
Paul by boat down the Mississippi for St. 
Louis. Mr. Sexauer stated that there 
was heavy rain from west of Pierre, 
south to Gettysburg and at other points 
in that state. This, he believes, wil! 
greatly improve conditions. However. 
from the present outlook, he does not ex- 
pect the wheat crop of South Dakota thi: 
year to exceed 30 million bus. Last year’. 
crop, as per the government’s estimate 
was 52 millions. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

Dennis Denneen, of Litchfield, Minn.. 
was in the city last week on business con 
nected with his purifier attachment patent 

Practically all the Minneapolis mill 
will be closed from Thursday night until 
Monday morning next, in observation ot 
Fourth of July. 

William E. Pearce, superintendent for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., at Min- 
neapolis, expects to leave Thursday for 
an eastern vacation trip. 

The Purity Oats Co., of Keokuk, Iowa, 
has placed an order with the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co. for machinery to equip the 
oats mill it is building at Davenport, 
Iowa. 

Harry Wolf, of The Wolf Co., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., was a visitor in Minne- 
apolis on Wednesday. He was returning 
from the Pacific Coast. Accompanying 
him was Walter S. Grover, of J. H. 
Grover & Son, Princeton Junction, N. J. 
Mr. Grover’s firm operates a mill which 
was founded in 1835. 

James Pye, Minneapolis representative 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., has sold 
three large sifters to the Bozeman 
(Mont.) Milling Co., and one each to J. 
P. Dousman Milling Co., De Pere, Wiss 
Blodgett Milling Co., Janesville, Wis; I 
W. York & Co., Portage, Wis., and the 
Plymouth Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa. 

H. Campbell, head miller for the west- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, was in Minneapolis June ‘25, on 
his way home from Chicago. Robert J. 
Magaw, superintendent of this company, 
has been in the Mayo Hospital at Roches- 
ter, Minn., where about four weeks ago 
he underwent a surgical operation. He 
has made such favorable progress as to 
be about ready to go home. 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

No. 2 hard Montana wheat in Minne- 
apolis sells at 884,@891,c. 

Line elevator companies are expecting 
good wheat deliveries in the Northwest 
late in July. 

Choice No. 1 northern to arrive com- 
mands a premium of 4%,@%c over ordi- 
nary No. 1 

Minneapolis today (July 1) received 
127 cars of wheat, against 85 in 1912; 
Duluth, 267, against 53 a year ago. 

Local elevator stocks decreased 200,000 
bus for three days. This leaves stocks 
today (July 1) about 15,083,000 bus. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,439,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts (less shipments) were 705,000 
bus, against 285,000 in 1912. 

Good, dry no-grade wheat is wanted, to 
average up on the price of a milling 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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Flour demand continues rather satis- 
factory. Not in many years has the 
Southwest experienced so good buying at 
the extreme end of the crop year. As 
against the usual period of very slack 
demand, there is just now a period of 
relatively great activity. 

This situation is, of course, due to the 
fact that buyers have held aloof from 
the market for many weeks, confident 
of getting into a period of lower prices. 
Now, with the crop curtailed in Kansas 
and Oklahoma and the northwestern situ- 
ation exceedingly uncertain, this trade is 
willing to come into the market, at least 
for July requirements. The effect has 
been a real stimulation of business and a 
remarkably large outturn of flour by 
mills of this territory. 

The situation has enabled mills to main- 
tain their prices, which, in fact, they are 
compelled to do because of the premiums 
on the better sorts of dark and Turkey 
variety wheat. Thus, for best patents, 
established brands, mills are today get- 
ting a basis of $4.05@4.15 bulk, Missouri 
River. On standard 95 per cent flours, 
the price js relatively not so high, because 
of depressing influence exerted by offer- 
ings from small mills. Buyers here are 
able to buy old wheat 95 per cents from 
the country at basis of $3.65@3.80 bulk, 
Missouri River. 

Clears are in fair demand, but mills 
have not much to offer, and the trade is 
narrow at about the former price basis of 
$3.15@3.20 bulk, here, for first qualities, 
ranging downward to $2.70@2.85 for 
seconds. 

The trade is not opening up on new- 
crop flours. Sales continue small in 
number and absolutely no round lots are 
being sold. Prices show a tendency to 
harden around $3.45@3.60 bulk, Missouri 
River, for 95 per cent flours, although 
these figures considerably ‘discount the 
September wheat basis. Mills are re- 
ported offering to sell in the East at basis 
$4.20@4.30 jute, New York, without 
stimulating the interest of buyers. 

New wheat is beginning to move in fair 
quantity in Kansas and Oklahoma, and 
reports are that farmers will sell liberal- 
ly at 75@78c, country points. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The following table shows the flour 
output of all Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 69,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to the 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Ft... SOTRELE LER 48,100 69 
Week previous ...........- 45,700 66 
SOE 655-6560 005400000% 28,800 41 
TWO Pee GS osc ce resccs 33,000 40 


THE WEATHER AND HARVEST 

High temperatures prevailed general- 
ly over the Southwest last week. There 
were fair rains in some districts, greatly 
benefiting corn and other crops, but of- 
fering no interference with the progress 
of wheat-cutting. 

Harvest is progressing rapidly. In 
Oklahoma most of the wheat is down and 
threshing is becoming general. Reports 
as to yields are conflicting, but the gen- 
eral tenor indicates yields larger than ex- 
pected. The quality also is variable, and 
there is much light and shrunken wheat 
in the western districts as a result of the 
hot weather and drouth of late May. 
Reports indicate that farmers will con- 
tinue to sell freely. 

In Kansas, cutting is general through- 
out the state. So far as can be judged 
by the conflicting reports, yields are run- 
ning better than anticipated, and already 


there are many reports of surprisingly 
large yields in the northern and eastern 
districts of the state, with a fair number 
also from central and southern portions. 
The quality of the wheat varies greatly. 
The majority of the crop will be excel- 
lent wheat, but there will be an unusually 
large amount of light, shrunken wheat in 
which the filling of the head and matur- 
ing of the berry was terminated by dry 
and hot weather of three weeks to a 
month ago. So far as early tests are de- 
terminative, the prospect is for a crop of 
strong wheat, and from a milling stand- 
point the variation in quality, so long as 
there is a good proportion of plump, 
heavy wheat, is not objectionable. 

The variation in quality of wheat is 
not localized. Some districts with the 
best wheat also have some of the poorest, 
due to difference in time of seeding, 
methods of soil preparation and charac- 
ter of seed used. In all save the extreme 
western part of the state good farming 
has this year produced good wheat, while 
slack farming has been rewarded with a 
thin crop. The wheat that had sound 
“bottom” overcame the heat and drouth 
of late May, while the wheat that merely 
“grew on top of the ground” yielded to 
the adverse condition. 

Secretary Coburn’s report gave a jolt 
to those who have felt assured of a Kan- 
sas crop as large as last year. However, 
that report, although prepared with 
greatest care from advices from many 
hundreds of wheat growers, probably 
echoes to a considerable extent the gloomy 
feeling following the great damage to the 
previously exceptionally ‘fine crop pros- 
pect. Careful review of past years in- 
dicates that the Kansas wheat crop prob- 
ably is considerably underestimated in 
the poor years and, very probably, over- 
estimated in the good ones. 

Nebraska conditions continue prime. 
There has been some damage in the west, 
but the state as a whole presents a pros- 
pect never before equaled. The yield per 
acre is not unlikely to exceed the previous 
record of any state in the Union. Har- 
vest is well under way in that state. 


THE KANSAS JUNE REPORT 


The June report of the Kansas depart- 
ment of agriculture, issued by Secretary 
Coburn last Thursday, indicates a pros- 
pective wheat crop for Kansas much be- 
low the generally accepted commercial 
estimates. It gives the average condition 
of the crop, as of June 21, at 62.87 per 
cent on a standing acreage of 5,995,732. 
The revised figures of sown acreage were 
7,693,353, but allowance is made for 
1,697,621 acres abandoned. 

The grain trade, figuring perfect con- 
dition to represent 20 bus to the acre, 
interprets the report to indicate a crop 
of about 77,000,000 bus. 

Taking the July, 1912, report for a 
basis, however, the indicated crop would 
be much less than this. Last year the 
July report made the condition 76.6, and 
the final average yield turned out to be 
14 bus to the acre, which would have 
meant that 100 per cent condition in July 
would have meant but 18.3 bus to the 
acre. Applying that figure to this year’s 
percentage of condition would indicate a 
very short crop indeed. 

However, there is little real value in 
applying the average condition percent- 
age of the whole state to the acreage of 
the whole state this year. To interpret 
the Coburn report properly would require 
figuring out the acreage and condition 
separately¥ by counties, since there is such 


“ very wide variation in conditions that 


any system of averaging the state comes 
to practically nothing. 

Secretary Coburn, in his report, -notes 
two principal causes for the deterioration 
since spring, viz., deficiency of rainfall at 
a critical period and damage by chinch 
bugs, largely in eastern Kansas. He says 


that the greatest damage was west of the 
ninety-ninth meridian, comprising 39 
counties, representing 40 per cent of the 
sown wheat acreage. In this territory, 
it is estimated that not more than 1,750,- 
000 acres will be harvested and the aver- 
age condition of this acreage is given at 
43.4 per cent. 

The report on corn estimates the acre- 
age at about 200,000 acres less than last 
year’s sowing, which was 6,884,000 acres, 
and gives the present condition at 85.6 
per cent. 

CONSIDER TWO-LINE HAUL SCHEDULE 


Several representatives of the Kansas 
milling industry testified June 25, at the 
hearing, before the Public Utilities Com- 
mission, of complaints regarding the re- 
quirements of tariffs covering two-line 
shipments within the state. There were 
some features not clearly covered in the 
carriers’ tariffs and others were objected 
to as being unfair to the shippers. 

C. V. Topping, secretary, and Martin 
E. Casto, traffic manager, for the South- 
ern Kansas Millers’ Commercial Club, 
and several millers, urged that the two- 
line rates be made to apply by way of 
the shortest route where grade crossings 
or connections were available. They also 
suggested that the extra charge made for 
a two-line haul should be the same on 
grain products as on grain. At present 
there is a differential charge of 2c per 
100 lbs on grain shipments and 21/,c on 
grain products. The representatives of 
the millers and the carriers agreed that 
the charge should be the same, but failed 
to agree on whether the charge on grain 
should be advanced a half cent or that on 
grain products reduced a like amount. 

The commission will consider the testi- 
mony presented, as well as that pertain- 
ing to the minimum carload where a two- 
line haul is involved and announce its 
decision later. Lack of time prevented 
a consideration of the intrastate transit 
rules and this matter will be taken up 
later. In the meantime Mr. Topping has 
invited an expression from millers, with 
a view of agreeing with the carriers on 
rules that follow, as closely as possible, 
those covering interstate shipments. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
The following table shows the flour 
output, as related to full grinding, of 
about 50 representative mills of Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma, 
outside of Kansas City, as reported to 
the Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
Last week ...... 161,940 107,645 66 
Week previous .. 188,010 120,581 65 
FOOP BOO cescove 132,510 67,656 51 
Two years ago .. 141,900 79,450 56 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 4,214 bbls last week, 5,374 the week 
previous, none a year ago and 6,505 two 
years ago. 

Out of 42 mills reporting, 14 report 
domestic business good, 16 fair and 9 
slow and quiet. 

Mills report quite active foreign in- 
quiry but bids generally too low. Some 
fair sales of clear for new-crop shipment 
are being made. 

Mills included in the above report to 
the Northwestern Miller are: 

Aetna Mill & Elev. Co., Wellington. 

Baden-Vilm Milling Co., Winfield. 

Blaif Milling Co., Atchison. 

Blaker Milling Co., Pleasanton. 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Lawrence, 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler. 

Clyde Milling & Elevator Co., Clyde. 

Davis Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Ellsworth Mill & Elevator Co., Ellsworth. 

Enns Milling Co., Inman. 

Hunter Milling Co., Wellington. 

Kansas Flour Mills Co. (6 mills). 

William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson. 

Larabee Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson. 

Leavenworth Milling Co.. Leavenworth. 

Lee-Warren Milling Co., Salina. 

Lukens Milling Co., Atchison. 

J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth. 

Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge. 

Plainville Mill & Blev. Co., Plainville. 

Red Star Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita. 

Russell Milling Co., Russell. 

Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene. 

J. R. Soden, Emporia. 

Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson. 

Wellington Milling & Elev. Co., Wellington. 

Western Star Mill Co., Salina. 

Whitewater Mill & Elev. Co., Whitewater. 

Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center. 

Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood. 


NEBRASKA 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha. 
Updike Milling Co., Omaha. 

OKLAHOMA 


Acme Milling Co.. Oklahoma City. 
Canadian Mill & Elev. Co., El Reno. 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha. 
El Reno Mill & Elev. Co., El Reno. 
Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher. 
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NOTES 

Harry L. Webb, of Webb & Kenward, 
grain merchants, London, was in Kansas 
City Saturday. 

A. W. Long and J. H. Barner have 
sold the property.of the Purity Milling 
Co., Manhattan, Kansas, to Floersch & 
Huse. Mr. Barner has gone to Utah for 
a permanent residence. 

The Topeka Milling Co., which discon- 
tinued operation of its flour mill at To- 
peka, Kansas, some months ago, is turn- 
ing its attention wholly to its trade in 
earton goods. It is unlikely that the mill 
will be started again. 

There is talk among farmers of eastern 
central Kansas of not planting wheat or 
oats for two years, in hope of starving 
out the chinch bugs. The district where 
the farmers are discussing the subject is 
one which grows little wheat. 

Charles L. Roos, sales-manager of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
in town two days of last week, says that 
he is still convinced that Sumner County 
will average better than 12 bus to the 
acre on wheat. He finds flour trade quite 
satisfactory, but with new-crop business 
opening up slowly. 


WICHITA 


Conditions surrounding the new-crop 
flour market are somewhat mixed and 
unsatisfactory, according to local millers. 
New wheat is selling on a Missouri River 
hasis of 87@88c, and eastern bids for 
flour are usually in the neighborhood of 
40c per bbl below this basis. Since ex- 
port bids for wheat are within a cent of 
the figure being paid by mills, no one 
seems able to suggest a good reason for 
reducing flour quotations to suit the views 
of the eastern buyer, and only in isolated 
cases is this being done. 

The cotton sack trade in the southwest- 
ern territory continues to be the main- 
stay of the mills. Quotations to this trade 
range from $4.70 downward to $4.20 per 
bbl, with some diminution in the number 
of the lower quotations reported. 

Feed is in strong request at steady 
prices. The southwestern trade supplies 
a market for practically the entire out- 
put of the mills, in straight cars or in 
mixed shipments with flour at around 90c 
for bran and 5@25c higher for shorts, 
according to quality. 


THE CASH WHEAT SITUATION 


Arrivals of wheat on the local Board of 
Trade last week included a _ generous 
sprinkling of new-crop grain, much of it 
grading No. 2 and No. 8 and selling 
somewhat slowly at 87@88c, Missouri 
River basis. Local millers and exporters 
were the principal buyers. Old wheat of 
good milling character brought 91@93c. 
Grain merchants complain of a slack de- 
mand for round lots. 

Threshing returns confirm earlier re- 
ports that the yields, even in the same 
locality, will vary widely, although the 
rather meager information now obtain- 
able indicates that many fields are turn- 
ing out better than was expected. A 
number of fields in Sedgwick County 
show, by the thresher’s measure, yields of 
better than 30 bus per acre, while many 
others will do no better than 10 bus. Re- 
ports from further west in the state indi- 
cate equally variable yields, with a grad- 
ual reduction in the maximum figures. 
It is claimed that earlier pessimistic re- 
ports on the crop condition have been 
the cause of a marked scarcity of harvest 
hands in Barton and others of the im- 
portant wheat-producing counties. 


MILL REPORTS ON KANSAS WHEAT YIELDS 


The contents of about 50 reports on 
the wheat situation, received last week 
from Kansas millers, convince C. V. Top- 
ping, secretary of the Southern Kansas 
Millers’ Commercial Club, that it is still 
quite possible that the state has produced 
something over 80,000,000 bus of wheat 
this year. Among the estimated yields 
per acre in some of the more important 
counties are: 

Dickinson, 16 bus; McPherson, 14; 
Reno, about 15; Sedgwick, 12 to 18; 
Sumner, 15; Harvey, 14; Cloud, 20; Bar- 
ton, 8 to 13; Saline, 10; Kingman, 15; 
Rice, 10 to 15; Pratt, 10; Smith, 15; 
Marshall, 20. 

In the more southern counties harvest- 
ing is completed, with very little threshed. 
The reports indicate that the new wheat 
is mostly of the dark, Turkey variety and 
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should grade No. 3 or better. The price 
being paid to the farmers is generally 
75@76c, with a few exceptions- where 78 
@80c is the prevailing range. 


NOTES 

D: R. Gordon, Kansas state grain in- 
spectar, Kansas City, spent last Friday 
on the Wichita Board of Trade investi- 
gating the reports that that organization 
will establish its own sampling and in- 
spection department. 

S. M. Bird, of the Star Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Amarillo, Texas, who was a 
visitor in Wichita late last week, stated 
that the wheat crop in the Panhandle 
country would be very light this season, 
owing to lack of opportune rainfall. 

B. J. Stubblefield, formerly a grain in- 
spector on the Kansas department and 
now wheat buyer for the Bowersock 
Mills & Power Co., Lawrence, spent sev- 
eral days on the Wichita market last 
week. He reported that the new fire- 
proof elevator the Bowersock company 
was erecting was practically completed, 
adding about 260,000 bus to the mill’s 
available storage capacity for wheat. 

The cash market for Kafir is very 
strong, with light offerings. A few sales 
were made on the Wichita Board of 
Trade late last week at a Missouri River 
basis of $1.10@1.12 per 100 Ibs, but 
offers 10c above this range would not in- 
terest some of the dealers in the Wichita 
territory who still have a few carloads in 
store. Many farmers in Butler, the im- 
portant Kafir producing county of Kan- 
sas, have had poor success in obtaining a 
stand of this crop and there is a growing 
conviction that the area devoted to Kafir 
this year throughout Kansas and Okla- 
homa will be materially less than last. 

C. A. Cooper, a grain dealer of Lyons, 
who himself is a student of crop condi- 
tions, made the following comments when 
questioned at Wichita last Friday regard- 
ing Secretary F. D. Coburn’s latest re- 
port: “While I have covered only 15 or 
16 of the important wheat-producing 
counties of Kansas, among these were 
some that are hurt the worst. I believe 
the Grand Old Man of Kansas has killed 
the Kansas wheat crop a little too dead. 
My opinion is that the final government 
report will show that the yield for Kan- 
sas will be about 13 bus per acre for the 
area harvested.” 

Governor George H. Hodges has made 
the following appointments to member- 
ship on the Kansas State Grain-Grading 
Commission: A. T. Rodgers, grain dealer, 
banker and farmer, Beloit; John B. 
Nicholson, manager Kaw Milling Co., To- 
peka, and A. C. Bailey, a director in the 
Kinsley Farmer Elevator Co., Kinsley. 
Mr. Rogers is a member of the commis- 
sion that has served the past two years. 
The members of the commission will meet 
in the governor’s office, Topeka, July 29, 
at which time suggested changes in the 
present grading rules will be considered 
and the grades to govern the state in- 
spection of new-crop grain will be es- 
tablished. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 

The Falls of Orchy, under charter to 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., is 
loading 2,500 tons of wheat and 250 tons 
of flour for the Orient. A tropical rain- 
storm, which swept over Vancouver dur- 
ing the loading of this ship, did serious 
damage to a portion of the wheat cargo, 
about 200 tons having to be taken out. 
The rainstorm was so heavy that it went 


through the tarpaulins and canvas 
stretched over the hatches. 
Business is quiet, but steady. A good 


deal of flour is going to the various lum- 
ber camps on the coast, all of which are 
busy. The canneries also have taken 
large quantities. 

Latest prices are as follows: patents, 
local milling, $6.65; bakers, $6; low- 
grade, $4.40; rye flour, $6.40,—all per 
bbl, in 49’s, cotton. Oats, $29@30; bar- 
ley, $28; bran, $28; shorts, $30,—all per 
ton sacked; oatmeal, $3.80 per 100 Ibs, 
in 250-lb sacks, or $4.05 in 10-lb gunnies. 
No. 1 northern, 8914c; No. 2, 863,c; No. 
3, 8314,c. 

L. W. Maxovsk1. 

Vancouver, B. C., June 26. 


International Flour Mills Co., Augusta, 
Maine, incorporated, with $200,000 capi- 
tal stock. The president and treasurer 
of the company is E. M. Leavitt. 
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The conditions of the flour trade dur- 
ing the past week were good. Quite a 
fair volume of business was done both in 
old wheat and new wheat flour. 

Buyers’ stocks are low and in small 
compass. Sales made of old wheat flour 
have all been for prompt shipment, direc- 
tions being given at the time orders were 
placed. Although no large lots of old 
wheat flour were booked, sales totaled up 
to fair quantities. 

Some further sales of new wheat flour 
were reported but orders were scattered 
and no round lots were booked, due to 
the advanced prices asked by mills. East- 
ern buyers showed good interest in Au- 
gust and September shipment for hard 
wheat flour of all grades, but in many 
cases declined to pay the advance prices 
asked. Millers, however, were firm and 
only sold where they could realize their 
price. 

The quality of new hard winter wheat 
flour, so far tested, shows that this year’s 
crop has both good quality and strength. 

Old contracts are practically cleaned 
up, with a few exceptions of northwest- 
ern flour. 

Export demand has been quiet and 
buyers’ views for future shipment on 
new-crop flour are still out of line on 
patents. A fair amount of business has 
been done in both soft and hard winter 
wheat flour of the lower grades for Au- 
gust and September shipment, both to 
the United Kingdom and the Continent. 
The demand from Cuban and Latin- 
American quarters continues fair and the 
usual amount of business was done. 

The feed market is barely steady, in 
spite of the advance of coarse grains. 
Prices, if anything, are a shade lower, 
especially on bran, than those quoted the 
previous week, The demand is fair and 
scattered. Mills are not pushing sales, 
and buyers are taking care of the offer- 
ings. 

THE HARVEST 

The wheat throughout Missouri and 
Illinois is being cut under ideal weather 
conditions. The quality and yield is good 
and in many cases far beyond expecta- 
tions. Yields of 40 to 45 bus per acre 
are reported from some sections in Illi- 
nois. 

The movement of new wheat so far has 
not been heavy but is expected to be so 
in the next two weeks. 

The following are extracts from confi- 
dential reports to the Northwestern Mill- 
er: Wheat-cutting but no threshing yet 
...Threshing in our section will com- 
mence next week. Indications are for a 
nice yield of good wheat...Threshing 
next week...We are getting new wheat 
at one of our stations testing 60 Ibs. 
Threshing will begin here, weather per- 
mitting, early next week. Have every 
reason to expect a big crop of fine qual- 
ity... New wheat coming in today; qual- 
ity good. Average yield 20 bus or bet- 
ter...Excellent quality and yield good 
... Yield considerably above expectations. 

Mills included in the above report are: 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Il. 

Columbia Star Milling Co., Columbia, III. 

Koenigsmark Mill Co., Waterloo, Ill. 

Lexington Roller Mills Co., Lexington, Ky. 

Liberty Mills Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 


Steeleville Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill. 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Il. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills 
for the week ending June 28 was 16,800 
bbls, representing 41 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 17,800, or 44 per cent, 
the previous week, 15,500, or 37 per cent, 
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a year ago, and 10,800, or 24 per cent, in 
1911. Outside mills the product of which 
is sold from St. Louis made 34,600 bbls 
of flour, representing 58 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 30,600, or 52 per 
cent, the previous week, 27,200, or 46 per 
cent, a year ago, and 27,500, or 46 per 
cent, in 1911. 
NOTES 

Hugh Paul, of T. S. Medill & Sons, 
Ltd., London, was in St. Louis last week, 
and while here was the guest of C. H. 
Sparks, Alton, Ill. 

The Southern Illinois Millers’ Associa- 
tion had an outing at the Country Club, 
Sparta, Ill., June 26. <A large number, 
with their families, participated in this 
picnic. 

G. H. Bent, of Chicago, representing 
the Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Ltd., 
Norfolk Downs, Mass., was a visitor on 
*change last week. Mr. Bent stated that 
business was very satisfactory. 

Charles F. Rock, formerly manager of 
the Edwardsville (Ill.) Milling Co., was 
on ’change last week and said that wheat 
around Edwardsville was threshing out 
from 40 to 45 bus to the acre and the 
grain was of exceptionally good quality. 

The differential at present existing in 
this market between northwestern flour 
and old hard winter wheat flour is great- 
er than it has been for a considerable 
time and is greatly in favor of hard win- 
ter wheat flour. In some cases the dif- 
ference quoted is fully 35c per bbl. 

W. A. Anderson, manager sales de- 
partment of the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) 
Milling Co., was in the city last week to 
straighten out some troubles between his 
company and Louis Hilfer Co., which 
had been representing the Sleepy Eye 
company in this market for its cereal 
products. 


The following millers were on ’change 
last week: A. B. Hammel, Trenton (Ill.) 
Milling Co; Charles H. Sparks, Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill; John Schultz, 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Ill; 
George N. Sauer, Sauer’s Milling Co., 
Evansville, Ill; William E. Meek, Meek 
Milling Co., Marissa, Ill; Jacob Koenigs- 
mark, Koenigsmark Mill Co., Waterloo, 
Til. 





NEW ORLEANS 


Flour trade last week was good in 
spots, although toward the close there 
was a falling off in the demand. A low- 
er range of values was noted in hard 
winter and spring wheat flours, while 
soft winter was offered at 10c per bbl 
under quotations made early in the week. 

Kansas mills were good sellers of high 
patents for _ July-August shipment at 
quotations ranging around 5c per bbl 
under values asked for the same stencils 
a week ago, but the reduction did not 
seem to bring out many new orders, the 
easier feeling in wheat futures operating 
to a great extent to make buyers hold 
off purchasing. Stocks of flour were light 
and a good inquiry was had for new 
wheat flour, as many bakers were in- 
clined to purchase it to mix with their 
old during the months of August and 
September. The few Kansas mills quot- 
ing old wheat were holding patents firm 
at $4.30@4.40, while straights were quot- 
ed at $4.20@4.25, basis 98-lb cotton sacks. 
New wheat patents for rd shipment 
were held at $4.10@4.25. Oklahoma was 
quoting new wheat 95 per cent straights 
at $4.15@4.20 for shipment next week.. 

Northwestern millers reduced values 
10c per bbl last week and were anxious 
sellers for immediate shipment, many 
making further concessions to get June 
shipping instructions. Mills asking $4.75 
@4.80 for patents last week are now 
ready sellers at $4.60@4.65. There was 
little or no buying, as the trade seems to 
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have sufficient stock on hand, and the 
cars placed were for August shipment on 
a basis of $4.70 for old wheat patents. 

The demand for soft winter wheat 
flours show slight improvement, the trade 
holding off for new-crop movement. Old 
wheat flour is firmly held, mill prices 
ranging $4.75@4.80 for high patents in 
98-lb cotton sacks. Texas was quoting 
new wheat patents at $4.60@4.70, imme- 
diate shipment. 

Spot quotations show up 5@10c per 
bbl for old wheat Kansas flours. Values 
follow, basis 98-lb cotton or 140-lb jute 
bags: hard winter wheat patents, $4.45(@ 
4.55; straights, $4.25@4.30; clears, $3.7, 
@3.85. Hard spring wheat patents, $4.90 
@5; straights, $4.65@4.75; clears, non 
offered. Soft winter patents, $4.95@): 
Straights, $4.75@4.85; extra fancy, $4.55 
@4.65; clears, $4.20@4.30. 

Millfeed was in better demand, and a 
fair end of the month business was had 
in soft winter wheat bran on a basis of 
$1.08@1.04 per 100 lbs for immediate 
shipment. Offerings were small and 
mills quoting were holding values firm. 
Kansas bran was not offered. Oklahoma 
was quoting bran at $1.05@1.06. Spot 
prices follow, basis 100-lb burlap bags: 
soft winter wheat bran, $1.08@1.10; hard 
winter wheat bran, none offered; shorts, 
$1.23@1.25. 

Corn quotations are up 4%@lc per bu. 
There was a good demand from Cuba for 
yellow at values ranging around 69@ 
6914c. No. 2 mixed was quoted at 681/, 
@69c. 

The demand for oats was confined to 
Texas goods, which were selling at 46@ 
46%c per bu. 

Wheat was in slow demand, expor! 
bids being 1@2c per bu out of line. Val 
ues are off 4%@l1c per bu from last week, 
brokers asking 941,,@95c for No. 2 hard 
July loading. No. 2 red was offered a! 
IT@ITYgC. 

Exports of grain and grain products: 
Bluefields, 303 bbls flour, 129 packets 
rice and 120 sacks corn; Colon, 2,250 
sacks flour and 900 sacks corn; Vera 
Cruz, 7,000 sacks wheat; Havana, 2,500 
sacks flour and 13,500 sacks corn; Puerto 
Cortez, 2,802 sacks flour. 

Cottonseed products show no change. 
No export business was done; prices 
were too high. Quotations follow, per 
ton of 2,240 Ibs: choice cottonseed cake, 
8 per cent ammonia, $28.25@28.50; prime, 
7Y%, per cent ammonia, $27.25@27.50; 
choice cottonseed meal, 8 per cent am- 
monia, $31@31.25; prime, 71% per cent 
ammonia, $29.75@30. 

Exports: Havana, 1,110 sacks cotton- 
seed meal; Copenhagen, 3,100 sacks cake. 


FLOUR STORAGE RATES ADVANCED 

New Orleans flour jobbers are com- 
plaining bitterly of the advance in stor- 
age rates to go into effect July 15. The 
rates as presently assessed are on a basis 
of 5c per bbl for the first 30 days and 
4c per bbl for the second 30 days. The 
new rate will be 7%,c for the first 30 
days and 12c per bbl for the second 30 
days. ‘ 

To get around the storage rates sev- 


eral of the railroads have leased portions 


of their warehouses to jobbers at a nomi- 
nal rental. It is stated that the New 
Orleans Board of Trade will take the 
matter up with the Louisiana Railway 
Commission, also the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to have the rates 
rescinded. H. T. Lawier, Jr. 
New Orleans, La., June 30. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following figures show stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
June 26, in bus (000’s omitted): 

















Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ge ee.  tonecaves 900 566 119 891 
errr ae 364 595 88 609 
Consolidated ..... 328 235 45 647 
WOUEEEM cccicscrs 48 78 1 590 
GRIEUED secvercdice 358 218 56 coe 
Th Ds Me astscsces 384 585 48 924 
Port Arthur ...... 2,194 1,410 151 1,014 
Horn & Co. ...... 202 65 35 179 
Ge GD cccodsacs 556 465 44 
BOCA sceinccer 6,334 4,217 587 4,854 
Year ago ......... 4,970 2,066 394 477 
RROCCIPED cc wcscees 1,230 626 82 775 
Rail shipments ... 107 21 1 5 
Lake shipments .. 661 512 269 655 
STOCKS BY GRADE 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... Se -Bee 2 GW. ccen 28 
No. 1 northern... 375 No. 2C. W. 2,590 
No. 2 northern..1,764 No. 3 C. W...... 305 
No. 3 northern..1,265 Ex. 1 feed ..... 261 
Wes 6 sccccocsec a a re 1,033 
Others ......... 2,450 
Petals icccoss 6,334 SOON cécsics 4,217 
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The conditions prevailing in the flour 

trade have not made for any important 
change in values. Prices have drifted 
from day to day with the wheat market. 
‘Trading has been of very limited volume, 
and in seattered lots. The tone of the 
market has, naturally, been influenced by 
the reports of damage to the spring wheat 
crop. Some effort was made to advance 
spring wheat prices, but without ma- 
terial success. Mills, however, seemed to 
be more confident in asking prices, and 
are holding for rather full values until 
the spring wheat crop conditions become 
more clearly defined. Spring wheat pat- 
ent prices range from $4.65 to 5.50 in 
wood. Toward the close of the week it 
was claimed that bids were getting near- 
er a working basis. Clears are quiet, with 
prices ranging from $3.70 to 4 per bbl in 
jute. 
The position of the market on winter 
wheat flours shows, naturally, a disposi- 
tion to get together between new- and 
old-crop values. With the favorable 
weather for harvest, there has been more 
willingness to meet buyers’ views for 
new-crop flour. Quotations have ranged 
from 15 to 25c under the old. There is 
very little doing in old flour, with prices 
ranging $4.45@4.65 per bbl in wood. 

Old Kansas flours are held with fair 
steadiness, and are quoted at $4.25@4.45 
per bbl in jute. The market for new 
wheat flour has not been a very broad 
one, as yet, but prices are quoted at 
10@15c under the old, and in some cases 
even greater discounts are made. The 
lowering of the Kansas crop estimate has 
not as yet affected the general attitude 
of the market. 

EXPORT CONDITIONS 

Exports of wheat and flour are steadily 
falling off, and within the next two or 
three weeks the total will probably be 
not more than, 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 bus 
per week. The stuff going out now is 
still on old contracts. The engagements 
for export covered shipments up to mid- 
summer, and in some cases to about Aug. 
1. Resumption of export business in any 
material volume appears to be a question 
of the weather conditions for harvest in 
Kurope. 

Prices for cash wheat are nominal, ex- 
cepting as based on the movement of the 
forward deliveries, as there is no export 
business to fix the cash value. Seaboard 
exporters have bought a little wheat, so 
as to have something to do business with 
on any resumption of trading. Ocean 
freights continue weak, and even at the 
low point the market is nominal. Liver- 
pool is quoted at 2@21,,d, but this repre- 
sents practically an asking market. 

Flour rates are in just about the same 
position as wheat, and concessions have 
been made all along the line. 


CROP PROSPECTS 

The reports last week from Pennsyl- 
vania and other eastern sections were en- 
couraging. There were good showers 
over practically the entire East, followed 
by a week of partly overcast weather, so 
that evaporation was slight. There was 
very little precipitation the past few 
days. Harvesting will be general soon. 
Reports on the crop indicate a main- 
tained outlook. 


W. W. THOMAS RETIRES FROM BUSINESS 

W. W. Thomas, of the firm of Thomas 
& Kniering, New York, who has been in 
the flour -business about 58 years, will 
retire from active business July 1, turn- 
ing over the affairs of the concern to D. 
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J. Kniering, his present partner, who has 
been connected with him since boyhood. 

Mr. Thomas started in business as a 
boy in the general commission house of 
his father, M. D. Thomas, in 1855. Eight 
years later he was taken into the firm as 
junior partner, which arrangement con- 
tinued until 1876, when he became head 
of the firm. 

In 1884 Mr. Thomas joined the firm of 
Grenville Perrin & Co., which connection 
continued up to the time of Mr. Perrin’s 
death, about four years ago, when he 
formed his present partnership. 

Mr. Thomas, who is 75 years of age, is 
retiring principally on account of ill 
health, though up to the present he has 
taken a very active part in the business 
affairs of the New York flour trade. He 
has many friends among millers and 
flour men, all of whom regret to see him 
leave active business, yet recognize his 
right to take a well-earned rest. 


NOTES 


H. S. Comer, manager Crescent Mill- 
ing Co., Fairfax, Minn., was on ’change 
last Tuesday. 

George .Davis, of J. G. Davis Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., was a caller at this 
office last Friday. 

The Wertz Grain & Elevator Co., 
Roanoke, Va., has changed its name to 
Firebaugh-Pinkard Co., Inc. 


John E. McKinney, vice-president 
General Baking Co., New York, is mak- 
ing a trip through Oklahoma. 


C. J. Probeck, Chicago representative 
of The Southwestern Milling Co., Kansas 
City, was on ’change last Wednesday. 

H. C. Stebbins, president of Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was in New York 
last week looking after the business of 
his company. 

Frank B. Rice, general manager of the 
Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, 
was in New York for a day or two at the 
close of last week. Fe 

E. C. Merton, sales-manager of the 
Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was in 
New York last Friday looking after the 
business of his company. 

A slight fire occurred last week in the 
engine-room of the Millbourne Mills, 
Philadelphia, but was extinguished with 


Slight damage to the plant. 


The General Baking Co. has declared 
its regular quarterly dividend of 1 per 
cent on preferred stock, payable July 1 
to stock of record June 21. 

Frank H. Ryder has been appointed 
receiver for the France Milling Co., 
Cobleskill, N. Y., on a petition of the 
directors of that concern asking a volun- 
tary dissolution of the business of the 
company. 

The Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., through its New York office 
secured the award for flour to supply the 
workers on the Panama Canal. The price 
was $4.65 per bbl in 98-lb double sacks, 
and the quantity about 5,600 bbls. 

The New York State Millers’ Associa- 
tion contemplates holding a meeting soon, 
and the Thousand Islands is being con- 
sidered as the place, but there is some 
opposition and_ the matter has not yet 
been decided. This point, on the St. 
Lawrence River, is easily accessible, ‘is 
extremely comfortable and has many at- 
tractions, consequently arguments against 
it would seem not well grounded. 

D. J. Keniering, of Thomas & Kniering, 
New York, returned last week from a 
three weeks’ trip through the North, 
South and Middle West, where he visited 
the firm’s mill connections. During this 
trip Mr. Kniering covered over 1,000 
miles of the wheatfields in Kansas, Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas by automobile, 
and, with the exception of a very few 





spots in Kansas, found the wheat in ex- 
cellent condition and is extremely op- 
timistic regarding crops in all sections. 


The general impression regarding the 
stocks of flour in buyers’ hands here is 
that they are very limited and that buy- 
ers are finding it increasingly difficult to 
keep out of the market, which at this 
time of the year is always their desire 
until they can get a definite idea of 
prices on new-crop flour. One large re- 
ceiver of flour said last week that he felt 
sure that buyers would soon be coming 
in strong and that heavy sales would then 
be the rule. Another had bids on Thurs- 
day for 59 cars of various grades, 30 of 
which were accepted. At present, buy- 
ers’ ideas of prices on all grades are at 
least 25c below the market. 





BOSTON 


Representatives of spring wheat mill- 
ers report a little more inquiry for flour 
during the week just closed, although no 
large lots were disposed of. The trade 
is now in a position where it will soon be 
forced to come on the market for new 
supplies, and for this reason buyers are 
a little anxious about the outcome of 
the present wheat situation as it applies 
to flour. No one has any supply on hand 
of any size and this is the encouraging 
feature of the local market.* 

While buyers are holding off so far as 
actual sales are made, some flour is being 
moved right along, mostly old wheat 
product. In every case, however, where 
sales have been made, concessions of 10c 
or more per bbl have been made before 
the buyer could be induced to become in- 
terested. The idea has become so firmly 
implanted in the minds of some of the 
trade that the market is not a safe pur- 
chase above $4.75 in wood, it will take 
considerable of a jolt to convince pros- 
pective buyers that this limit is alto- 
gether too low to be seriously considered 
by the millers. The reason for this con- 
tinued belief in the ultimate drop to the 
limit named is the fact that every little 
while some mill makes an extremely low 
price and in this way fills up the imme- 
diate requirements of buyers. If these 
concessions are made, it is only reason- 
able that still greater reductions in prices 
may be obtained by the buyer. 

A nominal quotation of $5.50 in wood 
is quoted on most of the Minneapolis 
trade brands, but as to actual sales this 
price is a prohibitive one. As a matter 
of fact, sales of Minneapolis standard 
patents have been made at $5.35@5.40 in 
wood. Spring wheat country patents 
range at $5@5.40 per bbl in wood, the 
extreme quotation being for fancy flours. 
The bulk of the flours offered from this 
section are held at $5.25. Spring wheat 
clears are very firm, the bulk of the 
offerings being held at $4@4.25 in sacks, 
with a few ordinary clears ranging down 
to $3.75. 

‘New hard winter wheat flours continue 
to be offered in a small way on the basis 
of $4.50 in sacks, with fancy brands held 
at $4.90. New soft winter wheat flour 
was offered in a small way at $5.10 in 
wood for a brand that is held at $5.75 
for old wheat flour. None of these offer- 
ings of new flour, however, are being 
snapped up, neither do the millers appear 
to be very eager for large orders at the 
prices named. They seem to prefer not 
to make contracts for distant deliveries 
under present conditions, as the status 
of the new wheat flour is by no means 
settled. 

Old soft winter wheat flours are held 
steady at practically the same basis as 
last week. Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 
New York patents are held at $5.10@ 
5.40 in wood. Absolute straights are 
quoted at $5@5.25 in wood, with some 
sales at this range. Winter wheat first 
clears are held at $4.50@5, the extreme 
quotation being for fancy flours. 


HUB BAKERS GO ON STRIKE 


Two hundred Italian bakers affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. went on strike June 
24 because of the failure of the boss bak- 
ers to sign the new scale. Out of 50 or 
more boss bakers, not more than 10 had 
signed the agreement up to the time of 
the strike. 

The men want a slight wage increase 
and a general reorganization of working 
hours. They contend that they are poor- 
ly paid, work long hours and are con- 
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fined during. work in unsanitary, un- 
wholesome bakerooms. 

The Hebrew bakers have agreed to 
supply the strikers with bread, cake and 
coffee as long as the strike lasts. A com- 
mittee was formed to visit the store- 
keepers and homes and tell the people 
not to buy bread which does not contain 
the union label. Five hundred bakers 
belonging to the recently formed I. W. 
W. bakers’ union threaten to tie up all 
the bakeries in Boston and vicinity un- 
less the master bakers grant the demands 
of those now on strike. 


IMPORTANT RATE CONFERENCE 

A conference was held at the Chamber 
of Commerce the past week in regard to 
the recent decision“ of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the import 
rates from Boston. 

Those present at the conference were 
E. G. Preston, Albert Grene Duncan, 
Fitz Henry Smity, representing the 
Chamber of Commerce committee on im- 
port and export freight rates; General 
Hugh Bancroft, of the Port Directors; 
E. J. Clapp, transportation expert for 
the Port Directors; Amos S. Crane, 
traffic manager of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad; E. J. Rich, general solicitor 
of the same road; W. LaMoure, 
freight agent of the road; H. M. Biscoe, 
traffic manager of the Boston & Albany 
Railroad; Charles S. Hamlin, counsel for 
the Boston shipping interests; and D. O. 
Ives, transportation agent of the Cham- 
ber. 

All the phases of the import rate de- 
cision were considered, and a committee 
was appointed, consisting of General 
Bancroft and Mr. Ives, to confer with 
the commission. 

Louis W. DePass. 

Boston, Mass., June 30, 





BALTIMORE 


A fairly good business was done in 
flour last week at practically unchanged 
quotations. Most dealers preferred to 
do nothing until prices were on a new- 
crop basis, but their requirements having 
overtaken their supplies, they simply had 
to buy something in order to keep their 
trade intact. This character of buying 
was general and it made a good showing 
in the. total. 

Spring patent was held firmly in most 
cases, the range for all qualities, both on 
spot and to arrive, being from $5.40, 
wood, down to $4.35, cotton, with the 
trading light and confined chiefly to of- 
ferings which were obtainable at $4.35 
@4.60, sacks. The price cutter appears 
to have put a quietus on all demand for 
leading brands. No evidence of any 
further transactions’ in new-crop flour. 
Spring clear was steady and quiet at 
$3.60@3.85, cotton, with desirable stock 
finding an occasional taker at $3.75@ 
3.80, but soft and ordinary hard to move 
at any price owing to the hot weather. 

Soft winters continued scarce and in 
good demand at $5@5.15 for patent and 
$4.65@4.80 for near-by straight, both 
basis wood. New wheat offerings sought 
recognition at 35@50c per bbl under the 
price of old, but with the trade trying to 
buy them at 75c under. Old wheat 
straight was the grade mostly dealt in, 
and the city mills were the principal 
sellers, at and around $4.35, bulk. Ohio 
also managed to do something in old 
flour, but on private terms. Low-grade, 
winter and spring, was neglected and 
nominal, 

Kansas flour was easier and quiet at 
$4.70@4.85, wood, for standard brands 
from old wheat, while new wheat offer- 
ings awakened some interest, since they 
were much more plentiful and could be 
had in instances at 25 to 30c per bbl 
below the rates for old, though no sales 
were made, as far as could be ascer- 
tained. The asking range for good new 
stock at the close was nominally $4.20@ 
4.35, jute or cotton, with practically no 
disposition to buy at this level. 

City mills report a lull in the foreign 
demand, but quite good sales of old 
wheat flour to domestic buyers. While 
still running moderately, they announce 
a further reduction of 10¢ per bbl in 
their wholesale quotations by way of get- 
ting in line with new-crop values. 

Clearances of flour for the week were 
20,410 bbls; receipts, also principally for 
shipment, 25,546. 

Ocean freights are generally stronger 
and some room is being taken for both 
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July and August loading. Quotations, 
per qr: Liverpool, 1s 9d; London, 2s; 
Glasgow, 2s 3d; Belfast, 2s 9d; Cardiff, 
2s 9d; Leith, 2s 3d; Dublin, 2s 9d; Co- 
penhagen, 2s 3d; Antwerp, 2s 3d; Ham- 
burg, 2s; Havre, 2s 9d; Rotterdam, 2s 
3d; full-cargo steamers, picked ports, 
berth terms, 2s 114d; Bremen, per 100 
Ibs, 30 pfennigs. ; 
NOTES 


The Chamber of Commerce will ad- 
journ from Thursday to Monday. 

Joseph Hannes, manager of the Thorn- 
ton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., was in Baltimore Wednesday. 

M. W. Smith, of the Fraser-Smith Co., 
shippers of oats, rye, wheat and barley, 
Minneapolis, was on ’change here Satur- 
day. 

E. K. Morse, of the Munson Line, New 
York, was on ’change last week as the 
guest of E. A. Slack, president of the 
Joseph R, Foard Transportation Co. 

Samuel Phillips, formerly of Baltimore 
but now associated with Rosenbaum 
Bros., grain receivers and shippers, Chi- 
cago, was a visitor to this’ market last 
week, 

The Louis Muller Co., grain exporters, 
cleared for Portugal during the week two 
cargoes of No. 2 hard wheat, aggregat- 
ing 380,000 bus and representing the bal- 
ance o1 three cargoes worked early in the 
month, 

Lewis C. Rice, president of the City 
Baking Co., left with his family Saturday 
afternoon for Bungalow Point, Md., 
where the family will remain for the 
summer and Mr. Rice will spend his 
week-ends, 

The Old Town Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Baltimore held 
its annual outing during the week at 
Atlantic City. ‘The party, comprising 
about 250 persons, made the trip in a 
special train. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour 
jobbers and mill agents, says they man- 
aged to sell in June about 4,000 bbls Seal 
of Minnesota to quick hand-to-mouth 
trade, at prices ranging $4.70@4.90, 
sacks, notwithstanding the general dull- 
ness. 

It is said that the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., early in the week 
offered to a Baltimore rate point Win- 
gold from old wheat at $4.65, jutes. It 
is also reliably reported that this flour 
was recently sold in this territory at 
$4.60, sacks. 

Wylie, Son & Co., leading jobbers, 
bought late in the week of Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, proprietors of the Atlas 
Mills, Milwaukee, Wis., 1,050 bbls of 
Laurel bakers spring patent and 500 bbls 
Hercules clear, all old wheat flour, on 
private terms. 

J. E. Harman, of W. D. Bahn & Co., 
millers of New Freedom, Pa., was on 
*change Thursday and said the wheat in 
his section was very short, both as to 
heads and straw; also very thin on the 
ground, and could hardly make more 
than half a crop. 

George S. Jackson, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain receivers and exporters, will sail 
from New York tomorrow for Europe. 
Mr. Jackson is going abroad primarily 
to represent the North American Export 
Grain Association, but will incidentally 
look after the interests of his own firm. 
He will be accompanied by his wife. 

H. S. Heffner, of the Heffner Milling 
Co., corn goods and feeds, Circleville, 
Ohio, was on ’change last week as the 
guest of Joseph M. Warfield, of Thos. 
S. Clark & Sons, grain commission, with 
whom he has been doing business for 
many years. As to the wheat in Ohio, 
Mr. Heffner said it looked thin on the 
ground but that the quality would be 
good. 

Harry S. Belt, a local millers’ agent, 
has been appointed co-receiver for C. C, 
Fink & Co., flour jobbers, who recently 
elected to liquidate their business through 
legal process. Mr. Belt makes the third 
receiver for the concern, and was ap- 
pointed by the court on the ground that 
ne is a trustee of the estate of the late 
C..C. Fink and that the estate should be 
represented in the settlement of the 
firm’s affairs. 

J. M. Wharton, local millers’ agent, on 
Thursday submitted to the Glade Valley 
Milling Co., Walkersville, Md., an offer 
of $3.75, bulk, on 1,000 bbls of its new 
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wheat straight flour for July-August 
shipment, and the manager of the mill, 
John V. Nichodemus, not only turned the 
offer down but said he had just refused 
$3.85, bulk, from New York. Moreover, 
Mr. Nichodemus declined to name a price 
at which he would sell new flour until he 
had the wheat in hand, claiming that the 
crop in his bailiwick would not be over 
three-quarters of an average one and 
that much of this promised to be very 
poor in quality. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
Baltimore, Md., June 30. 





ROCHESTER 


The flour output of the Rochester mills 
last week was 14,700 bbls, of which 12,500 
were spring wheat flour. This represent- 
ed 74 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 15,200, or 76 per cent, the previous 
week, and 11,200, or 54 per cent, a year 
ago. 

eThe demand for spring wheat flours 
was more active, patents being salable at 
firm prices throughout the week. Lead- 
ing brands were held at the top price of 
the season, although here and there a 
small concession was reported on patents 
in order to sell a line to Boston or New 
York customers. In the city, buying for 
actual, pressing needs was good, and 
millers made sales at higher prices. 

Best spring patents commanded $5.40 
@545 in bbls, Boston, and most of the 
sales were made at those figures. In a 
few instances, prices were shaded 10c per 
bbl, and mills that would sell for $5.30, 
Boston, did a good business for the dull 
season. Some eastern customers, how- 
ever, would not pay those prices, claim- 
ing that they could buy good spring pat- 
ents at $5@5.10 per bbl. But as spring 
wheat costs $1 per bu laid down in 
Rochester, millers could not afford to 
meet such a low-flour price. 

Spring clears were stiff on the upper 
qualities. Owing to the fact that most 
of the mills did not have many to offer, 
they held their prices at $4.40@4.45 per 
bbl, Boston. One mill offered a good 
spring clear at $4.30, which was the low 
price. Low-grade sold at $3@3.25. in 
jute, Boston, the demand being fair. 

Winters were scarce and firm, with 
prices at the highest of the season. Mills 
obtained $5.40 per bbl for the best 
straights, and they said the demand was 
equal to the supply. Most of the busi- 
ness was in and around Rochester, out- 
side buyers, especialty those in Boston 
and New York, claiming that they could 
get good winter straights as low as $5.10 
@5.25 per bbl. Rochester millers could 
not meet these low prices, declaring that 
winter wheat .cost them $1.10 or more 
per bu. 

The demand for rye flour was surpris- 
ingly active, and the millers had to turn 
down offers. They sold their output at 
$4.10 per bbl, f.0.b. this station. The city 
trade was not only good, but there was 
also a good shipping business. Graham 
flour was quiet at $5 per bbl. 

The market for millfeed was stronger, 
both bran and middlings being quoted 
higher. Sales of spring bran were made 
at $22.90@23 per ton in 100-lb sacks, 
Boston, while middlings brought $25.90@ 
26.50 per ton, Boston. Rye feed sold 
well at $21 per ton. Corn goods were 
firm but quiet. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Winter wheatfields in this part of the 
state look good and promise a larger 
crop than last year. The same is true of 
rye. There were good rains last week, 
and they will help the late growth of the 
plant. There is also a good crop of oats 
in parts of western New York. 


NOTES 

George Davis, of the J. G., Davis Co., 
was east on a business trip last week. 

Among the visitors on ‘change last 
week was Harry Park, of Canajoharie, 
N. ¥; 

Offerings of winter wheat were light 
last week, farmers not bringing in any 
to speak of. Millers would gladly pay 
$1.10 per bu for good milling wheat. 

The new bakery of the Ward Brothers 
Co., Inc., in this city, was opened this 
week. It fronts on Murry Street and 
extends from Texas Street to the New 
York Central Railroad, with a depth of 
140 feet. It is built of re-enforced con- 


crete, faced with brick, and represents an 


investment of nearly $250,000. It will 
give employment to about 100 workmen. 
R. J. Arxrys. 
Rochester, N. Y., June 30. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The market for flour continues slug- 
gish. Local jobbers and bakers seem to 
have ample supplies for current needs 
and are unwilling to pay: current mill 
limits. Some second-hand spring patent 
has sold at $4.60@4.75 per 196 lbs in 
wood, but manufacturers, as a rule, are 
asking $4.85@5.10, and doing. scarcely 
any new business. Clear and straight 
are in small supply and dull, with values 
largely nominal. 

Kansas flour is quoted at $4.25@4.50 
per 196 lbs in sacks for straight, but 
buyers are showing little interest. Old 
winters are in small supply and dull at 
$4.50@4.65 per 196 lbs in wood for 
straight. New winters are neglected, as, 
in spite of the excellent crop outlook, 
millers are unwilling to quote prices 
down to the views of buyers. ' 

The city mills report a dull trade and 
have made no change in prices. 


NOTES 

The Commercial Exchange will be 
closed from July 3 until July: 7. 

H. C. Stebbins, president of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., was a visitor 
here last week. 

Harvesting is progressing under favor- 
able conditions in this locality and the 
quality of the grain is excellent. 

Samuet S. DaNniELs. 

Philadelphia, Pa.; June 30. 





BUFFALO 


The mills ran about same as previous 
week, There was quite a little business 
done in small lots for immediate ship- 
ment, besides some export trade in pat- 
ents for which close to asking prices were 
paid, Orders, however, indicate that buy- 
ers will not take more than they can con- 
veniently handle. There is no interest in 
new-crop flour, and millers are looking 
for a steady demand for old flour until 
the new crop is ready. The general opin- 
ion is that new flour must start at old 
wheat flour prices. 

There was a good inquiry for clears 
for export, but buyers were particular 
as to quality, and nothing could be done 
here as there is a scarcity of good clears. 
Shipping directions are better than they 
have been for some time, and everything 
points to a fair flour trade in all grades. 

Rye flour in good demand and firm. 

Millfeeds have slowed down consider- 
ably the past few days, and it looks as if 
prices would go lower. The trouble seems 
to be that jobbers took all the feed of- 
fered at +bargain prices at junction 
points, and having a profit in it they are 
willing to sell at a fair margin above 
cost, which is considerably below the 
market. 

The trade has learned of this and is 
holding off. Jobbers are getting fright- 
ened and are throwing the stuff on the 
market. These offerings are not avail- 
able here and should not effect prices 
for local millfeed, as there is no surplus 
of any kind, the majority of mills being 
sold ahead. The situation, however, is 
a little tangled at present, with dealers 
looking for lower prices. The trade gen- 
erally is blaming the Philadelphia job- 
bers for the present unhealthy situation. 
Canadian mills were out of the market 
until last Saturday, when bran was of- 
fered at $20 and middlings at $21 in 100- 
lbs sacks, track, Buffalo. Buffalo mills 
would not accept less than $21.50 for 
middlings and the majority were asking 
$22. Bran was offered at $20. 

Corn-meal feeds in better demand, 
and firmer. Hominy feed unsettled, 
outside offerings being liberal. Gluten 
feed irregular. Oil meal higher and 
strong, with a good demand. Cottonseed 
meal higher and in light supply. No oat 
hulls in market. Oat feed was offered 
at $14, sacked, track, Buffalo, with an 
intimation that a bid of at least 50c less 
would be accepted. Rolled oats quiet 
but firm. Sunflower seed higher. Last 
sales were at $2.85 per 100 lbs, sacked, 
Buffalo; late prices, $3.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 89,700 bbls, represent- 
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ing 65 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 86,500, or 63 per cent, the previous 
week, and 93,200, or 68 per cent, a year 
ago. * 

NOTES 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 2,- 
200,000 bus, about the same as a year 
ago. 

No. 1 northern wheat sold in carloads 
last week at 963,c; last year the price 
was $1.181/,. 

Freight agents in northern New York 
report that crop conditions are fairly 
good, but would have been better except 
for cold and dry weather. 

George Urban, Jr., who for the past 
five weeks has been at home nursing a 
painful injury to one of his legs, ap- 
peared on ’change last Friday. 

Lake receipts of grain last week were 
3,792,000 bus; last year, 3,195,000. Feed 
receipts were only 55,200 sacks last week, 
showing a falling off of about 25,000 
sacks from the previous two weeks. 

A pot of lard caught fire in the bakery 
of Martin Gressan last week and de- 
stroyed his bakery and adjacent prop- 
erty. The damage to the bakery is $7,000, 
and on other property about $4,000. 

Charles E. Pollard, who has been in 
the flour and feed business for 30 years 
in Buffalo and Alden, N. Y., died last 
week, aged 61 years. He was born in 
Wales Center, N. Y., and spent his early 
life on a farm. 

Traffic on the Erie Canal is limited to 
a few boats daily. Last week’s shipment 
amounted to 47,000 bus, compared with 
287,600 a year ago. Forwarders say all 
the boats arriving from New York are 
loaded and that the work of unloading 
is going on very slowly. Rates are 41, 
asked on wheat and 2%4c per bu on oats, 
Buffalo to New York. 

E. BanGasseEr. 

Buffalo, N. Y., June 30. 





Exports for Week Ending June 21, 1913 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbis bus 

New York... 519,246 68,801 85,356 236,613 
Boston ..... 428,643 ..... 7,930 22,169 
Philadelphia. 502,000 ..... 29,000 152,000 
Baltimore... 170,808 4,000 16,537 11,250 
Newp’t News ...... 31,000 1,000 ...... 
Mebile scoos cosees 34,000 20,000 1,000 
New Orleans 339,000 32,000 8,000 3,000 
Galveston... 152,000 ..... 7,000  .cooee 
Montreal ...1,608,000 ..... 59,000 751,000 





Tots.,w'k 3,719,597 169,801 233,822 1,177,032 
Previous w'k 3,727,770 183,834 247,080 459,224 
U. Kingdom. 2,446,635 93,216 


Continent ..1,234,994 78,846 62,214 ...... 
South & Ctl. 
AMOPFICR... seccee coves | > | rrr 


West Indies. 
Oth. countries 


. -8,719,597 169,801 233,822 





Totals .. 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July 1, 1912, to. Same time 


June 21, 1913 last year 
Wheat, BGS ..c.ccccs 167,930,947 101,573,398 
Flour, bbis ......... 11,288,040 9,240,957 
Totals as wheat, bus.218,727,127 143,156,084 
Corm, DUB cccescesee 39,644,501 32,906,860 
Oats, bus .......+6- 41,612,974 6,930,388 





World’s Grain Shipments 


World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): June 29 
June 28 June 21 June i4 1912 





America ..... 4,056 > 5,840 3,328 
Russia ....... 2,603 2,032 2,424 2,408 
Danube ...... 1,336 328 616 1,136 
TmMGim wccccces 1,226 2,136 2,176 2,256 
Argentina .... 1,016 1,734 1,264 2,568 
Australia .... 288 960 800 848 
Others ....... 48 50 64 272 
Totals ..... 10,573 12,448 13,184 12,816 
COPR cosSececs 9,577 7,354 6,141 6,323 
On passage— 
Wheat ....... 44,152 48,160 51,184 46,152 
COO ccccccnes 36,236 30,803 28,875 29,869 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 58 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 43,225 bbis, from Sept. 1, 
1912, to June 21, with comparisons (000’s 


omitted): 
c—Output—7_ --Exports—, 
bbis bbis bbis bbis 
1912-13 1911-12 1912-13 1911-12 
Minneapolis ...14,981 12,707 1,501 578 
Duluth-Superior. 868 684 214 81 


7,033 251 108 


Totals ...... 24,171 20,424 1,966 767 


WHEAT CONSUMPTION BY SAME MILLS 
1912-13 1911-12 
bus 


58 outside mills 8,322 

















bus 
Minneapolis .........-+++0+- 67,414 67,182 
Duluth-Superior ..........-. 3,906 3,078 
58 outside mills ............ 37,449 31,648 
Betas ccsccccccccsccscces 108,769 91,908 
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The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined daily 
capacity of 8,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing June 28 was 22,500 bbls, representing 
47 per cent of capacity, compared with 
20,500, or 42.5 per cent, a week ago, 
18,300, or 38 per cent, a year ago, 27,800, 
or 58 per cent, two years ago, and 14,500, 
or 30 per cent, three years ago. 

Business with the mills is of the char- 
acter that usually prevails just before 
the coming of a new crop. Occasional 
sales are made to established trade. Con- 
sidering the time of the year, business is 
fair. Some mills have practically with- 
drawn quotations on old-crop flour. 

New-crop flour sales are not being 
made. Owing to the fact that soft winter 
wheat supplies are practically cleaned up 
ihe situation is a little unusual, and on 
this account mills are holding off on their 
new-crop sales until the situation becomes 
more settled. Furthermore, buyers’ ideas 
in regard to prices of new-crop flour 
seem to be somewhat below those of the 
millers. 

Millfeed is in fair demand but shows 
no advance in price. One mill reports 
being oversold. 

Cables continue to be exchanged be- 
tween millers and importers, but prices 
are Is@1s 6d out of line. It is apparent, 
however, that both the millers and im- 
porters expect to do some business to- 
gether on this next crop. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The weather was sizzling hot all last 
week, and undoubtedly proved of great 
benefit in maturing the growing wheat. 
Rain which fell during the week was 
also beneficial. In southern Ohio and 
southern Indiana the crop is now made 
and cutting is under way, or nearly* com- 
pleted. In northern Ohio, cutting may 
not begin much before July 4. 

There have been some reports of joint 
worm in southern Ohio, but it is thought 
this has appeared rather late to do seri- 
ous damage. Indications point, as here- 
tofore, to an average crop for this section 
of the country. 


MICHIGAN MILLERS’ SUMMER MEETING 


The summer meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association will be held at 
the Michigan Agricultural College, East 
Lansing, July 11. The programme for 
the day will be as follows: trolley ride 
from Lansing to the college, leaving at 
10:30 a. m; meeting of the association at 
11 a. m. on’ the agricultural building 
balcony; luncheon under the campus 
trees at 1:30 p. m; talks by the profes- 
sors of the college after luncheon, fol- 
lowed by inspection of points of interest 
at the college, including the experimental 
flour mill and the wheat- and flour-test- 
ing laboratory. 


ALFALFA IN OHIO 


The growth of alfalfa is on the increase 
in Ohio and it is winning its way on 
account of the profit it returns, while it 
at the same time fertilizes and restores 
the soil. Every county.now reports this crop 
to the Ohio state board of agriculture. 
A campaign in favor of this grass, ac- 
companied with suitable propaganda, is 


now under way. For best results the seed~ 


should be put in the gréynd the last week 
in July or the first week in August. A 
good seed bed is necessary and inocula- 
tion helps the cause. Ground that has 
been growing sweet clover will suffice. 
oT good seed should be used; some bad 

has been offered from the West. An 





alfalfa acre contest is a possibility of the 
future. 
CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Eleven mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined daily capacity of 13,360 bbls, 
for the week ending June 28 made 40,288 
bbls of flour, or 50 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 50,450, or 75 per cent, the 
previous week, by 11 mills of 11,250 bbls 
capacity. 

Commenting on the flour and feed situ- 
ation, these mills report: Flour fair, feed 
fair... Not much interest shown 1 new 
flour yet, feed good...Flour fair, feed 
good. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report are the following: 


OHIO 

Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 
Harter Milling Co., Toledo. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 

INDIANA 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

MICHIGAN 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, 


NOTES 

The Toledo Produce Exchange will be 
closed July 4 and 5. 

The Fennville (Mich.) Milling Co. has 
joined the Michigan State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. ; : 

The mill of the Unionville Milling Co., 
Geneva, Ohio, burned last week, loss 
$12,000. 

John Vocke, Napoleon, Ohio, has just 
started his new mill after the fire last 
October. 

Forty thousand bushels of No. 1 north- 
ern were received from Duluth at Toledo 
last Friday via the steamer Bulgaria. 

M. D. Beardslee, Detroit, Mich., of the 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
was in Toledo and called at this office 
last Tuesday. 

James E. Stewart, who has been at- 
tached to the Cleveland office of the 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
since last March, was in Toledo Monday 
of last week. 

C. S. Miller, central states manager 
for the Claro Milling Co., Waseca, Minn., 
with headquarters at Anderson, Ind., was 
in Toledo and called at this office 
Wednesday of last week. 

W. M. Coup, manager of the Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, plant of The Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, was mar- 
ried at Mount Vernon June 25 to Miss 
Mary Clark. They have gone east on a 
wedding trip. 

E. F. Lienhard, formerly with the W. 
H. Gardner Grain & Mill Co., Bellevue, 
Ohio, is now with the Jacob Theobald 
Flour Co., Cleveland. Mr. Lienhard is 
to have charge of the car-lot flour and 
feed business of this company. 

David Anderson, vice-president of the 
new Soft Winter Wheat Millers’ Club, 
and president of: the National Milling 
Co., Toledo, was ‘in Indianapolis last 
Wednesday assisting in the perfection of 
the final arrangements governing this 
club. 

The new home of the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce was dedicated last 
week. Addresses at the dedication were 
made by ex-President William Howard 
Taft, now professor in the law school at 
Yale University, and by Governor James 
M. Cox, of Ohio. 

Charles Burge, president S. W. Flower 
& Co.,-seed dealers, and Fred Jaeger, of 
J. F. Zahm & Co., grain, both of Toledo, 
attended the joint meeting of the Na- 
tional Seed Traders’ Association and the 
National Wholesale Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation in Cleveland last week. 
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Frank H. Tanner, now secretary of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, and -for- 
merly operating the Hicks Brown Mill- 
ing Co., Mansfield, Ohio, accompanied by 
his son, W. P. Tanner, a flour broker of 
New York, were in Toledo and called at 
this office on Monday of last week. 

Henry Vetter, who was killed in the 
mill explosion of the Husted Milling Co. 
at Buffalo, N. Y., last week, was a for- 
mer resident of Toledo, having left this 
city about 10 years ago to take charge of 
the plant where he met his death. He was 
at one time a grain inspector at Toledo 
and also worked for the Paddock-Hodge 
Co., a local grain firm. 

Walter Stone, of the L. S. Churchill 
Grain & Seed Co., Toledo, attended the 
National Hay Dealers’ convention at Pe- 
oria, Ill. He says that the opinion of 
most hay dealers who attended the con- 
vention was that the timothy crop has 
been ruined by the excessive prolonged 
hot weather. He says that crops of red 
clover and alsike are probably the largest 
this country has ever seen. 

There is some speculation as to how 
heavy the movement of soft winter wheat 
will be immediately following harvest. 
Ordinarily, receipts the first half of July 
are light. Two years ago, however, on 
account of the scare incident to the pro- 
posed reciprocity treaty with Canada, 
farmers were liberal sellers and the 
movement was heavy. Possibly, farmers 
may find in the free wheat measure of 
the new tariff another cause for liberal 
selling this year. 





INDIANA 


Conditions of the flour trade changed 
little from the previous week. Demand 
quiet to fair, but quite satisfactory in 
view of the fact that harvest is practi- 
cally here. The demand continues from 
the established trade and for limited 
amounts, but sufficient of this to keep the 
mills going. 

Shipping directions are coming in bet- 
ter, and millers are able to dispose of 
their contracts on old flour. 

Much interest is shown by buyers in 
new-crop flour, but they are all timid 
about making contracts yet, for their 
views are still unchanged that lower 
prices must come with the new crop. 
Millers continue to hold prices firm, and 
not much new business has been done. 
Should conditions be such as to bring 
about a reduced value of new wheat flour, 
a very good business would result, inas- 
much as stocks are exhausted, and buyers 
would be ready to place contracts for 
large amounts. Until satisfied with the 
value of new wheat, not much business 
on the new crop is anticipated. 

Flour prices are being held firm. Quo- 
tations: best patent, $4.75@5; straight, 
$4.35@4.80; clear, $4.05@4.40 per bbl, 
f.o.b. Indianapolis, which are the same 
as for the previous week. 

There has been a very good demand 
for feed, especially for prompt shipment, 
and prices are firm to higher. Mixed 
feed was quoted $21@21.50 per ton, bulk, 
in car lots. 

For No. 2 red wheat 961/4,c was bid on 
call board at Indianapolis, Saturday. 

Stocks of wheat showed a decrease of 
22,000 bus, there having been 59,000 bus 
in stock Saturday in Indianapolis. 


GOOD CROP CONDITIONS 


The early part of the week Indiana had 
a good general rain, which was_ badly 
needed and which did wonders for the 
growing crops, especially corn. The lat- 
ter part the weather was hot and dry and 
farmers made the most of it cutting 
wheat, which is almost general now. In 
some sections it has been completed, and 
in all instances the yield has been much 
heavier than expected. The quality is 
excellent. A reyort has been compiled 
by grain men in the state, and it shows 
that Indiana is going to have a very good 
yield of fine quality. 

The condition of the growing corn 
could not be much better than at this 
time, and the present outlook is that In- 
diana will again harvest a bumper crop. 

The oats harvest is going to run a 
little short, due to the lack of moisture 
when mostly needed. 


FROM THE TRADE 


Goshen Milling Co: The demand for 
flour is rather quiet at present, as many 
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buyers are holding off for new wheat 
flour. Feed for quick shipment is in 
good demand at somewhat higher prices. 
The growing wheat is ripening fast, and 
we think that some farmers will com- 
mence cutting about July 1. Indications 
are that we shall have a good yield and 
the quality will be very satisfactory. The 
weather has been of the very best for 
the corn crop, warm with frequent 
showers. 

The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain 
Co., Monticello:. The demand for flour 
improved some last week. While our 
sales have not been heavy, shipping direc- 
tions on former sales have been very 
good. Demand for feed steadily improv- 
ing at advanced price. Harvesting of 
wheat just beginning and we expect a 
fair yield of good quality. Prospect for 
a good corn crop is very flattering at 
this time. 

NOTES 

Robbers looted the office of Tyner & 
Son’s elevator at Westport, and obtained 
$1,072 in money and checks. 

The Nordyke & Marmon Co. has ex- 
tended its corporate existence 50 years, 
enlarged the objects of the company, in- 
creased its common stock $200,000, and 
issued preferred stock to the amount of 
$500,000. 

Judge Anderson, of the federal court, 
last week granted an injunction, by con- 
sent of the litigants, to the Ph. H. Postel 
Milling Co., of Mascoutah, IIl., to prevent 
the Blish Milling Co., of Seymour, Ind., 
from using the word “Elegant” on its 
flour product. Damages have been ad- 
justed outside of court. 

At the meeting of the Soft Winter 
Wheat Millers’ Club on June 26, which 
was well attended, by-laws and a consti- 
tution were outlined, approved and 
adopted. The executive committee was 
instructed to proceed with the ¢ompletion 
of the organization, and much good is 
expected to result to all concerned. There 
was also a general discussion of condi- 
tions in the milling trade. A secretary 
has not as yet been appointed. 

E. E. Perry. 

Indianapolis, Ind., June 30. 





MICHIGAN 


Winter wheat flour is quoted lower, but 
the market had a rather firm tone at the 
close, owing to the strong character of 
the wheat situation. Business was good 
all week and the mills reported satis- 
factory sales and profitable prices. The 
week’s bookings were quite up to the 
production of flour. Eastern business 
shows a small improvement over the pre- 
vious week and orders came more freely 
during the last days, indicating less bear- 
ishness on the part of the trade. Wheat 
news the last few days has not been so 
reassuring and the influence on buyers is 
seen in the tendency to enlarge the size 
of their orders. Nearly all the trade of 
the week was with regular customers in 
established brands. The South was not 
a liberal buyer, the East alone showing 
an increase. 

Prices have not been changed by deal- 
ers in spring wheat flour, but the market 
is quoted firm, owing to crop uncertainty. 
Buying has not shown much increase in 
volume. Bakers and dealers, as a rule, 
are well supplied and see no reason up 
to the present time to become unduly 
nervous over the spring wheat situation. 
Salesmen are not pushing trade. They 
recognize that the present is a dull sea- 
son and are not anxious to make sales 
reaching far into the future. 

All wheat feeds are active and higher. 
The advance is about 50c per ton. Corn 
feeds show no change, but the market is 
very firm. 

Trade in rye flour is not active. The 
market is firm, and very little Michigan 
rye is offered in this market. Rolled oats 
are firm at a small advance and no 
change is noted in corn-meal prices. 
Trade is slow in corn meal. 

Cash wheat is not moving in this mar- 
ket. There is little or no demand for it 
on the part of the mills, and the price 
shows a small decline. While the market 
late in the week was firm, the advance 
was shown in futures rather than in the 
cash article. Speculation in wheat has 
been active and shows an increasing tend- 
ency. Most conservative dealers feel that 
wheat is not high at the present level 
when all other commodities are taken 
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into consideration, and the market finds 
ready support on all sharp breaks. 


THE MICHIGAN CROPS 

Field men and supervisors of the 
Michigan Agricultural College report a 
bad crop outlook for Michigan. They 
attribute the failure to a cold, wet spring, 
with late frosts, followed by hot weather. 
They place wheat at a little better than 
half a crop and oats about the same. 


DETROIT FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Detroit mills last week made 13,000 
bbls of flour, equal to about 79 per cent 
of capacity, compared with the same 
quantity the week before, 16,800 bbls, or 
100 per cent, one year ago, and 15,000, 
or 95 per cent, two years ago. 

NOTES 

Z. C. Buchanan, head salesman in the 
East for David Stott, together with other 
eastern salesmen, will be in Detroit next 
week for a vacation. 

Good progress is being made with the 
machinery of the new Commercial mill. 
The turbine engines were tested last 
week and did satisfactory service. 

David EK. Stott has returned from a 
business trip through the eastern states. 
His observation leads to the conclusion 
that flour dealers are not largely stocked 
with goods. He looks for a fair eastern 
business. 

Inspectors of the state pure food de- 
partment have discovered “rope” germs 
in the bakery of Joseph Sosnowski in this 
city, and the bakery has been closed for 
two weeks. ‘The inspectors will disinfect 
the bakery four hours each day with 
sulphur and the living apartments of the 
bakery with formaldehyde for eight days. 
‘The owner of the bakery found that there 
was something wrong with his bread and 
called the inspectors to make an exami- 
nation. They found that fresh bread 
took on a strong odor in one day. 

Joun Barr. 

Detroit, Mich., June 30. 





Northwestern Reports 


R. C. Tennant, president Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn: Flour sales 
have been light in last two weeks. Are 
crowded with shipping directions more 
now than any time during crop, running 
full capacity. Think that the bakers have 
been working down contracts, and that 
their bookings will be well cleaned up 
by the time the new wheat moves. Be- 
lieve jobbers are not carrying very big 
stocks. Demand for fancy clear very 
good; behind on our orders nearly all 
season, Crop in this vicinity is very 
good. Had very heavy showers last week, 
which think will be nearly sufficient to 
mature wheat. 

The manager of a 600-bbl spring wheat 
mill writes: Flour trade is almost lifeless 
this hot weather and we are booking only 
a few orders for immediate shipment. 
Buyers are not inclined to take hold, al- 
-though they are showing more interest 
than for some time. Would not be sur- 
prised to see good buying during July, 
should present crop prospects continue. 
Are running full time and have enough 
orders on books, with the new business 
which should come in, to keep us going 
until Aug. 31. Millfeed is firm and, we 
believe, will advance. 

W. C. Boeke, manager Jennison Bros. 
& Co., Janesville, Minn: Flour sales are 
rather light. With what orders have on 
books and new business coming in, we 
manage to keep going full time. Buying 
seems to be from hand to mouth and 
prices are pretty close. Clears are in 
excellent demand and we are sold ahead 
Millfeed in good demand; could sell twice 
our output. With a continuance of dry 
weather, feed prices should materially 
advance. 

L.. Christian & Co., Minneapolis: Flour 
is very dull. New business confined to 
buying for immediate requirements. 
Trade in general is bearish because of 
better reports recently circulated about 
Nebraska and Kansas crops. Directions 
on old flour orders are liberal. The ef- 
fect of the recent steady markets can 
easily be seen by the manner in which 
the trade is ordering out old flour. Clears 
are in good demand and millfeed is firm. 





Stephen Birch, a pioneer miller of 
Franklin, N. Y., died June 16, aged 80 
years. 


~___-THE WEEKL 


/ THE HUSTED EXPLOSIO 

‘Cause of Destruction in Doubt — Ful 
Equipped with Dust Collectors—Seventeen 
Dead, Seventy-five Injured, Nine Missing 


The plant of the Husted Milling Co., 
destroyed by fire and explosion on Tues- 
day, consisted of a 250,000-bu elevator, 
constructed of wooded cribwork, with one 
tier of concrete bins, which replaced 
some wooden ones previously destroyed 
by fire. The superstructure containing 
the scales, garners and distributing ap- 
paratus was of structural steel, not fire- 
proofed. This was known as the A ele- 
vator. Alongside of this and spanning 
three or four tracks was a steel frame 
cleaning-house. 

At one end of the A elevator and sepa- 
rated from it by a concrete tower con- 
taining stairs and elevator legs was a 
400,000-bu re-enforced concrete elevator 
known as the B elevator or Annex. 

There was also a mill building approxi- 
mately 30x100 feet, six stories in height 
and constructed of steel and fireproofed. 

In addition to the above there was a 
wooden warehouse, covered with galva- 
nized iron, about 70x250 feet, which was 
known as the A warehouse; a building 
approximately 100x150 feet, of brick with 
steel columns and containing cribbed bins 
of about 50,000 bus capacity, known as 
the B warehouse, and still another ware- 
house 100x150 feet, two stories, of steel 
and wood construction with brick inclos- 
ing walls, which was known as the C 
warehouse. ‘There was also a complete 
power plant in a building of brick and 
steel. 

The machinery equipment was modern 
and up to date, all elevator legs through- 
out being of steel and all customary 
dust-collecting devices used in modern 
plant installed throughout. 

The exact cause of the destruction of 
this plant is not known at this time, but 
the results are almost unbelievable. All 
the damage which resulted occurred with- 
in one hour’s time, although the fire con- 
tinued to burn for several days. The A 
elevator and its cleaning-house, the mill 
building, power plant, and the A ware- 
house are completely destroyed, the B 
warehouse badly damaged and the tower 
of the concrete elevator damaged. The 
concrete elevator, although subjected to 
terrific heat, is in relatively good condi- 
tion, although the plaster covering on the 
bin floor was blown off and scattered for 
great distances. The line of concrete 
bins in the A elevator alone stand in the 
ruins of that house. The C warehouse, 
which remains almost intact, was pro- 
tected by a fire wall and rolling steel 
shutters, while the concrete annex also 
protected it from the intense heat of the 
burning cribwork in the A elevator. 

The fire plainly demonstrated that 
steel work, unprotected, was not fire- 
proof construction and that this type of 
building, even where fireproofed, could 
not resist the combined effects of fire and 
explosion. The concrete buildings alone 
withstood it successfully. 

The loss to the company 
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Pratt vice-president of the Husted Mill- 
ing Co. Both are doing all they can to 
lessen the suffering of the men hurt in 
the accident, providing physicians and 
nurses, and assisting the wives and chil- 
dren of the men who were killed. 

D. J. Price, of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. C., has 
been in Buffalo for several days. He 
visited most of the mills and davetoen, 
and had a consultation with President 
Husted. 

Mr. Price took some photographs of 
the wrecked plant, and interviewed a few 
of the survivors. Mr. Price’s attention 
was directed to Buffalo at this time 
solely because of the Husted accident. 
He is conducting a general. investigation, 
and it was thought that important data 
could be secured here. The purpose of 
the government’s efforts is to collect in- 
formation that may be used as the basis 
of federal regulations, designed to pre- 
vent or mitigate further accidents of a 
similar nature. 

A wrecking gang of about 100 men is 
employed at the plant in removing the 
débris. A big job is presented and it 
will be two weeks before the bottom is 
reach&, 

E. BANGASSER. 

Buffalo, N. Y., June 30. 





HEAD OF THE LAKES 


Business with Duluth-Superior mills 
last week showed practically no variation 
from that of the previous week. Buyers 
are taking flour sparingly, in the belief 
that prices will be lower, and that noth- 
ing is to be lost by waiting. The mills 
are receiving free offers, but they are too 
low for acceptance. With wheat firm 
and shipping instructions good, no con- 
cessions are being made. One mill is 
behind in filling orders. 

Foreign business is at a standstill; im- 
porters want no flour at quotations mills 
are able to make. 

The inquiry for durum wheat flour is 
improving, but bids are usually out of 
line and little business results. 

Sales of rye flour are steady and suffi- 
cient to absorb all of the offerings of the 
local mill, which is operating at full ca- 
pacity to fill orders. Prices are un- 
changed. 

The Duluth-Superior mills last week 
produced 17,040 bbls of flour, or 47 per 
cent of capacity, against 16,680, or 46 
per cent, the previous week, and 18,130, 
or 50 per cent, a year ago. 

All kinds of millfeed, except bran, are 
holding steady. Bran is in light demand 
and 25c lower than a week ago. Other 
grades seem to be wanted. Mills have 
their output well sold, and are only of- 
fering in a limited way. 

WATER RATE ON WHEAT 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, continues at 1%,c bu. The vol- 
ume of grain being shipped is only mod- 
erate, with the bulk of cargoes consisting 
of coarse grain—oats and barley. 
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Receipts of all grains are running 
heavy and promise to so continue for 
some time. The shipping demand is ex- 
pected to improve, instructions indicating 
that considerable quantities are to go 
out in the first half of July. 

A cargo of flaxseed aggregating 84,845 
bus was shipped from Duluth to Chicago 
last week. 


EXPORT WHEAT SITUATION 


Ames-Brooks Co., Duluth: Export 
business in wheat last week was very 
dull. Importers seem able to get along 
without any fresh purchases of American 
wheat, the same as they have for weeks. 
Nevertheless, we cannot help but fee! 
their requirements are such that ther 
will soon at least be a demand for ol! 
crop spring wheat. 

Foreign crops have made satisfactor, 
progress, so there is nothing in their ow) 
situation to encourage any very vigorous 
buying; they are always skeptical of any 
American damage reports at this time of 


year. 
Eastern milling demand at Duluth con- 
tinues almost entirely lacking. Our 


stocks actually increased for the week, 
an extraordinary condition at this time 
of year. The old-crop situation is quite 
depressing. 


NOTES 


The Fraser-Smith Co., of Minneapolis, 
has opened an office in Duluth, with A. J. 
Kennebrook as manager. 

More than 600,000 bus of oats and 112,- 
000 bus of barley were shipped from 
Duluth-Superior elevators over Sunday. 

E. H. Woodruff, of Minneapolis, will 
take charge of the Duluth office of Ben- 
son-Newhouse-Stabeck Co. E. R. An 
derson, who has been here for several 
years, goes to Winnipeg. 


The Omaha road has placed a tempo 
rary embargo on shipments to the Itasca 
elevator, its own house, though leased to 
the Itasca Elevator Co. Cars are accu- 
mulating there faster than they can be 
unloaded. 


The Lake Shippers’ Clearance Associa- 
tion of Winnipeg has discontinued its 
office in Duluth, and now transacts all 
business from the main office. It handles 
the clearance of bonded grain from the 
elevators for Winnipeg owners. 


The Becher-Labree Co. is a new Du- 
luth grain firm. H. J. Labree, who has 
been floor trader for the Van Dusen- 
Harrington Co. for several years, will 
represent the firm on the floor. J. B. 
Becher, his partner, was formerly asso- 
ciated with A. B. Wolvin. 


Cash No. 1 northern wheat sells at Ic 
over July—same as week ago. No. | 
durum brings le over July; No. 1 flax- 
seed, 1%4c over. Oats during the week 
1¥%c higher, closed %c higher. Rye is 
1¥%,c higher; barley, lec lower. Corn was 
up 2c, but closed 114¢ higher. 

F. G. Cartson. 

Duluth, Minn., June 30. 





is fixed at about $500,000, 
though the amount of the 
damage to grain and feed 
by fire and water has not 
been estimated. The ca- 
pacity of the elevator was 
650,000 bus, and it was 
stocked up to the limit on 
the day of the accident. 
The exact amount ruined 
is not known. 

The loss of life is one of 
the worst in the history of 
the city. At the present 
writing 17 are dead, 9 
missing, and 75 injured, 
more or less severely. 

Two inspectors of the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange 
were in the Husted plant 
at the time of the explo- 
sion. Both are dead. 

In order to save the lives 
of many of the victims, 
hundreds of inches of skin 
will have to be grafted 
upon their burned flesh. 
Among those to volunteer 
to give skin for the pur- 
pose was the mayor of 
Buffalo. 

Edwin M. Husted is 
president and Riley E. 











Husted Milling Co.’s Plant at Buffalo, N. Y., Destroyed by Explosion and Fire 
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Trading in flour is largely confined to 
domestic accounts. Bookings for de- 
livery in Ontario and the Maritime Prov- 
inces are good for this time of the year 
and the higher prices established lately 
have not reduced the volume to any 
serious extent. The business now moving 
is almost all of a sorting character. 

In the export department, interest is 
turning over to the new-crop months. 
Old-crop business is about over, especial- 
ly in winter wheat flour. Buyers and 
sellers are too far apart for much trad- 
ing. Asking prices for 90 per cent spring 
wheat flours, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or 
london range from 26s 6d to 27s 6d per 
280 Ibs in 140-Ib jute sacks. Ontario 90 
per cent winters in cotton are worth 28s 
per 280 lbs, ¢.i.f., Glasgow or London 
and $d less to Liverpool. Leith prices 
are 3d over Glasgow and Aberdeen 9d 
over. 

Toronto brokers buying winter patents 
from country mills for export offer $4.05 
@4.10 per bbl in their bags at seaboard. 

Local quotations for leading brands of 
spring and winter wheat flour and blends 
are as follows: 


Bbis 
Spring patents, firsts ......-seeeseeees $5.50 
Spring patents, seconds .......+seeee. 5.00 
Spring patents, first bakers .........+-. 4.80 
Spring patents, second bakers ......... 4.40 
Winter and spring blends, 90 p. c...... 5.00 
Blended straightS .......seeeeeeeeeees 4.90 
Witteh BUPRITIED 6 cc cccisctdevecscecoce 5.00 


Spring wheat flours in jute, cotton 10c per 
bbl extra; winters and blends in jute; all 
delivered in wholesale quantities Ontario 
points. 

Millfeed is in better demand at higher 
prices. Bran advanced $1 per ton at the 
beginning of the week and shorts followed 
on Thursday. A_ threatened shortage 
in the crop of hay has added further 
strength to an already firm millfeed situ- 
ation. The mill price for bran in car lots 
delivered Ontario points is now $18 per 
ton and for shorts $20 pey ton. 

Grain men report sales of wheat to 
Ontario mills limited. Present costs are 
too high to allow of any profit after mill- 
ing. Moreover, winter wheats are so 
scarce that mills making blends are not 
working very steadily. Prices show no 
marked changes. Quotations: 


NO. 8 WIMP cccccccveccesccccese 98@ 99 
NO. DB MOPERGTM 2c ccccccccccccesee -@1.03 
NO, 3 MOPOMETR cc ccsccscccccccses -@1.00 
NG, OG. ghd he dsbscecnse bs -@ 97 


Winter wheat quotation is for car lots at 
country points in Ontario; spring wheat in 
car lots f.o.b. Georgian Bay ports. 

The excellent condition of spring grain 
crops in Ontario has given the market 
for them an easier feeling but prices are 
holding nominally at old figures in the 





ineantime. Quotations: 

Per bu 
No. 2 white Ontario oats ....... 36@ 37 
No. 2 Canadian western ........ --@ 40 
No. 3 Canadian western ........ -@ 38% 
Maltingg BAFley 2. nccccccccesess 55@ 60 
Feed barley ..... 52 
RIG desstcsvcces 65 
Buckwheat oe 62 
POR Sates is} <tewedicdscsiveries 95 
aT re 50@ 62 


All Ontario grains in car lots f.o.b. point 
of shipment; Manitoba oats f.o.b. Bay ports. 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are quiet at 
the advanced prices of a week ago. There 
is some inquiry for oatmeal for export 
but until new-crop trading commences 
the export trade will be light. Rolled 
oats to points anywhere between Windsor 
and Montreal are $2.15 per sack of 90 
Ibs, delivered or $4.55 per bbl; oatmeal in 
98-lb and 196-lb packages, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. For export, asking 
prices of Canadian companies are: rolled 
oats, per 280 lbs, c.i.f. London, Liverpool 





or Glasgow, 28s, less 2 per cent; pinhead, 
28s 9d; medium and fine oatmeal, 28s 3d; 
coarse cut and standard, 28s; continental 
markets, proportionate prices. 


THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS 


Seasonable weather since a week ago 
has put the grain crops of Ontario in 
best of condition. The fall wheat could 
hardly look better than it does at pres- 
ent and the promise is for an abundant 
yield, but it should be remembered that 
the acreage is smaller than in other 
years, which will reduce the outturn 
somewhat. All the spring grains show 
prime condition and, with normal con- 
ditions till harvest, Ontario will have 
nothing to complain of. Hay is the only 
short crop. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freight rates as quoted to On- 
tario mills have not changed since a week 
ago, but shippers are beginning to fear 
an advance after new-crop flour is ready 
to ship, and steamship men give them no 
encouragement to hope otherwise. Au- 
gust-September rates will probably be 2c 
over present quotations and October- 
November 4c over. 

The Glasgow rate on flour from Mont- 
real is 16c per 100 lbs; Montreal to 
Aberdeen and Dundee, 22c; Montreal to 
Leith, 22c; Montreal to Belfast, 20c; 
Montreal to Dublin, 21c; Boston to Liv- 
erpool, 14c; Philadelphia to London, léc; 
New York to Glasgow, léc; New York to 
Bristol, 184,c; Baltimore to Leith, 19c; 
Philadelphia to Leith, 18c; Baltimore to 
Belfast, 22c; Baltimore to Dublin, 23c; 
Boston and New York to Aberdeen and 
Dundee, 22c; New York to Rotterdam, 
17@19c; New York to Amsterdam, 20c; 
New York and Boston to Copenhagen, 
22c; Halifax to St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, 124%4c; New York to St. John’s, 
1214¢. 

WEST INDIAN RECIPROCITY 


As noted in previous issues, the new 
preferential trade arrangement between 
a number of the British West Indian 
Islands and Canada came into effect on 
June 2. So far as the flour trade is con- 
cerned the season is not favorable for 
any marked change in the volume of 
business done, but it is expected that this 
agreement will ultimately give Canada 
almost the whole of the flour trade of 
that part of the British Empire. Al- 
ready the West Indies are the second 
best customer Canadian mills have and 
their purchases of flour amount to some- 
thing over 350,000 bbls per annum. Un- 
der the new arrangement this quantity 
will be increased. The amount of the 
preference in favor of Canadian flour, as 
against foreign countries, is 1s per bbl. 


NOTES 


D. G. Van Dusen, of New York, was 
a visitor in Toronto a week ago. 


Nelson Hay, of Hay Bros., Toronto 
and Bristol, Ont., became suddenly ill a 
week ago and will be laid up for some 
time. Mr. Hay is intimate with the grain 
trade of Canada. 

A. E.. McQuaig, manager of the Cana- 
dian Cereal Co., spent most of last week 
in motoring through the grain-raising 
sections of Ontario. He formed a good 
impression of the growing crops. 

Smart-Woods, Ltd., bag manufactur- 
ers, Toronto, held their annual picnic at 
Niagara Falls on June 23. The party 
consisted of all the employees of the 
company and their families, and made an 
imposing crowd. A number of milling 
and other friends in the trade of this 
city were present. 

J. C. Pillman, of Pillman & Phillips, 
London, spent Thursday and Friday in 
Toronto. He is accompanied by his son, 
Charles. From here they went to Kee- 





watin for a visit with G. V. Hastings, of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
at his summer home on the Lake of the 


Woods. Afterwards they will visit Win- 
nipeg, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Chicago 
and other points in the United States, 
before returning to England. Like most 
of the British importers, Mr. Pillman 
looks for a great development in the 
Canadian export flour trade. 





MONTREAL 
The market for winter wheat grades of 
flour was stronger last week, and prices 
were advanced 25@35c per bbl, which 
was attributed to the improved demand 


- from biscuit manufacturers, who had al- 


lowed their stocks to run down to a pret- 
ty low level. The limited quantity of 
winter wheat available throughout On- 
tario tended to strengthen the situation 
considerably, and still higher prices are 
anticipated before the new wheat crop is 
ready for grinding. The offerings from 
Ontario millers are limited, and dealers 
here have paid as high as $2.30 per bag 
for 90 per cents for delivery within the 
next six weeks, and some of them are 
firm at $2.40. An active trade was done 
on spot, with sales of choice patents at 
$5.50, straight rollers at $5.10 per bbl, in 
wood, and the latter in bags at $2.40, with 
extras at $2 per bag. 

The market for spring wheat flour re- 
mains very firm with a fairly active 
trade doing. The demand from local and 
country buyers is good, and there is also 
a fair number of orders coming from the 
lower provinces for car lots, but the trade 
with Newfoundland is rather quiet, as 
they bought freely earlier in the season, 
for shipment throughout the summer. 
The demand is principally for first and 
second patents, of which supplies are 
ample to fill all requirements. Sales of 
firsts were made at $5.90, seconds at 
$5.40, and strong clears at $5.20 per bbl 
in wood, and 30c per bbl less in bags. 
The export trade in spring wheat flour 
continues very quiet. The only sale re- 
ported of any consequence last week was 
10,000 sacks for shipment to Dublin at 
26s for export patent, but it is evident 
that a very large business was done in 
the early part of the season, as the week- 
ly shipments continue fairly heavy. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
99,329 sacks, compared with 61,948 last 
year. The exports for the week were 
89,664 sacks, against 111,845 a year ago. 

A feature of the millfeed market last 
week was the stronger feeling for bran. 
Prices advanced $1 per ton, which is at- 
tributed to the increased demand from 
local and American buyers, and that 
some of the leading millers are sold ahead 
for some time to come. The demand for 
export account has been good, and mill- 
eys in some cases have had to refuse or- 
ders for round lots for future shipment. 
On the whole, an active trade was done 
and prices dre firmly held at $18 per ton, 
including bags. Recent sales for ship- 
ment to the United States were made at 
$15.30, f.o.b. Fort William, but it is a 
question whether millers would accept 
this figure for round lots today. There 
was also a better demand for shorts for 
shipment to the United States, and sales 
of 25 cars were made at $15.85 per ton, 
f.o.b. Fort William, but the local and 
country demand is still rather quiet, and 
stocks on spot are fairly large. Millers, 
however, believe it will all be wanted at 
higher prices, as the prospects for the hay 
crop in Canada are poor. Shorts are 
selling at $19, and middlings at $22 per 
ton, including bags. 

The market for rolled oats is stronger, 
and prices have advanced 10c per bbl. 
The higher prices have tended to curtail 
the demand some, and the market is 
rather quiet, with sales at $4.55 per bbl, 





in wood and at $2.15 per bag. The ex- 
ports for the week were 2,720 sacks and 
825 cases, compared with 9,814 sacks and 
9,015 cases last year. 

Private cables received last week of- 
fered to cancel large purchases of wheat 
made some time ago at Is per qr less 
than it could be delivered at today; con- 
sequently, there is practically no demand 
from foreign buyers for wheat, and the 
market is very dull. Receipts for the 
week were 1,670,667 bus, compared with 
893,823 last year. 

Business in oats over the cable last 
week was very quiet, but there was an 
increased demand from local buyers for 
supplies, as their stocks are low; conse- 
quently, a more active trade was done in 
this respect. The demand was principal- 
ly for sample grades owing to the good 
quality of these oats, and the much lower 
prices they are selling at compared with 
the regular grades, but supplies of sam- 
ple oats are drying up and buyers will 
soon have to turn their attention to the 
better grades. A number of sales were 
made, including 45,000 bus at 3814c per 
bu, ex-store, and 30,000 bus extra No. 1 
feed at 39'%c, c.i.f. Montreal, while 
bids of 3844c were made for round lots 
of No. 1 feed for shipment from Fort 
William and refused. Car lots of No. 2 
Canadian western sold at 4114,@42c, ex- 
tra No. 1 feed at 41c, and No. 3 Cana- 
dian western and No. 1 feed at 40@401,c 
per bu, ex-store. Receipts of oats for 
the week were 225,142 bus, compared 
with 453,758 last year. 

A firm feeling has prevailed in the 
market for American corn, but the vol- 
ume of business doing is small, with sales 
of car lots of No. 3 yellow, kiln-dried, at 
69c, and new No. 3 mixed at 68c per bu, 
ex-store. 

The export trade in Manitoba barley 
is quieter, as the bulk of the bids coming 
forward from foreign buyers were out of 
line with values here. Manitoba No. 3 
barley in round lots for shipment from 
Fort William is quoted at 55%4¢, and No. 
4 at 5434¢ per bu, c.i.f., while Manitoba 
feed barley in car lots is selling at 50@ 
5le per bu, ex-store, and good to choice 
Ontario malting barley at 62@65c. Re- 
ceipts for the week were 417,224 bus, 
compared with 1,250 last year. 

EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND FLOUR 

The following table shows the exports - 
of graiy and flour from the port of Mont- 
real for the week ending June 28: 


Wheat Oats Flaxseed Flour 

To— bus bus bus sacks 
Liverpool .... 160,457 -...++2  ceees 10,498 
London -++ 289,904 9,500 76,636 41,478 
Bristol ...... 275,708 94,112 38,451 17,395 
Glasgow 61,768 103,310  ..... 7,500 
| ere 271,420 57,600 60,144 4,600 
Belfast ..... 24,945 65,881  ..... 6,796 
BOHR ccccces 86,000 = accse 8,600 1,399 
Newcastle ... «..... 47,060 svcce seses 
Rotterdam 48,000 ..... 64,682 ..... 
BERYVEO cccsce 7,080 .ccoes e6808 ‘s0080 
Manchester... $0,092 76,305 13,370 ..... 
Antwerp SETEO  dveove e85se 56800 
Totals .. 1,31 315,104 “453, 758 261, 888 89,664 
Barley e exports for the same period 


amounted to 474,825 bus. 
OCEAN GRAIN FREIGHTS 

There has been no improvement in the 
demand for ocean grain from Canadian 
or American exporters, and the market, 
in consequence, is very quiet, with only a 
few odd lots being booked now and again. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the rates to 
Manchester and London were advanced 
11,d, and to Avonmouth 4',d last week. 
The rate to Liverpool declined another 
14%,d, and to Dublin and Belfast 3d, 
while the balance of, the ports were quot- 
ed steady for heavy grain, but for oats 
the rate to Liverpool, Manchester and 
London were reduced 3d, and to Avon- 
mouth 11d. 

AGRICULTURE IN QUEBEC PROVINCE 

Agriculture in Quebec in 1911 is dealt 

with in a census publication just issued 
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from Ottawa. The rural population of 
Quebec increased from 992,667 in 1901 to 
1,032,618 in 1911. The area of land oc- 
cupied in 1911 was 15,576,809 acres, 


against 14,444,175 acres in 1901. The area ° 


of land under spring wheat for 1911 
shows an increase over 1910, but it is 
only one-half of that reported in 1900. 
There are increases in the land under 
oats, hay, buckwheat and forage crops. 


LARGE GRAIN MOVEMENT 


The extra steamers which have called 
at Montreal for grain this season have 
done much to relieve what would other- 
wise have been a serious congestion with 
such a greatly increased quantity of 
grain pouring into the port. The fleet 
of tramp steamers which have so far 
loaded here with grain number 20, and 
there are still more to come. In spite of 
the extraordinary relief afforded by their 
presence, there were on Saturday about 
3,000,000 bus of grain in the elevators, 
with more arriving every day. Elevators 
are increasing their capacity, but not to 
such an extent as to satisfy the export- 
ers, who, last week, drew the attention 
of the grain commission to the need of 
still further elevator accommodation in 
the harbor. Tuomas S. Bark. 

Montreal, Que., June 30. 





MANITOBA 


The demand for flour in the Winnipeg 
market seemed to fall off a little again 
last week. The leading millers say that 
the volume of business on domestic ac- 
count is about the same as at the cor- 
responding time last year, but they ex- 
pected that there would be an increase, 
and stocks in their warehouses are fairly 
large. The retail dealers throughout the 
country are ordering very moderately. 
This is probably due to the general cau- 
tiousness in evidence this season on ac- 
count of the financial stringency. Col- 
lections are still slow, but some report a 
slight improvement in June over May. 
The export business shows no new fea- 
ture of importance, the volume keeping 
comparatively small. Local prices are 
unchanged, and the net prices on flour 
to Manitoba points, in cotton bags, deliv- 
ered to the retail trade, are: best pat- 
ents, $5.60 per bbl; seconds, $5.10; first 
clears, $4.40; common grades, $3@3.10; 
flour in jute bags, 10¢ per bbl less. 

The demand for feeds is still rather 
slow. It was a little quieter last week 
than in the preceding one. Even in the 
western cities the retail dealers do not 
seem to do as much trade as a year ago, 
in spite of the rapid growth of many of 
these places. No doubt the aggregate of 
business in western Canada is fully up 
to that of a vear ago, but the number 
of merchants is steadily increasing, and 
also the amount of business being done 
by the smaller mills throughout the coun- 
try is gradually growing. The following 
are the Winnipeg prices applying to 
Manitoba points by the larger mills: 


Bran, in 100-Ib bags ........... $14. “o> 4 
SUOTeR, I BOOTH DAG. os cccciscscvese 

GOs GOR, 1 DET cccccccccsceccees a. Het 
Barley Chop, 8m BUI ..ccccccccvesseces 24.00 
Mixed barley and oats, in bulk........ 24.00 
GEE GRD ccccceeseveccessevscecesesees 31.00 


There is nothing new in rolled oats and 
oatmeal. There is a steady demand for 
small lots, but millers describe trade in 
this line as moderate. Prices remain un- 
changed. Rolled oats are quoted at $1.70 
per sack of 80 Ibs; standard and granu- 
lated oatmeal, $2.20 per sack of 98 Ibs. 
There is not much corn meal handled in 
the Winnipeg market, but there is a fair- 
ly good demand for crushed corn. Corn 
meal is quoted at $1.85 per sack of 98 lbs. 

Oats in the Winnipeg market fluctu- 
ated between easiness and firmness dur- 
ing the week, with very little change in 
prices. The demand was slow. The clos- 
ing price of No. 2 Canadian western oats 
at the week-end was 35c, compared with 
3514,c the preceding Saturday. Trade in 
barley was fair, and prices fluctuated a 
little in sympathy with the changes in 
other grains. The closing price of No. 3 
barley on Saturday was 473/,c, compared 
with 4814c a week previous. Flaxseed 
firmed up. There was a little more ac- 
tive export demand for this grain than 
previously. Stocks at Fort William and 


Port Arthur are now more than 5,000,000 
bus. The closing price of No. 1 north- 
western flaxseed at the week-end was 
$1.17, compared with $1.153, on June 21. 

Wheat in the Winnipeg market was 
steady during most of the week, with a 
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quiet demand for actual wheat and fairly 


active trading on some days in the new- 
crop futures. The July future continued 
congested, and prices kept higher than 
Minneapolis July. Offerings were fairly 
liberal, but not as large as in the corre- 
sponding week of last year. The follow- 
ing were the closing prices of wheat in 
the Winnipeg market on each day of the 
week: 

c——Cash——— -——Futures—, 

in 2n 38n July Oct. Dee 
June 23. 97% 94% 90% 98% 93% 92 
June 24. 97% 94% 90% 98% 93% 92 
June 25. 97% 94% 90% 98% 93% 92 
June 26. 97 94 89% 97% 93% 91% 
June 27. 97% 94% 89% 97% 93% 92 
June 28. 97 94 89% 97% 93% 91% 


All prices are for in store Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur. 

CROP SITUATION _ 

Heavy rains were quite frequent in 
many parts of western Canada during 
last week, and most districts received at 
least one good wetting. Many places 
that were greatly in need of moisture 
had heavy showers. There were a num- 
ber of electric storms in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, accompanied by heavy 
showers, and in some parts by hail. Some 
points reported damage by hail. It is 
estimated, however, that not very much 
serious damage was done. A few farm- 
ers in different parts have suffered con- 
siderably. 


The impression gathered among the - 


Winnipeg grain dealers is that the crop 
outlook generally has improved greatly 
during the last week or two. On account 
of the conditions in the spring and the 
dryness in some districts since then, the 
straw at many points will be compara- 
tively short, but good authorities expect 
a good average wheat crop, unless some 
mishap occurs in the coming weeks. The 
coarse grains are a little late. 

Thompson & Sons, grain dealers, Win- 
nipeg, said last week that the outlook was 
satisfactory in western Canada; that Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan have been fa- 
vored with splendid rains in nearly every 
section, and Manitoba has been getting 
a good share. 


INTERIOR ELEVATORS 

A report from Ottawa, Saturday, said 
that plans of the government-owned in- 
terior elevators, which are to be built at 
Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, will be ready 
probably this week, and tenders for con- 
struction will be called for immediately. 
The new elevators, which will hold be- 
tween 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 bus each, 
and will cost nearly $1,000,000 each, will 
be erected under the supervision of the 
grain commission. To look after the 
building of these elevators, as well as 
others which will be built later on in the 
West, the government has appointed 
Prof. C. D. Howe as supervising engi- 
neer to the grain commission. Mr. Howe 
has been professor of engineering at Dal- 
housie College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

NOTES 

The elevator of A. Erne, at Swift Cur- 
rent, Sask., will be taken down and re- 
built at Webb, Sask. 

The Dominion government has let a 
contract to W. E. Phinn for dredging a 
slip to the government elevator at Port 
Arthur. 

A. S. Purves, general manager of the 
Avery Scale Co., North Milwaukee, was 
in Winnipeg a few days ago on business 
for his company. 

C. B. MeNeil, representing James 
Richardson & Sons, Winnipeg, is at Out- 
look, Sask., investigating suitable sites 
for elevators for his company. 

The rate-payers of Port Arthur have 
carried by a large majority a by-law to 
grant certain concessions to the elevator 
and flour mill industry to be established 
there by Davidson & Smith, Fort Wil- 
liam. The contract for the elevator has 
been let to the Barnett-McQueen Co., 
contractors of Fort William and Port 
Arthur. The cost of the work, exclusive 
of the flour mill, is placed at $358,000. 

R. W. Morrison. 

Winnipeg, Man., June 30. 





William Stratton, vice-president Geo. 
Tileston Milling Co., St. Cloud, Minn: 
A few bakers and jobbers placed good 
orders for flour last week. Believe there 
are others who will regret that they did 
not purchase at present low prices. Crop 
conditions are not what they should be 
and we believe old spring wheat flour is 
a purchase right now. 


July 2, 1913 
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The experience of mills selling the 
Southeast was variable the past week, 
some enjoying a very fair business for 
immediate and July shipment, while 
others complained of dull demand. Tak- 
en as a whole, sales were normal for the 
season. 

Probably the most significant feature 
of the situation is the apparent bearish- 
ness of flour buyers. The premium on 
soft wheat flour has now been entirely 
removed, and in some places this flour is 
selling at a discount under hard. Flour 
prices are being based on wheat values 
only slightly above export bids, and there 
is a growing unwillingness on the part 
of farmers to sell at prevailing prices. 
Notwithstanding, flour buyers generally 
express themselves as bearish and will 
hold off with the view of buying at lower 
prices. This is discouraging to the mills 
and they are pursuing a waiting policy 
in buying wheat. There appears little of 
the usual eagerness to bid up the price 
of wheat, and in some cases there is a 
positive indifference about accumulating 
stocks at all. 

Bids for export continue fairly well in 
line, particularly on low-grades. Sales 
of 2,000 bags to Holland and 1,000 bags 
to Glasgow were reported the past week, 
while shipments consisted of 1,000 bags 
to London. 


FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Following another decline of 10c per 
bbl, the market for flour in the South- 
east the past week was fairly steady. 
Prices are now based upon new wheat 
and are about as low as mills expect to 
be able to make them. Little tendency 
has developed to anticipate lower prices, 
and mills are holding firm at the present 
basis. At the same time, flour buyers 
apparently believe that values must de- 
cline further and are indifferent at pres- 
ent levels. 

Prices the past week for July-August 
shipment were substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, in 
cotton, f.o.b. Louisville, $4.65@4.85; 
standard or regular patent, $4.30@4.50, 
mainly at the close of the week $4.30@ 
4.40; long patents, 10@20c under stand- 
ard; half-patents, 60@90c under stand- 
ard, Old wheat flours were sold at slight- 
ly higher prices than the above, but only 
a few transactions were reported. 

There was very little change in hard 
and spring wheat flours. Mills were 
probably a little more anxious to sell, 
but prices were but a trifle easier, and 
were: hard wheat patents, in jute, de- 
livered Nashville, $4.35@4.50; spring 
wheat patents, $4.90@5. 

The millfeed situation is unchanged. 
The mills were still able to dispose of 
their output at previously prevailing 
prices, but the demand was only reason- 
ably good. With increased output, there 
must be a better demand to sustain pres- 
ent prices. The East is still willing to 
pay relatively more than the Southeast, 
and mills in position to use eastern mar- 
kets are selling there. Prices in the 
Southeast were as follows: pure soft 
wheat bran, in 100-lb bags, per ton, f.o.b. 
Louisville, $18@19.50; mixed feed, $19@ 
20; middlings, $22@24. 


THRESHING GENERAL 


Threshing was general over the state 
of Tennessee the past week and mills 
have begun to receive new wheat in suffi- 
cient quantities to keep them going at 
their present rate of output. The quality 
continues excellent and the yield up to 


the average in past years. The total! 
production will fully meet expectations. 

Prices being paid for this wheat vary 
from 82 to 90c, f.o.b. local stations. Much 
of the first movement has cost the millers 
90c, but there is a disposition not to pay 
more than 85c except for pressing needs. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and outside mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 98,190 bbls, showed 
an output for last week of 40,175 bbls, or 
40.9 per cent of capacity. This compares 
with 26 per cent during the same period 
last year, and 35.6 per cent during the 
previous week. 


MEAL AND GRITS 


The demand for both meal and grits 
was well sustained throughout the week. 
Orders received by the mills were rea- 
sonably satisfactory in both values and 
price. The market: bolted or standard 
meal, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. Louisville, basis 
96’s, $1.38@1.43, mainly $1.40; grits, 
$1.55@1.60, mainly $1.60. 

The demand for coarse grain was dull 
and the movement out of Nashville small. 
Prices: No. 2 white corn, 70@71c; No. 2 
mixed corn, 69@70c; No. 3 white oats, 
46@A47c. 

STOCKS 


Stocks on hand, as reported through 
the Nashville Grain Exchange, were: 
June 21 June 28 


WORE, BOD ciccccccocccvcs 114,000 82,400 
COO, BD so csvcccticoesseces 301,200 273,500 
OBts, DUB cccccccsccccscsee 279,700 251,450 
PIORh, BOD ve cviciesevtcoes 15,700 14,200 


Receipts at Nashville the past week 
were 110 cars of grain and 25 cars of 
hay. 





KENTUCKY 


Flour conditions were unchanged in 
Louisville last week, with the mills op- 
erating at fair time and capacity. Sales 
were small in size, but fairly steady. In 
feeds there was some improvement, and 
the demand for corn meal was heavy. 
The smaller mills of the state made many 
reports of dullness and unsatisfactory 
prices. All over the state there was a 
slowing down of operations in prepara- 
tion of the new crop of wheat. 

Harvesting is well advanced. Many 
plants are closed down altogether for 
their regular cleaning up. 

Calculations on opening prices of new 
wheat vary from 88 to 95c.- It is certain 
that the yield will be good, and the qual- 
ity promises to be far ahead of that of 
last year, when millers doing early buy- 
ing found a lot of bad grain on their 
hands. 

; THE WEEK’S MOVEMENT 


-—1913—_, 7—1912—, 
Rec’ts Ship’ts Rec’te Ship’ts 


Flour, bbls... 2,475 13,875 2,418 14,615 

Corn, bus.... 168,227 90,320 148,260 89,651 

Oats, bus.... 98,975 71,475 56,265 29,373 

Wheat, bus.. 2,861 3,175 28,475 385 
NOTES 


All the old officers and directors of the 
Central Kentucky Millers’ Association 
were re-elected for the coming year. 

Bakeries in Louisville had a very good 
business last week. 

I. M. Harcourt. 

Louisville, Ky., June 30. 





M. Bredin, general manager Canada 
Bread Co., Toronto: My personal belief 
is that current flour prices are high. If 
I were in the market and forced to buy 
for immediate needs, I would pursue a 
hand-to-mouth policy, merely purchasing 
for current use, as I have a very firm 
belief that, with the incoming of the new 
crop, we will have lower prices. From 
reports, everything looks well for a good 
crop in western Canada which is the ter- 
ritory we bakers depend upon. 
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CHICAGO, JUNE 28 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tall MBOTOMBBCR «occ cccccccccces $5.30@5.50 
Spring wheat patents, jute ..... . 4.30@4.50 
Spring wheat straights, jute..... . 4.15@4.25 
Spring wheat clears, jute ........ 3.50@3.65 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ....... 2.65@2.80 
Red dog, 140 lbs, jute ........ ‘ 2.50 @2.65 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 4.40@4.50 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute, new .....$4.00@4.20 

Straight, southern, bbl, jute ..... 3.80@4.00 

Clear, southern, bbl, jute ...... .. 3.50@3.70 

Patent, Michigan, per bbl, jute... 4.00@4.20 

Straight, Michigan, per bbl, jute.. 3.80@4.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute, new...$4.15@4.25 


Vatent, 96 p. c. Kansas, jute..... 4.00@4.15 
Clear, Kansas, per bbl, jute...... 3.40@3.60 


RYE FLOUR 


tye flour, white, jute ...........$3.00@3.15 
ltve flour, standard, jute ........ 2.85@3.00 

MILLFEED—Mills advanced prices early 
in the week on lighter grades of feed fully 
,0c per ton. The inquiry is strong, and 
some of the millers have advised their trade 
n the central states that they will have but 
. limited amount to offer until about the 
middle of July. Spring bran is quoted at 
£19.25; middlings, $21; winter bran, $19.75; 
middlings, $24.50; red dog, $25.75, in 100-l1b 
sacks. 

CORN GOODS—The very firm tone of the 
previous week did not continue. Corn was 
at a lower level part. of the week. Prices 
for corn goods ruled $1.44 meal, $1.45 grits 
in 100-I1b sacks. 

RYE—A fair demand existed, but offer- 
ings were light. Higher prices were noted 
late in the week. Track lots of No. 2 rye 
sold 61% @62c; No. 8, 58@61c; No. 4, 55 
w58e, 

WHEAT—Cash wheat was fairly active 
last week. Considerable hard wheat passed 
through Chicago from Nebraska points to 
fill eastern sales. One day there was cash 
business of 300,000 bus, half of it for ex- 
port. Lake charters were liberal also. 
Stocks of wheat are low and the bulk of 
the No. 1 northern supply remaining is held 
anywhere from 2 to 4c over July price. No. 
2 red was quoted nominal at 93@96c; No. 
3 red, 90@98c on track; No. 4, 85@90c; No. 
2 hard, in store, ranged 91% @92c; No. 3, 
90@91%e; No. 4, 85@92c; No. 1 northern, 
track lots, was quoted 938% @95c; No. 2, 92 
@94c; No. 2 spring, 91@93c; No. 3, 89@ 
92c; No. 4, 82@91c. Velvet chaff prices 
ranged 88@95c, durum 88@96c, according 
to quality. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 

--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1913 1912 1913 1912 


Flour, bbis..... 175 82 1,170 108 
Wheat, bus.... 916 116 1,062 502 
Corn, ‘bus...... 3,520 1,949 1,815 2,724 
Oats, bus...... 3,929 1,524 2,263 1,698 
Rye, bug....... 26 24 8 8 
Barley, bus.... 619 69 44 19 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE 28 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices: 
Hard spring wheat patent, wood. .$5.05@5.20 
Hard spring wheat straight, wood 4.65@4.85 
Export patent, wood ........... - 4.75@4.90 
Faney clear, jute .......-..+----+ 3.90@4.10 
Rye flour, 195 Ibs, standard city 


blended brands, wood ........ - 3.50@3.60 
Rye flour, country blended, jute.. 3.00@3.16 
tye flour, pure, jute .......-- gent cect Qe 
Kansas straight ...-.----++eeeees 4.10@4.20 


Kiln-dried granulated white corn 

meal, 100 Ibs, cottom..........+. .«-.@1.65 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn 

meal, 100 Ibs, cottom ........++ «-+-@1.65 


MILLFEED—Easier, with standard bran’ 


quoted at $18.50@19; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $20.50@21.25; rye feed, $19; flour 
middlings, $22.25; red dog, $25.75; hominy 
feed, $22,—all in 100-lb sacks. The demand 
continues good for prompt shipment. 

WHEAT—Declined ic for the week. The 
demand was good from millers and shippers 
for the best grades. Off-grades were slow 
and not wanted, except for chicken feed. 
Country millers bought liberally of choice 
spring and winter. Receipts for the week 
fair; quality gave satisfaction. No. 1 north- 
ern, 95@96%c; No. 2, 93@94%c; No. 3, 89@ 
92%e; No. 3 mixed, 91@92c; No. 3 red, 90 
@92ce; No. 1 velvet, 94% @95c; No. 3, 92c; 
No. 2 hard, 92@93c. 


No.1lnor No.2nor No. 3 nor 
Monday .. 94 @95 94 @94% 91@91% 
Tuesaday .. 95 @95% 94 @94% 89@92 
Wednesd’y 95 @95% 94 @94% 90@91% 
Thursday... 95% @96 94 @94% 90@92 
Friday ... 95% @96% 94 @94% 89@92 
Saturday.. 95 @96 93 @94 89@91 


BARLEY—Firm early in the week, with 
demand good for choice; later the market 
was slow, closing easy. The best grades of 
malting were readily taken, but low was 
slow and offerings carried over at times. 
Receipts for the week were moderate. No. 
2, 66@67c; medium, 64@65c; No. 3, 60@64c; 
No. 4, 57@63c; Wisconsin, 54@62%c. 

RYEB—Advanced %c for the week. The 
demand was fair for choice, but low-grades 





slow and neglected. Receipts light, but suf- 
ficient to meet requirements. No. 1, 60@ 
61c; No. 2, 60@60%c; No. 3, 58@59c. 

OATS—Declined 1%c early in the week; 
later market was firm, closing ic higher. 
Receipts were moderate; quality gave satis- 
faction. The local trade bought liberally of 
the best. Eastern trade satisfactory. Stand- 
ard, 40@41%c; No. 3 white, 39% @41\%c; 
No. 4 white, 837@40%c; sample grade, 38 
@ 40c. 

CORN—Declined %@%c early; later mar- 
ket recovered %c, closing firm. The de- 
mand was good for all grades, and offerings 
were cleaned up each day. Receipts fair; 
quality up to the average. No. 3, 59%@ 
60%c; No. 3 yellow, 60% @6ic; No. 4 yel- 
low, 59@60c; No. 4, 57% @59c; No. 3 white, 
61% @62c; No. 2 yellow, 60%@61%c; No. 2 
white, 61% @62c; sample grade, 56@57c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1912 19 1912 


1913 13 91 
Flour, bbls... 39,200 24,605 55,658 77,351 
Wheat, bus.. 162,950 123,140 63,511 18,400 
Corn, bus.... 266,680 156,760 267,000 87,020 


Oats, bus.... 487,800 250,200 269,000 258,970 
Barley, bus.. 323,700 61,100 49,400 16,900 
Rye, bus..... 25,300 33,000 12,800 7,860 
Feed, tons... 3,420 4,680 5,060 6,420 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 28 

FLOUR—Following are the nominal quo- 
tations for all grades of hard winter wheat 
flour, carload and round lots, f.o.b. Kansas 
City, in jute, per barrel of 196 lbs: 
Patent.....$4.00@4.30 Clear ..... $3.10 @3.35 
Straight... 3.90@4.15 Low-grade 2.30@2.60 

Dstablished differentials are observed in 
quoting flour in wood or cotton packages. 

Quotations to buyers in central states are 
based on $4@4.20 per bbl at Missouri River, 
for straight patent hard wheat flour, in cot- 
ton quarter sacks, arrival draft terms. 

In central states high patent is quoted 20 
@30c higher than the prices for straight 
patent given above. 

By “straight’’ or “straight patent” a 95 
per cent flour is usually meant—5 per cent 
low-grade off. 

“High patent” is usually from 65 to 80 
per cent. 

Kansas mills hold 95 per cent wheat flours 
at $3.70@4, jute, Kansas City. 

MILLFEED—tThere is a fair active de- 
mand locally and for shipment in mixed 
cars, but round-lot business is slow. Shorts 
are quite scarce and very firm. There is 
only a limited amount of trading in bran 
for July-August at 80c. Large buyers are 
inquiring for distant shipment but mills are 


unwilling to make prices beyond August. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, in 100-lb 
sacks, per 100 Ibs: bran, 80@83c; brown 
shorts, 95c; gray shorts, 97c@$1; white 


shorts, $1.10; corn chop, $1.20. 
WHEAT—tThere is a fair supply on the 
market and a moderate active demand for 
the offerings. Good wheat is rather scarce 
and carries a premium, but all prices were 
lower last week on account of new wheat 
movement being so close at hand. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 2, 87% @88c; No. 3, 
86c; No. 4, 83@84c; soft wheat, No. 2, 84 
@85it%c; No. 3, 84c; No. 4, 80@82c. 
CORN—Reéeipts show a large decrease 
but were ample enough to take care of the 
demand, which was fairly ,good. Elevator 
men and shippers were the best buyers. 
Cash prices showed an increase on the week. 
Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 61%c; No. 
3, 61c; white corn, No. 2, 62c; No. 3, 61%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1913 1912 1913 1912 





Wheat, bus.. 309,600 102,000 304,800 120,000 
Corn, bus.... 270,000 321,250 168,750 262,500 
Oats, bus.... 34,000 59,500 51,000 64,600 
Rye, bus..... eee séene. “seeds 1,100 
Barley, bus.. .  . Seer eee eee 
Bran, tons... 140 200 2,100 880 
Hay, tons.... 6,012 3,420 1,056 660 
Flour, bbls... 2,000 4,050 38,750 22,000 
ST. LOUIS, JUNE 28 
FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 


tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR (IN WOOD) 


WUSSE WECOME cwcccccccccccccccvese $4.40 @4.60 
Second patent ..... beeeeee eecesee 4.00@4.35 
Extra fancy (jute) ..........056.% 3.50@3.70 


Low-grade and clears (jute)..... 2.65@3.00 


HARD WINTER Fi “UR (IN JUTE) 
Quotations per 196 Ibe, 1 140-lb jute bags: 


Wee PAGO cc cccccsvccvsccoscs $4.15 @4.25 
Straight ....ccccccccccescvccsvece 3.80@ 4.00 
WEME GROOT aoc ci ccccdvccvsscocces 3.25@3.35 
Low-grades to second clears ..... 2.80@3.10 


Rye flour, in wood .............++ 3.85@3.90 

CORN GOODS—Quotations for kiln-dried 
products per bbl of 190 lbs: corn meal, $2.90; 
cream -meal, $3.15; pearl meal, grits and 
hominy, $3.20. 

MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, 93c; hard wheat bran, 89c; 
mixed feed, 97@99c, nominal; middlings, 
$1.05@1.10. At mills to city trade: bran, 
98c; middlings, $1.10@1.20. 

WHEAT—Market nominal for soft win- 
ter, with unchanged quotations. Hard win- 
ter steady but dull. Nos. 2 and 3 salable 
to accumulators at shaded prices, but mills 
holding off. Choice dark and Turkey held 
above buyers’ views. Receipts light, 115 
cars. Cash prices: No. 2 red, 97%c, nom- 
inal; No. 3 red, 90@93%c; No. 4 red, 85@ 


88c, nominal; No. 2 hard, 89% @95%c; No. 
3 hard, 88@88%ec, nominal. 

CORN—Fully .1@2%c up, according to 
quality. Offerings well taken care of. Mar- 
ket acted nervous all week due to crop dam- 
age reports. Receipts, 299 cars. Cash 
prices: No. 2 corn, 62@62%c; No. 8 corn, 
62c; No. 2 yellow, 63c; No. 3 yellow, 62%c, 
nominal; No. 2 white, 62%@63c; No. 3 
white, 62c, nominal. 

OATS—Market irregular during the week 
and unchanged to %c lower. Inquiry good 
for accumulative account. Receipts heavy, 
329 cars. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 40@ 
40%c, nominal; No. 3 oats, 39@39%c, nom- 
inal; No. 4 oats, 38c, nominal; No. 2 white, 
42@42%c, nominal; standard, 41%c; No. 3 
white, 41c; No. 4 white, 39% @40c, nominal. 

RYE—No. 2 rye, 63c bid. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
191 19 


1913 13 1912 
Flour, bbls... 62,000 49,525 71,930 33,440 
Wheat, bus.. 184,800 89,133 273,290 85,160 


Corn, bus.... 426,100 309,280 279,310 271,890 


Oats, bus.... 617,100 246,500 147,100 283,170 
i... ee 3,300 1,100 Bere 
Barley, bus.. HUGE {Sesa3  Sasee . 60508 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
June 28 June 21 June 29 


1913 1913 1912 
No. 2 red wheat... 33,942 60,430 10,760 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 52,723 138,528 24,388 
BO. OB OOPM... cvcioce 49,286 48,626 115,702 
No. 2 white corn... 68,388 52,666 8,499 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 324,451 321,984 15,588 
Bes BS GED 2c ccccce 18,207 7,807 1,328 
No. 2 white oats... OS eee 5,292 
No. 3 white. oats... 228,868 1,185 4,633 
Standard oats .... Serer 3,475 
| Se. . were 4,267 4,107 1,180 





TOLEDO, JUNE 28 
FLOUR—Quotations, carload and 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis: 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


round 


POCORG, GEOMGOTE occccccccvcccces $4.85 @5.00 
ED t08bGR O84 60044 0050 08s ows 4.75 @4.90 
CA oh b0s 6A GRe WORSE M CORRES SES 4.35@4.50 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN JUTE) 
Patent, Toledo-made ..+.........$4.35@4.45 
First clear, Toledo-made ....... « gence 

MILLFEED—Car lots in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran .......ce0e. $20.00 @ 21.50 
BE. SE. Sc cctersessases ‘ 21.00 @ 22.00 
TTR aT Tree eee 22.00@ 22.50 


Spring wheat mixed feed....... .....@21.00 
WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 


Cash July Sept. Dec. 
SE ci cvenecs $1.01% .91% .92% .95% 
(errr 1.03% .91% .92% .96% 
Wednesday ...... 1.03 91% .92% .96 
yy | |. Si 1.02% .91% .92% .95% 
PIGGY occccccics 1.02% .91% .93 96% 
oe Perr 1.02 -91% .92% .96 


Receipts last week were 18 cars, of which 
5 graded contract. A year ago receipts 
were 13 cars, of which 7 graded contract, 

CORN—Receipts last week were 50 cars, 
of which 18 graded contract. A year ago 
receipts were 86 cars, of which 30 graded 


contract. Quotations: cash, 64%c; July, 
64%c; September, 65%c; December, 62c. 
Local cash prices in store and through 
billed: No. 3 yellow, 64%c; No. 3 white, 
64%c; No. 3 mixed, 63%c; No. 4 yellow, 
62%c; No. 4 white, 62%c; No. 4 mixed, 


61%c; sample, 54@60c. 

OATS—Receipts last week were 40 cars, 
of which 9 graded contract. A year ago 
receipts were 22 cars, of which 15 graded 
contract. Quotations: cash, 44c; July; 43%c; 


September, 444%c; December, 45%c. Local 
cash prices in store and through billed: 
standard, 44c; No. 3 white, 43%c; No. 4 


white. 42%c; sample, 4l1c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 


° 1913 1912 1913 1912 
Wheat, bus... 18,000 53,000 37,600 35,500 
Corn, bus..... 60,000 93,100 20,600 15,600 
Oats, bus..... 64,000 33,000 31,800 20,900 





NEW YORK, JUNE 28 
Flour quotations per bbl in car lots: 


Sacks Wood 
Spring—Patents ......$4.35@4.60 $4.65 @4,90 


Clears ...eeeeeeeees 3.70@3.95 4.00@4.25 
Low-grades ........ 2.85@3.25 ....@.... 
Winter—Patents ...... 4.55@4.95 4.85@5.40 
BRPOIGMND: sec vecsocce 4.15@4.30 4.45@4.60 
Low-grades ........ 3.15@3.60 ....@.... 
Kansas straight ..... - 4.30@4.60 ....@.... 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 


Out of a total of 101,000 packages of flour 
exported from here last week, 5,500 were 
shipped to Liverpool, 5,500 to London; 3,900 
to Southampton, 500 to Bristol, 4,500 to 
Glasgow, 7,400 to Rotterdam, 34,600 to Bal- 
tic ports, 400 to Marseilles, 1,200 to the 
Mediterranean and 37,500 to the West In- 
dies. 

Of total shipments of 399,000 bus of 
wheat, 14,800 were destined for Hull, 39,500 
for Bristol, 32,000 for Glasgow, 47,800 for 
Antwerp, 24,000 for Baltic ports, 50,000 for 
Marseilles and 175,000 for Lisbon. 

WHEAT—There was no interest in the 
cash grain market last week. A few trans- 
actions c.if. the seaboard were reported, 
but business for export was at a standstill. 
Considerable wheat is going out on old 
freights. The absence of new business is 
reflected in the weakness of the ocean 


‘and 4,228,791 Ibs in sacks. 


freight market. Offerings of new wheat 
from the North Atlantic ports will shortly 
become a feature, and, of course, will mean 
a radical change in red wheat values. Ex- 
port brokers state that new bids on wheat 
are several cents per bu out of line, and that 
it would be possible to cancel export con- 
tracts at a saving, provided that ocean 
freights could be relet. Some of the ship- 
ments of grain have been forced by the 
difficulty of canceling freights, the losses in 
such cancellation exceeding the losses in 
shipping the stuff. Quotations f.o.b: No. 2 
red, $1.10; No. 1 durum, $1.05; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $1.02%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.03; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.07%; No. 2 
northern Manitoba, $1.05; No. 3 northern 
Manitoba, $1.01. 

CORN—Irregular, following the movement 
of western values. Business small, and rep- 
resents merely the local jobbing trade. 

OATS—Firm. The very unfavorable re- 
ports on the oats crop the past week caused 
considerable buying of oats on the reactions. 
The feeling seems to bé that if 30@35c rep- 
resented the present general range of values, 
considerably higher prices must prevail this 
season. 

RYE FLOUR—The market is very steady, 
but trade is dull. Prices are firm at $3.65 
in jute, up to $4 in wood. 

MILLFEED—General improvement in val- 
ues on some grades, and city feed continues 
to show a firm tone, but within the last day 
or two western feed has shown more unset- 
tled conditions, with some reactions in val- 
ues. Quotations: coarse western spring in 
100-lb sacks, to arrive, $21.25@21.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $22.50@23; flour middlings, 
$27; red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks, $28.60; 
oil meal, 28.60. City feed: bulk bran, 
$21.10; 100-Ib sacks, $22.10; heavy feed in 
bulk, $22.60; 100-lb sacks, $23.60; middlings, 
$21.10@ 28.60; red dog flour, $2.80. 

CORN MEAIL—Market very firm, due to 
the position of cash corn. Stocks of product 
are well held, with demand fair. Quota- 
tions, new basis: kiln-dried, export, $3.45, 
as to brand; fine yellow, $1.35@1.40; white, 
$1.35 @1.40; coarse, $1.30@1.35; hominy, 
$3.60; granulated yellow, $3.65 per bbl; 
white granulated, $3.60 per bbl; corn flour, 
$1.75; brewers’ meal, $1.59; grits, $1.60; 
flakes, $1.95. 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 28 
FLOUR—Receipts this week, 8,505 bbls 
Exports: 1,600 
sacks to Antwerp, 72,625 to London, 10,661 
to Leith, 410 to Port Antonio, 500 to Glas- 
gow, 45 tons to Copenhagen. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs in wood: 


Winter Spring City Mills 
Patent ....$4.85@5.40 $4.60@5.00 $4.90@5.40 
Straight 4.50@4.65 4.35@4.50 4.50@4.75 


First clear. 4.15@4.40 3.80@4.15 4.15@4.40 
Spring patent favorite brands, $5.25@5.60. 
City mills’ choice and fancy patent, $5.50 

@ 5.60. 

Kansas straight, per 196 lbs in sacks, $4.25 
@ 4.50. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, but steady, under 
small supplies. Quotations: Pennsylvania 
flour, 196 Ibs in wood, $3.50@3.75; western, 
196 lbs in sacks, $3.40@3.65. 

MILLFEED—Quiet and _ barely 
with ample offerings. Quotations: 
Winter bran, per ton— 

On spot, in sacks ...........$22.50@23.00 


steady, 


To arrive, in bulk .......... + 21.00@22.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks, ton— 

GR GPE coccccccscce eeecccees 21.50@22.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ..... 20.75 @ 21.25 


White middlings, to arrive, 100- 
SD GREED cccccccccccsesseccce 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 
100-lb sacks ..........5+. +++ 22.756@23.25 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks .....@28.50 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 22.75 @23.25 
Mixed feed, to arr., 100-Ib sacks 23.50@24.00 
OATMEAL—tTrade fair and values well 
sustained. Quotations: ground, per 200 Ibs, 
wood, $4.40; patent cut, per 200 lbs, wood, 
$4.40@4.67%; rolled, steam and kiln dried, 
per 180 Ibs in wood, $4@4.25; pearl barley, 
in 100-lb sacks, $2.20@2.55. 
CORN PRODUCTS—Steadily 
quiet. Quotations: 


24.50 @ 25.60 


held, but 
100-1b 
Bblis sacks 

Kiln-dried yellow meal.$2.95@3.05 $1.35@1.40 


Granulated yellow meal 2.65@2.75 1.20@1.25 
Granulated white meal 3.45@3.65 1.60@1.70 
Yellow table meal..... 2.55@2.65 1.15@1.20 
White table meal 3.35@3.45 1.556@1.60 
White corn flour ...... 3.45@3.65 1.60@1.70 
Yellow corn flour ..... 2.95@3.05 1.35@1.40 
Pearl hominy ........ 3.55@3.65 1.65@1.70 


Hominy and grits, case 1.25@1.40 ....@.... 
WHEAT —lIrregular under conflicting out- 
side advices, and prices showed net decline 
of le. Trade quiet. Receipts, 62,210 bus; 
exports, 47,961; stock, 797,498. Winter wheat 
on track is quoted for milling at $1.01@ 
1.03 per bu and No. 1 northern Duluth in 
export elevator at $1.014% @1.02% per bu. 
CORN—Scarce and firm under unfavor- 
able crop reports. Prices without net 
change. Receipts, 22,971 bus; exports, none; 
stock, 21,208 bus. Closing prices, per bu: 
CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


No. 2 yellow, natural .......... 70% @71 

Steamer yellow, natufal........ 70 @70% 

No. 3 yellow, natural ......... - 69 @b69% 
OATS—Trade quiet and market declined 





wc. Offerings moderate, but ample. Re- 
ceipts, 244,309 bus; exports, none; stock, 
183,813 bus. Closing prices, local car lots: 
No. 2 white, 47% @48c; standard white, 46% 
@4iic; No. 3 white, 45% @46c; No. 4, 43@ 
45c; sample, 40% @41%%c. 


36 


DETROIT, JUNE 28 


FLOUR—Car lots in wood, 196 Ibs: 


Michigan patent, best ............ $5.10@5.15 
Michigan patent, ordinary ....... 4.85@4.90 
BESGMNOM GETREBRE 62. cee cccvesoce 4.75 @4.80 
Michigan first clear ........ese¢s 4.25@4.30 
Michigan second clear ........... 3.75 @3.80 
Michigan low-grade ............. 3.50@3.60 
Spring patent (Detroit-made).... 4.95@5.00 
Minnesota patent, best .......... 5 


Minnesota patent, ordinary 
Minnesota first clear ............. 
Minnesota second clear .......... 








PE OGM os cece kcreevenveeae 
BUS THO ccccccccvcesectscvevvess 
Blended rye .. ener eee 
Meee EFS cencnseececdccvseccvvese 
MILLFEED—Car lots in bulk, 2,000 ibs: 
i. ree ST Tee e ee eee Tee eee ee Te $18.25 @18.50 
Coerme MIGGHMSS «oc cccccccocss 19.25@19.50 
SND. eno 5 9-0.5-060606600609 20.25@20.50 
Fine middlings® ....vcccccsccses 21.75 @22.00 
Cracked COFM ..ccccccccccsccccs 23.75 @24.00 
Coarse corn meal ......seseeeee 23.25 @23.50 
Corn and Oat ChOp ...-.eeceeee 20.75 @21.00 
CEREAL PRODUCTS—Car lots in wood: 
Rolled oats, 180 1b8........see00- $4.45 @4.50 
Yellow granulated meal, 196 lbs.. 3.15@3.20 
Yellow cream meal, 196 lbs....... 2.95 @3.05 
White granulated meal, 196 lbs... 3.25@3.30 
White cream meal, 196 lbs....... 2.95 @3.00 
GRAIN-—Closing prices: 
2 red wheat...$1.02% 3 corn ....... 61% 


September .... 
December .... 
1 white wheat 1.01% 


-92% 3 yellow corn.. .64% 
-95% Standard oats. .44% 
3 PVE cccces -6 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1913 1912 1913 1912 


Flour, bblis.... 8,000 3,390 6,000 4,690 
Wheat, bus... 4,000 $000 8 nccce cvcce 
oo Se eee 39,600 25,100 11,600 3,700 
Oats, bus..... 79,000 45,000 ..... cvscce 
Rye, bus...... 6,000 2,000 ....- ° 


STOCKS (BUS) 


1913 1912 1913 1912 


Wheat 234,000 241,169 Oats... 
Corn.. 73,439 153,081 Rye.... 








BALTIMORE, JUNE 28 


22,180 87,066 
14,591 20,163 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 


Rye flour .ccccccccccevcccsevcece 
Winter Oxtra ..cccccccccccccccces 
Winter clear ....ccccccccccscccces 
Winter straight .....cccsccrscccece 
Winter patent ...cccccccccccccves 
Winter patent, special stencils.... 
City milla’ extra ..ccsccccccccecs 
City milla’ clear ...cccccccvcccece 
City mille’ straight ....ccccescece 
City mills’ patent .....cceeseeeee 
City mills’ best patent (blended).. 
Hard winter clear ....c.cccccseres 
Hard winter straight .........++. 
Hard winter patent .......eeeeeee 
Spring ClOAF .ccccccccccsccecvece 
Spring straight .......sccessecses 
Spring patent ....-eeeeeeeeeeeece 
Spring patent special brands..... 


$3.50@3.75 


3.560@3.75 


5. eet «3 25 
++ @3.80 
»-@4.15 
-@4.80 
--@5.10 
-@5.10 
3.85@4.10 


4.75 @6.00 
5.05 @5.40 


WHEAT—Up ic on old and down %c on 


new, with supply of former nearly 


exhausted 


and foreign sales of latter increasing. Re- 


ceipts, 
329,264. 2 


Closing prices: No. 


271,468 bus; exports, 529,196; 


stock, 
red spot, 


$1.03, nominal; July, 92%c; August, 92%c; 


September, 94\%c. 
CORN- 


-Advanced ic, with demand en- 


tirely local but equal to the supply. Re- 
ceipts, 65,177 bus; no exports; stock, 123,965. 


Closing prices: contract spot, 65 

65%c. 
OATS 

other grades are 


%ec; June, 


No market for No. 2 white, while 
steady and slow. Re- 


ceipts, 117,718 bus; no exports; stock, 301,- 


380. Closing prices: 
45%c; No. 3 white, 44% @44\c. 


MILLFEED— 


standard white, 45@ 


Unchanged throughout, with 


bran seldom called for but middlings a good 
seller. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 





spring bran, $20.50@21; spring middlings, 
$22.50@23; city mills’ bran, $23.50@24; mid- 
dlings, $22.50@23. 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
Flour Wheat 
To— bbls bus 
Temithe wcccees Veeeeveeee 11,707 ccecce 
OMOTtO cccccccccsscccee cease 381,733 
BreMen .cccccccccccccs 4,557 = = ceccoe 
BGMDUTE acccccccccses seses 83,463 
GIMMOW cc ccccccecvesecse S266 #8 sevens 
TAVEPDPOO] 2. ccccccscccee eeece 64,000 
Dublin ...ccccccccccess SET eee ee 
COastwiBe woccccccccess C36 = cevses 
Totals cccccqecesecses 20,410 529,196 





BOSTON, JUNE 28 


FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Patent, per carload: Bbl, wood 
Minneapolis, standard .........+. $5.35 @5.40 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, country 5.00@5.30 
Spring clear, in sacks .........++. 3.75 @4.25 

Patent Straight First clears 
Olle 2.000. $5.10@5.40 $5.00@5.25 $4.50@5.00 
Indiana 5.10@5.40 5.00@5.25 4.50@5.00 
Michigan .. 5.10@5.40 5.00@5.25 4.50@5.00 


New York... 5.10@5.40 5.00@5.25 
Kansas, jute 4.50@5.00 ....@.... 

MILLFEED—Moderate demand 
feed in transit; 


much inquiry for mill shipment. 


4.50@5.00 


for wheat 


market fairly steady. Not 


Hominy 


feed and stock feed in fair demand, with 
the market held at a slight advance. Oat 


hulls firmly held; demand quiet. 


feed or cottonseed meal offering. 
meal steady, with a quiet demand. 
spring bran, 
2.50; middlings, $23.50 
$24@27.50; red dog, in 


tions, lake-and-rail shipment: 
22.25; winter bran, $2 
@26; mixed feed, 


No gluten 
Linseed 
Quota- 


140-lb sacks, $29; hominy feed, $25.90; stock 


feed, $26; 
seed meal, $28.50@29. 


oat hulls, reground, $17.50; lin- 


CEREAL PRODUCTS—Good demand for 
corn meal at an advance of 25c or more 


per bbl. 
advance over last week. 
firmer, with good demand. 


Feeding 


Oatmeal also firmer at 25c per ton 


corn meal 


Cracked corn in 


good demand, Rye and graham flour steady; 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


moderate inquiry. Rye meal unchanged. 
Quotations, lake-and-rail shipment, in wood: 
granulated corn meal, $3.75@3.80; bolted, 
$3.70@3.75; feeding, in 100-lb bags, $1.38@ 
1.41; rye meal, $3.55; rye flour, $4@4.20 for 
pure white patent and $3.80@4 for dark 
blended patent; graham flour, $3.90 for ordi- 
nary, $4.40@4.80 for choice, and $5.30@5.60 
for fancy pure graham, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


r—Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 
1913 1912 1913 1912 


Fiour, bbis.... 38,876 87,518 - ccc cocce 
Wheat, bus...357,191 186,200 942,722 186,992 
Corn, bus..... 1,000 6,115 8,246 27,834 
Oats, bus..... 59,925 91,022 138,429 22,045 
BO, BUMiccces esses cvece 2,218 2,123 
Barley, bus... .ssee ceoes 2,162 642 
Millfeed, tons. 223 SEB cccee © osaes 
Corn meal, bbls 1,230 | err mee eye, 
Oatmeal, cases 5 5) eer ee 
Oatmeal, sacks 1,150 DBee sénee, atees 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
ce Flour——, Wheat Corn 
To— bbls sacks bus bus 

Liverpool .... ... 3,295 363,364 sceces 
London ...... eee Geen  seans % 6000 ° 
Glasgow ..... ry et 31,899 coos 
Manchester .. ... 500 55,930 «..66. 
Copenhagen.. ... 1,655 223,260 ...e65 
Hamburg 3,505 48,000 ....6- 
Provinces ... 16 esos  csece eoocce 





Totals ..... 75 17,136 511,453 
Since Jan. 1.3,637 618,296 8, 747, 128 3,999,518 


BUFFALO, JUNE 28 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 





Spring Winter 

Best patent ..........$5.10@5.25 $5.45@5.60 
Straight ......... soeee 490@5.056 5. = 20 
First clear ..... ecccce 4.25@4.35 ....@.. 
Second clear ...... coe 8.80@3.96 coo e Qeoeee 
LOW-BFREO coccccccese 3.20@3.30 ....@...- 
Rye, No. 1 occcccccces 3.85@4.00 ....@...- 

Bulk Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton .......... $...-- $20.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... ..... 21.50 
Flour middlings .........-+.56+ eoees 26.00 
Hominy feed, white ........... 24.00 25.50 
Hominy feed, yellow .......+.+- 23.00 24.50 
Gluten feed, per tom ........065 eoooe 24.656 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton. ..... 27.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton..... 25.50 27.00 
Corn meal, table .......ee6. coe cooce S200 
Cracked corn, per tom .....6++.+ 25.50 27.00 
Cottonseed meal, per ton ..... é cess =e 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads.. essce 87.00 
Rolled oats, per bbl, wood...... 4.80 


WHEAT—There was a fairly poet busi- 
ness in Duluth and Chicago No. 1 northern 
to millers, and limits were about the same 
as last week. Millers refused to pay above 
3%c for Duluth and about 4c for Chicago 


No. 1 northern over Chicago September, and- 


at any advance they were out of the mar- 
ket. Closing was 4%c for No. 1 northern 
Duluth and 4%c over for Chicago No. 1 
northern over Chicago September. No. 2 
northern, 2%c over. Durum wheat stronger, 
closing at 98% @99c, cif. No offerings of 
winter wheat. 

CORN—Market higher, with light offer- 
ings and a good demand for track receipts, 
closing 24c higher than previous week and 
firm, No. 2 yellow, 68%c; No. 3 yellow, 68c; 
No. 4 yellow, 67c; No. 3 mixed, 66% @67%c; 
No. 4 mixed, 65%@66%c, on track to be 
weighed. Store: No. 2 yellow, 66%c; No. 3 
yellow, fresh shelled, 66c, carloads, 

OATS—Trade was only fair and the offer- 
ings quite liberal on track. Closing was %c 
higher than last week and easy; No. 2 
white, 45%c; No. 3 white, 44%c; No 4 
white, 43%c; standard, 44%c; on _ track, 
through billed. Store: standard, 44%c; No. 
3 white, 44\4c, carloads. 

BARLEY—Maltsters bought all the bar- 
ley offered at 57c and took a fair amount 
at 58c. Sellers were asking 58@65c at the 
close and had little to offer. The inquiry 
is good for July and August shipment, show- 
ing that maltsters will continue to operate 
all summer. 

RYE—Dull. 
carloads. 


No. 2 offered at 63c in store, 





DULUTH, JUNE 28 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots of flour, net per 196 lbs, f.o.b. Duluth: 
June 28 1912 
-$4.80@5.00 $5.60@5.90 


First patent, wood... 
4.70@4.90 65.45@6.75 


Second patent, wood.. 


Straight, wood ....... 4.60@4.80 6.35@5.65 
Fancy clear, jute...... 3.45@3.55 4.15@4.35 
Second clear, jute .... 2.75@2.95 3.40@3.55 
Red dog, jute ..... «++ 2.40@2.50 2.80@2.90 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations June 28, in 
car or round lots, per 196 lbs, f.o.b. Duluth: 


Gammstied, Mh FUCO cdvcovvecscvivecececes $5.00 
Petemt, 10 JUG ccccccecccssccccceveces 4.60 
Cut straight, Im Jute ccciccccccccccsece 3.70 


RYE FLOUR—Prices per bb! in car lots, 
in 98-lb cotton, f.o.b. mill, June 28, were: 


Family rye blend 
Pure white rye .... 
White rye blend 
PURO GOP SHO cccccccscvccccvcescccces 
pe, ee ee 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ended on dates given: 
1912 bbis 1911 bbis 1910 bbis 
June 28.17,040 June 29.18,130 July 1.15,950 
June 21.16,680 June 22.14,110 June 24.14,600 
June 14.17,050 Junei5. 8,200 June 17.11,585 
June 7.16,825 June 8.11,600 June 10. 3,300 


Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 





1912 bbls 1911 bbis 1910 bbis 
June 28. *... June22. *... July 1. °... 
June 21. 4,526 Jume22. *... Junme24. *... 
June 14. 1,690 June 15. 1,630 Junei7. 2,500 
June 7. 6580 June 8. *... Junel10. 360 


*No export shipments made. 

WHEAT—Firm, despite the late rains re- 
ported. Strength comes from not only 
claims of greater deterioration to winter 
wheat than at first supposed, but from be- 
lief that, even with the rains had, spring 


wheat has been materially damaged and 
will not make the crop expected. Under 
this condition, holders are showing confi- 
dence in maintenance of values, and it is 
quite evident they will not change until 
something different becomes known concern- 
ing the outcome. 

Spring wheat closed fractionally under 
week ago, but durum is moderately higher. 

The moderate offerings of cash wheat are 
cleaned up from day to day. No. 1 north- 
ern sells at le over July, and No. 2 at 2@ 
2%c below No. 1. No. 1 durum sells at ic 
over July; No. 2 durum at 2c under No. 1. 
Montana 2 hard is quotable at No. 1 north- 
ern price; No. 3 at 3@6c under No. 1 north- 
ern, Based on condition; and no-grade at 
2@8c under,—depending on quality and 
moisture contained. 


CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 
Duluth closing prices of cash wheat were: 
Spot 
--Spot spring—, durum 
- ln No.2n No. 1 


ore rere 90%@ 91 94% 
SURO BS. coccrcsrece 23% 89% @ 90% 95% 
PURO BS cccctoecce’ 92% 90% @ 90% 96 
ND steerer cdne 92% 90% @ 90% 96 
We BOs oss insoces 925% 90% @ 90% 95% 
SO BF ov epecesecs 93 90%@ 91 95% 
PY Dt 6 see bw deve 92% 90% @ 90% 95% 
June 29, 1912...... 112% 109% @110% 111 
Duluth grain—closing prices on track: 
Corn Oats Rye 

3 yellow No. 3 wh. No. 2 Barley 
June 21 59% 39% 53 @56 49@57 
June 23 58% 38% 53 @56 50@58 
June 24 58% 38% 53 @56 60@58 
June 25 58% 38% 53 @56 49@57 
June 26 59% 38% 53 @56 49@57 
June 27 60% 40% 53 @56 49@57 
June 28 60% 39% 54 @57 49@57 
June 29% ... 495% 68 @70 50@95 


*1912. 
Duluth closing prices of wheat futures: 


-Spring— -—Durum— 
July Sept. July Sept. 


TUNE BL cccccccscves 92% 94 94 91% 
SUD BO cictoaccecss 91% 93% 94% 91% 
SURO BE cscccvccvcses 91% 938% 95 91% 
TURO BE ncoccccscsie 91% 94% 95 91% 
BORG BS ccvicccvcsess 91% 935% 94% 91% 
PUNO BF cccececvcsee 92% 94 94% 92% 
SURG OS .cscrvervisvs 91% 93% 94% 92 

June 29, 1912 ....... 114% 108% 111 105 


CLOSING PRICES BONDED WHEAT 


Closing prices of spot Canadian grain in 
bond at Duluth (duty unpaid) were: 
Flaxseed 
r—Wheat——,, --Barley— No. 1 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 3 No. 4N.W. 
June 21... 96% 93% 89% 46% 45% 116 
June 23... 96% 93% 89 46% 45% 115 
June 24... 95% 93% 89 46% 45% 116 
June 25... 95% 93% 89% 46% 45% 116% 
June 26... 95% 93% 89% 46% 45%116% 
June 27... 95% 93% 89% 46% 45% 116 
June 28... oe 93% 89% 46% 45% 117 
June 29°. + 102% 99 esos cove 108 
#1912, 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Weekly grain receipts and shipments at 
Duluth-Superior, in bus: 


r——Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
June 28 June 29 June 28 June 29 











Wheat— 1913 1912 1913 1912 
Spring - 810,580 183,119 460,528 433,342 
Durum 91,643 19,219 64,337 8,000 
Winter ... 5,290 1,417 ecese 8 §=« # oo 
Western .. 3,046 seese sb0es% eooce 

Totals.. 908,861 203,755 524,865 441,342 
Bonded 37,223 40,755 61,314 238,253 

Totals... 946,084 244,510 676,179 679,595 
Corn ..... 49,969 # ..... COTES = cece 
Oats acice 559,622 34,340 291,059 8,176 

Bonded.. 7,854 8,780 = wweee 91,255 
RYO wscses 8 BT ae ee er 
Barley 340,612 881 338,924  ..... 

Bonded.. BOGRB 8 0cccee 6. svece 14,714 
Flaxseed... 295,062 71,277 204,571 8,471 

Bonded... 12,833 98,964 25,610 67,895 

Totals. .2,239,074 453,702 1,497,055 870,106 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Elevator stocks of coarse grains in Du- 
luth-Superior elevators, on June 28, in bus: 
7-—Domestic—, -——Bonded——_, 





1913 1912 1913 1912 

Corn ..c- 94,645 7,986 scccee seoses 
Oats .... 888,201 80,860 142,514 137,445 
MPO veces 40,021 SESRS ccccts dence 
Barley 466,809 7,655 35,269 26,007 
Flaxseed 1,964,939 255,620 1,189,628 62,498 
Totals. .3,454,615 386,465 1,367,411 225,950 


GRAIN STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY 
GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks and weekly 











receipts: Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, --Grade—, 
June 28 1912 June 28 1912 
bus bus cars cars 
1 hard ..... + 116,744 20,332 |} arr 
1 northern... 5,537,561 1,016,046 617 27 
2 northern... 1,399,817 1,638,617 143 64 
Me. 8 ceccese 81,053 404,973 24 9 
INO. @ coccces 1,500 3,182 3 4 
Rejected .... 606 3s cc ccscce 7 eee 
No-grade ... 120,240 45,707 58 10 
Special bin.. 441,181 559,725 
Totals - 7,702,556 3,688,582 863 114 
Macaroni 105,482 76,869 52 23 
Southwestern. Rese vésses 10 ees 
Western .... S| Meer errr 1 2 
BMizeG .ccvce saves a \ ‘eepees 47 3 
Totals - 7,814,309 3,765,451 973 142 
Bonded ..... 873,559 466,508 57 83 
Totals - 8,687,868 4,231,959 1,030 225 


MILLFEED—Less interest was shown in 
bran, which is reported 25c ton lower. Oth- 
erwise the strength in coarse grains is sus- 
taining millfeed. Offerings are meager, 
local: mills having little difficulty in finding 
an outlet for anything they have to dispose 
of. They are well supplied with orders. 





July 2, 1913 


Prices per ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.0.b. Duluth, 
June 28, were: 


1913 1912 

; ee Oe 50@18.00 $21.25@21.7 
Shorts ...... «+ 19:50@20.00 23.75@24.95 
Flour middlings. ++ 22.00@22.560 27.25@27.75 
Red dog ......... 24.50@25.50 28.50@29.00 
Boston mixed feed 19.75@20.75 24.00@24.5) 
For feed in 200-lb sacks, 25¢ less is asked 


FLAXSEED—Foreign buyers have bee: 

quite active in the Winnipeg market of 
late, trade showing confidence in present 
prices and taking increased quantities of 
seed. Winnipeg sellers placed hedges at 
Duluth, this demand causing considerab|; 
stir and a more general turn to the long 
side, with consequent betterment in prices. 
The upturn brought out short covering, c: 
ating a rather excited condition, with larg. 
trading. Transactions exceeded the bus:- 
ness of any other week this year. 
' Reports of a material reduction in flax 
acreage, compared with 1912, was a firming 
factor, but further rains was an offsetti:.. 
influence. 

Cash No. 1 flaxseed closed today pra 
tically 88c under the price of a year ag 
though the September and October ranypy 
closed 54@67c under. 


DULUTH CLOSING FLAXSEED PRICES 





Track and 

) toarr. July Sept. Oct 
June 1.31% 1.34 1.33 
June 1.31% 1.34 1.33% 
June 1.32% 1.34% 1.34° 
June 1.34% 1.36% 1.36! 
June 1.33% 1.36 1.351 
June 1.33% 1.35% 1.35 
June . 1.33% 1.35% 1.357 
June 29, 1912.... 2.23 2.23 2.03 1.90! 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 1 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and ou 
side mills for flour in carloads or round lot 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were with 
the following range: 
‘ July 1 Year 
Stand. patent, in wood.$4.65@5.05 $5.45@5. 
Second patent, in wood 4.50@4.90 5.25@ 
Fancy clear, in jute... 3.60@4.05 4.70@ 
First clear, in jute.... 3.10@3.70 
Second clear, in jute.. 2.40@2.65 ; 
Red dog, in jute...... 2.45@2.50 2.85@9.") 
Prices asked by northwestern mills, i: 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 lb:, 
in jute, c.if., including 2 per cent commis 
sion, were today (July 1): 
LONDON 
Last year 
Patent ..cccce 27s 64@31s 31s @31s% 


Fancy clear... 248 9d@25s6d 29s @ 29s ti 
First clear.... 238 6d@25s9d 288 9d@29s 9 


Second clear.. 18s3d@20s9d 228 @22s 6: 
GLASGOW 
POtemt cecccccecscccccess «++. 278 64@3i1s 
First clear, standard ........ 23s 94 @25s 9 
Second clear .......+e06- - 188 34 @20s 9 
LIVERPOOL 

Patent cccccccesovesereosccese 27s 834 @30s 9. 
First clear, standard ........ 23s 34 @ 25s &« 
BOCOGS CIORP 2 ccccccsceccsees 18s @20s 6 


Amsterdam c.i.f. quotations of local an: 
outside mills were, today, per 220% Ibs, in 
guilders: 

Wares. GORE, BUGS cccsecviccersiocs 12% @12! 
Second clear, jute ........++6. -»  @ 9} 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills fo: 
four weeks, with comparisons, are shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1913 1912 1911 1910 


July Gio woveee 207,635 219,510 214,795 
June 28... 319,845 289,715 285,920 295,850 
June 21... 345,980 240,500 282,030 303,435 


June 14... 297,930 243,140 260,925 272,895 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1913 1912 1911 1910 


July GB... seoeee 4,435 15,785 10,010 
June 28... 13,855 4,005 21,060 24,710 
June 21... 22,730 5,275 17,510 13,750 
June 14... 28,535 5,360 27,894 4,325 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in’ barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1913 1912 1913 1912 


May 17. 57 46,875 165,665 170,335 2,700 850 
May 24. 61 50,575 160,455 153,195 2,990 1,430 
May 31. 53 39,925 126,630 120,975 2,080 850 


June 7. 58 49,025 174,015 174,555 2,855 445 
June 14, 55 48,525 179,555 159,125 4,030 835 
June 21. 55 51,670 168,980 147,905 2,980 2,030 
June 28. 51 46,100 155,160 148,445 4,065 335 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 1) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, were reported as follows by 
brokers, in 100-lb sacks: 

July 1 Year ago 
WOR accccoccccoss $16.75@17.50 $20.75 @21.00 
Stand. middlings.. 18.50@19.00 23.50@24.00 
Flour middlings... 21.00@23.00 26.50@27.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 24.00@24.75 28.75 @29.00 

For feed in bulk, $1 less per ton is charged 
and in 200-lb sacks, 25c less. 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

July 1 Year ago 
$21.75 @22.50 $25.75 @26.00 
Stand. middlings.. 23.50@24.00 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings... 26.00@28.00 31.50@32.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 29.00@29.75 33.75@34.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs, bulk. ..$21.50@22.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 22.00@22.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 22.50@23.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 23.00@23.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks 18.50@19.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 3.00@ 3.10 
Corn meal, white* 3.10@ 3.20 


Standard bran.... 











-——Stets 











July 2, 1913 


Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.. 3.30@ 3.40 
Rye flour, pure medium straight® 3.10@ 3.20 
Rye flour, pure dark German*... 2.90@ 3.00 
Graham wheat, pure, bbl*...... 3.75@ 3.85 
Graham, standard, bbi* ....... 3.50@ 3.60 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ..... a 5.00@ 56.10 
Buckwheat flour, bbl* cocccce BO OTe 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 3.50@ 5.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 4.00@ 7.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 7.00@ 9.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 9.50@12.50 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 8.00@10.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 6.00@ 8.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ........+.-6. 23.50@ 24.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sackst ....@24.50 


*Per barrel in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

+Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


July 1—With improved crop prospects in 
the Northwest, resulting from good rains, 
wheat has tended downward. Trading is 
light and the market narrow. The rapid 
progress of winter wheat harvest exerted a 
bearish influence. 

The delivery of 2% million bus of wheat 
at Minneapolis on July contracts was a 
feature of the market, and indications are 
that this month will be liquidated without 
any unusual development. 

The range of futures for the week were 
2'4c in July, 2c in September, 1%c in De- 
cember. High and low points for the week 
at Minneapolis were: July, 91% and 89c; 
September, 93% and 91%c; December, 95% 
and 98%Cc. 

No. 1 northern, blue-stem, is quoted at 
243%e over July and velvet chaff at 1%@ 
2c over; No. 2 northern, blue-stem, July 
price to le over and velvet chaff at %c un- 
der to July price; No. 3 wheat, 4@1c under 
July. 

Compared with last Tuesday’s close, No. 
1 northern and No. 2 northern are %c low- 

July wheat is 1%c lower, September 
1',¢ lower, and December %c lower. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of No. 1 

wrthern, No. 2 northern, No. 3 northern, 
July, September and December wheat: 

June inf 2nq July 
.. 91% 89% 90% 
92% 90% 9 

92 90 87% @ 

92% 90% 88 @ 89 
5.. 92% 90% 
16... 92% 90% 
7.. 938% 91% 
28.. 92% 90% 
20.. 91% 89% 


1.. 915% 89% 87 @ 88% 89% 91 9 
“2+ 111% 110% 107% @108% 109% 104% 104% 


*5t. 99 98% 93%@ 96% 97% 98% 98% 
*July. 1912. $1911. {Average of closing 
prices. 


Daily closing prices of macaroni wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
June No.1 No.2 No.3* June No. he ro ” 
- 98% 91% .... 28... 93 


Hts At ae ‘oe oi 
27.00 91 eoee tae 92% 90% 
*Average of cash sales. ftJuly. 


The average of cash sales at Minneapolis 
of No. 4, rejected and no-grade wheat were 
as follows: 

June No.4 Rej. N.G. _ No.4 Rej. N.G. 





86% 83% 28.. 85% 78 
26... «e+e 85% 85% 30. 87% 83 
27 865% 84 1*.: 83% 79% 


wlewe “eee 
*July. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: June 29 
June 28 June 21 1912 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,084,800 1,507,980 779,900 
Flour, bbls ...... 12,765 13,516 7,822 
Millstuff, tons ... 819 900 360 
Corm, BEB cocccce 117,520 123,210 79,980 
Oats, bug ....... 264,960 266,000 120,960 
Barley, bus ..... 465,050 655,440 36,120 
Rye, bus ......+. 45,000 51,600 17,600 
Flaxseed, bus 124,120 128,750 136,000 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: June 29 

June 28 June 21 1912 

Wheat, bus ..... 379,440 458,640 494,910 
Flour, bbls ...... 333,257 342,086 274,239 
Millstuff, tons ... 9,408 10,219 9,436 
Cote, BOW cccccee 101,850 91,180 40,180 
Oats, bus ....... 179,520 202,300 178,980 
Barley, bus ..... 492,060 490,670 68,160 
RVG, BES cvcccces 46,860 28,560 14,950 
Flaxseed, bus 32,240 38,000 26,100 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Sat- 
urday, the receipts of wheat by cars were 
is follows, with comparisons: June29 July 1 




















June 28 June 21 1912 1911 

No. 1 hard ..... 7 12 ese 9 
No. 1 northern.. 654 701 105 465 
No. 2 northern... 254 269 195 306 
NO. Bigdis verses 77 74 365 54 
NO, @ eeuseces sce ae ees 52 oes 
Rejected ....... 33 40 43 28 
No-grade ...... 68 62 95 20 
Totals, spring. 993 1,158 855 882 
Hard winter .... 51 61 83 38 
Macaroni ....... 56 56 35 47 
Mixed 30 24 13 33 
Western 2 1 6 1 
BOGAN sccescs 1,132 1,300 992 1,001 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’ : omit- 


ted): une 29 

June 28 June 21 June is 1912 
No. 1 hard .... 137 137 139 2 
No. 1 northern. 9,867 10,009 9,746 2,210 
No. 2 northern. 3,635 3,725 3,819 2,330 





Other grades... 1,644 1,750 1,814 2,417 

Totals ...... 15,283 15,621 15,518 6,959 
i: 2 ee 8,178 8,590 8,812 ..... 
= Reape 5,125 5,483 5,975 ..... 
In 1909 - 4,608 4,969 65,593 «..... 











COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
24.. 56% @57 37% @38% 54% @56 48@59 
. 25. 56% @57 387% @38% 54% @56 47@59 
26.. 57 @57% 38 @38% 54% @56% 47@59 
27.. 58% @5 39%@40 54% @56% 47@59 
28.. 58% @59 389% @40 54% @56% 47@59 
30.. 57 @58 39 @39% 55 @57 47@59 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
at Minneapolis, in bushels, were: June 29 


June 28 June 21 1912 
SOULE Cee 44,337 42,630 40,392 
GRD «cc cscdacacer 178,516 142,498 204,807 
pT MT ee 155,953 124,118 242,095 
BO céoscescccas 129,031 136,905 123,841 
Flaxseed ........ 145,816 140,263 64,398 





Flour Exports 
New York, July 1.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on the following dates, were: June 29 
Destination— June 28 June 21 Junel14 1912 








London ........ 33,928 47,823 18,120 
Liverpool 16,874 4,028 6,401 
Glasgow 13,214 31,025 12,368 
Tithe ccccccecs 2,000 8,000 4,000 
BRON) -cscccccccs 1,000 1,214 ..... 
WUOWORSUIO cccce cncce sesee esese 8,214 
Bristol ....0.0. 8,000 13,379 10,407 ..... 
CRristiaMian 100 seces cover ceore 1,214 
Southampton 1,072 2,821 2498 ..... 
Manchester 360 2,000 SET ences 
Dublin ........ BET cecce svsvc 5,350 
DE 2cavvtane Spans BOOW cesses § evece 
Antwerp ...... GHGS petce “eeee veeve 
Hamburg ..... 6,900 15,045 14,868 925 
Bremen ....... 4,557 2,805 6,181 ..... 
AMOBtOPGRM 2122 secre seeee seeces 1,479 
Rotterdam ..... 3,035 40,443 17,045 10,460 
Copenhagen 6.072 8,082 ecco 2,125 
Norway, Sweden 18,832 ..... sees coves 
CUBR coccccccce 13,764 30,205 16,325 6,561 
Hayth ...cccese 3,414 4,397 3,178 3,429 
San Domingo .. 1,392 1,763 ..... «seo. 
Other W. I.’s.. 9,024 27,107 11,472 3,057 
Cen. America... 5,029 1,168 6,000 ..... 
Brasil .cccccoss 165 8,722 7,149 18,570 
Other 8. A..... 6,966 2,926 5,366 6,623 
B. N. America. 1,075 500 $ | re 
BEPOOR caeseede Sears sdese canes 48,000 
Others ........ 1,772 1,615 53,9 886 

Totale ...... 212,974 233,823 247,080 156,782 





Flaxseed 
Receipts of flaxseed for week ended Satur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, are shown below in bushels (000's 
omitted): 
--Receipts—, -—In store— 





1913 1912 1913 1912 

Minneapolis ...... 124 136 146 64 
Duluth .....-e.ee. 308 170 «63,155 318 
Totals ...eseeee 432 306 3,301 382 


FLAXSEED RECEIPTS—CROP YEAR 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1 to June 28, 
1913, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





-~Receipts— a: mame oe 

1913 1912 1913 1912 

Minneapolis ...11,634 7,954 8,486 1,584 
Duluth ........ 9,220 8,261 16,208 8,050 
Totals .coses 30,854 16,215 19,694 9,634 


Daily closing prices per bushel of flaxseed 
in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
o— Mpls—*7/. ———Du luth—_,, 


Spot Toarr. Spot July Sept. 
June 24...$1.32% 1.31% 1.33% 1.32% 1.34% 
June 25... 1.34% 1.33% 1.35% 1.34% 1.36% 
June 26... 1.33% 1.32% 1.34% 1.33% 1.36 
June 27... 1.82% 1.382% 1.34% 1.33% 1.35% 
June 28... 1.33% 1.32% 1.34% 1.33% 1.35% 
June 30... 1.32% 1.32% 1.34% 1.32% 1.35% 





Crops of Western Canada 
Using the estimate of the Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association as to the wheat crop of 
western Canada, embracing Manitoba, Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan, the following com- 
parisons are obtained (000’s omitted): 


Crop Crop 
Acres bus Acres bus 
1912....10,106 188,333 1904.... 3,420 657,856 
1911.... 9,800 146,509 1903.... 3,124 60,300 
1910 - 8,453 113,269 1902.... 3,625 64,000 
1909. 6,922 119,744 1901.... .... 63,300 
1908 6,056 99,312 1900 17,055 
1907. 5,015 70,650 1899.. 34,830 
1906 5,013 94,461 1898 31,450 
1905. 4,019 86,810 
Yield ‘per acre for 1912, 18.6 bus. 
Wheat yield per acre for five years: 
1910 1909 1908 1907 
bus bus bus bus bus 
Manitoba... 17.54 8.95 17.33 17.28 14.71 
S’katchewan 19.73 13.70 21.49 13.68 13.52 
Alberta..... 22.62 12.37 21.14 22.3 20.17 


WESTERN CANADA—COARSE GRAIN 

Estimates of the coarse grain area and 
yield of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta are as follows (000’s omitted in acre- 
age and total crop): 


o—1912——, -——1911—,_ 1910 

Crop Bus Crop Crop 

Acres Bus bus acre bus bus 
Oats.. 5,065 43.5 220,327 40.5 187,365 128,630 
Barley 953 33.0 31,449 30.5 33,187 19,418 
Flax.. 1,400 9.5 13,300 11.7 5,425 5,040 
In 1913, the wheat area is placed at 


10,531,000 acres; oats, 5,065,000; barley, 953,- 
000; flax, 1,400,000. 

In 1909, the total crops were: 
720,000 bus; barley, 29,175,000; 
599,000. 


Abram F. Attridge has brought suit 
against L. Jacobsen and Jennie Jacobsen, 
at Louisville, Ky., to recover $8,000 which 
he alleges he paid for the Home bakery 
through misrepresentation as to the real 
value of the business. 


Oats, 160,- 
flaxseed, 3,- 
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OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

c———_F rom 
Phila- 
Bos- Balti- del- Mont- 








To— York ton more phia real 
Aberdeen ...... 22.00 22.00 23.00 22.00 23.00 
Amsterdam 20.00 20.00 22.00 21.00 21.00 
Antwerp ...... 22.50 23.50 24.50 23.50 .... 
Belfast ........ ‘000 coe 30.00 .... 35.00 
Bremen ....... 20.00 .... 20.00 25.00 
Bristol ..ccsces EEO crce cease eens 
Cardimm .cccccee coce cose 20.00 .... 34.81 
Christiania 22.00 22.00 24.00 23.00 ... 
Copenhagen 22.00 22.00 24.00 23.00 
COP vcccescece cece eee 27.90 37.24 .... 
Dublin ........ TTT ++. 21.00 .... 26.00 
DUREEO cécccccs 22.00 22.00 23.00 22.00 23.00 
Glasgow ....... 18.00 16.00 18.00 17.00 17.00 
Gothenburg 23.00 23.00 25.00 24.00 .. 
Hamburg ...... 20.00 20.00 22.00 21.00 
Havre ..ccccces eee o-- 22.00 17.00 
Helsingfors 26.00 26.00 28.00 27. 00 eves 
Biull wccvccccccs BB.00 cece cee 23.00 
TAGE. ccs cn cces 18.00 .... 19.00 18. 00 19.00 
Liverpool ...... 14.00 14.00 16.00 15.00 15.00 
London ........ 16.00 16.00 18.00 17.00 17.00 
Londonderry coce cccoeo 36.60 26.16 .... 
Manchester 14.00 14.00 15.00 
Newcastle ..... 22.00 22.00 23.00 22.00 .... 
Rotterdam ..... 17.00 19.00 21.00 20.00 20.00 
BBO cccceccers --- 26.77 28.23 27.77 .... 
Southampton 20.00 cece 
aan 22.00 22. 00 23. 00 23.00 
St. John’s, N. F, 13.50 20.00 

Owing to frequent enn, ‘these rates 


are subject to confirmation. 
Rate from Newport News to Amsterdam, 


22c; Christiania, 24c; Copenhagen, 24c; 
Glasgow, 18c; Gothenburg, 30c; Hamburg, 
22c; Helsingfors, 23c; Liverpool, 18c; Lon- 


don, 20c; Rotterdam, 21c; Stettin, 28c. 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shfpment, lake- 


and-rail, from Kansas City to points named, 
in cerits per 100 Ibs: 
New York ..... 26.70 Scranton ....... 24.70 
Boston ..... .. 28.70 Baltimore ..... 23.70 
Philadelphia . .». 24.70 Washington .... 23.70 
Pittsburgh ..... 20.50 Detroit ........ 17.50 
Albany ......+. 6.20 Rochester ...... 23.70 
Syracuse ....... 23.70 Cleveland ...... 18.50 
Va. com. points. 23.70 Louisville ...... 17.00 
All-rail rates are 2c higher. 
MILLFEED — Millfeed rates to eastern 


points are uniformly lic under flour rates 
quoted above, being based on ic less per 100 
lbs to the Mississippi River crossings. 


Inland rates, lake-and-rail, on flour for 


export, Kansas City to ports named: 

Boston .......- 24.00 Baltimore ..... 22.00 
New York ..... 24.00 Halifax ........ 25.00 
Virginia ports.. 22.00 Montreal ...... 23.00 
Philadelphia ... 23.00 Portland (Me.). 24.00 


St. John, N. B.. 24.00 

Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shipment, 
via Atlantic ports, lake-and-rail, Kansas 
City to ports mamed, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


Aberdeen ...... 44.00 Gibraltar ...... 52.13 
Alexandria 44.43 Glasgow ....... 39.00 
Amsterdam .... 43.00 Hamburg ...... 44.00 
Antwerp ..... + 44.00 Ull cccccccccee 42.00 
Belfast ........ 42.00 Leith .......++. 41.00 
Bremen ..... +++ 40.00 Liverpool ...... 38.00 
Bristol ....ccee 41.00 London ........ 40.00 
Copenhagen .... 45.00 Malta ......... 43.69 
Christiania 46.00 Manchester .... 38.00 
Dublin ........ 43.00 Newcastle ..... 44.00 
Dundee ........ 44.00 Rotterdam ..... 41.00 
*Baltic basing.. 44.00 Southampton 46.00 


*Norwegian ports 45c. 

On certain ports lower rates may be had 
through Gulf ports. 

Export rates apply only on carload mini- 
mum of 44,000 lbs, unless capacity of car 
is less. 


CHICAGO 
Rates on flour in sacks, all-rail, prompt 
shipment, via lowest ports from Chicago to 
ports named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


Aberdeen ...... 36.00 Dundee ........ 36.00 
Amsterdam .... 34.00 Glasgow ....... 32.00 
ANtwerp occcece 34.50 Hamburg ...... 39.00 
Belfast .cccsces 36.00 Leith ........-- 34.00 
BremMen .ccccccs 34.00 Liverpool ...... 28.00 
Bristol ssiceasa 33.00 London ........ 30.00 
Christiania 40.00 Manchester .... 28.00 
Copenhagen .... 40.00 Newcastle ..... 36.00 
Dub .csesace 6.00 Rotterdam ..... 31.00 
Rates, lake-and-rail, 


in cents per 100 Ibs, 
from Chicago to points named: 


New York ...... 14.7 Albany .....-s0% 14.2 
Boston .cecccees 16.7 Baltimore ...... 11.7 
Philadelphia ....12.7 Rochester ....... 11.7 
UWtses .scccstcsse 13.7 Buffalo ......00. 7.5 





TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Toledo to points named: 


Domes- Domes- 
Export tic tic 
Boston -14.50 18.00 Elmira ........ 13.00 
New York.14.5016.00 Syracuse ....... 13.00 
Philad’hia. 13.5014.00 Binghamton 13.00 
Baltimore. 12.5013.00 Mt. Morris ..... 13.00 
Norfolk... 12.5013.00 Rochester ...... 13.00 
N’p’t News.12.5013.00 Emporium ..... 13.00 
Richmond ..... 13.00 Buffalo ........ 8.50 
Lynchburg ..... 13.00 Pittsburgh ..... 8.50 
Whe .nccccccce 14.00 Wheeling ...... 8.50 
AIPORT « écciecse BG.80 CORTF ccivcccse 8.50 
DETROIT 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit to the points named 
New York ..... 16.00 Boston ........ 18.00 
Philadelphia ...14.00 Newport News.. 13.00 
Pittsburgh ..... 10.50 Utica .......... 14.00 
Portland ....... 18.00 Baltimore ..... 13,00 





000 worth of its debenture bonds. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Rates on flour in sacks, in cents per 100 
Ibs, from St. Louis or East St. Louis to for- 





eign’ ports, lake-and-rail: 

Amsterdam .... 35.00 Dundee . 
Antwerp ....... 37.50 London ...... A 
Belfast ........ 38.00 Rotterdam ..... 33.00 
ree 39.00 Copenhagen .... 38.00 
Glasgow ....... BEG0 IOeees. ccaseocs 36.00 
Hamburg ...... SOP BOM vc dccnes.ce 32.00 
Liverpool ...... 29.00 Christiania 40.00 
Aberdeen ...... 36.00 


All-rail rates on flour for export, in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ..... 27.00 Bestom ..cceces 17.00 
Philadelphia ... 16.00 Baltimore ..... 15.00 
Newport News.. 15.00 


Domestic rates, all-rail, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 


on flour in sacks, 


New York ..... 19.70 Baltimore ..... 16.70 
ero 21.70 Washington .... 16.70 
Philadelphia ...17.70 Detroit ........ 0.50 
Pittsburgh ..... 13.50 Newport News.. 16.70 
BURRIS ..ccscee 13.50 Richmond, Va.. 16.70 
RIMES evcsccecs 19.20 Rochester ...... 16.70 
Syracuse ....... 16.70 Cleveland ...... 11.50 
Va. com. points. 16.70 Indianapolis - 17.50 
Scranton ....... 17.70 





Cracker Men 


Among those attending the cracker 
men’s convention in Chicago on June 12- 
13 were: 

John A. Simeral and Frank Wilmert, 
Famous Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; L. 
D. Manchester and J. J. Larkin, Man- 
chester Biscuit Co., Sioux Falls, S. D; 
R. J. Cone, Fargo, N. D; Benjamin s. 
Graves, Havenner Baking Co, Washing- 
ton, D. C; William Brownell, secretary 
Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, New York; A. P. Strietmann, 
George H. Strietmann Sons, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Brooks Morgan, Frank E. 
Block Co., Atlanta, Ga; J. B. Franks, 
Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind; 
H. N. Thomas, Thomas & Clarke, Peoria, 
Ill; William Schofield, Faxon, Williams 
& Faxon, Buffalo, N. Y; Edward Schust, 
Schust Baking Co., Saginaw, Mich; C. H. 
Wortz, Fort Smith Biscuit Co., Fort 
Smith, Ark; S. J. Watts, Aikman Bak- 
ing Co., Port Huron, Mich; J. P. Dwyer, 
Ontario Biscuit Co., Buffalo, N. Y; F. 
McCullough, Century Biscuit Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind; Stanley W. Adams, Na- 
tional Pretzel Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

Julius Woywod, Jr., National Pretzel 
Co., Hamilton, Ohio; Fred L. Ray, Cres- 
cent Candy & Cracker Co., Davenport, 
Iowa; W. R. Montague, La Crosse Candy 
& Cracker Co., La Crosse, Wis; W. W. 
Roberts, Ivins Biscuit Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa; Peter J. Bootz, Detroit Egg Biscuit 
Co., Detroit, Mich; C. P. Yoe, George H. 
Strietmann Sons, Cincinnati, Ohio; E. P 
Boynton, Shelby Biscuit Co., Memphis, 
Tenn; John Scheuer, Pennsylvania Bak- 
ing Co., Scranton, Pa; C. G. Robinson, 
R. B. Biscuit Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Robert B. Carr, J. B. Carr Biscuit Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa; A. C. Burkhardt, 
Dayton Biscuit Co., Dayton, Ohio; Os- 
wald Schmidt, Crescent Candy & Crack- 
er Co., Davenport, Iowa; John M. 
Storrar, Iowa Biscuit Co., Burlington, 
Towa; John Blaul, Iowa Biscuit Co., Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 

A. A. Berry, Perfection Biscuit Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind; W. C. Dickmeyer, Per- 
fection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind; 
N. R. Johnson, Fort Wayne, Ind; A. J. 
Zimmerman, Schifflen Biscuit Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis; C. A. Bowman, Manchester 
Biscuit Co., Denver, Colo; H. J. Hardin, 
Thomas & Clarke, Peoria, Ill; James F. 
Mullin, Acme Cracker Co., Chicago, Ill; 
W. D. Morris, Quaker Cracker Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill; C. W. Wickersham, Counsel, 
N. Y; George W. Beckter, Independent 
Baking Co., Davenport, Iowa; Carl Lind- 
quist, Lindquist Cracker Co., Denver, 
Colo; Bremner, Jr., Bremner Bros., 
Chicago, Ill; T. S. Lewis, Atlanta, Ga; 
F. J. Iten, Iten Biscuit Co., Clinton, 
Iowa; W. S. Bennett, Century Biscuit 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind; Charles W. Mill- 
er, Miller-Parrats Baking Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind; and John Hickman, Hick- 
man Biscuit Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


C. H. CHatien. 





The following statement is credited to 
J. L. Loose, president of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co: “I have not sold a 
share of my holdings in the Loose-Wiles 
company, and, what is more, I know 
positively that no transfers have been 
made that would permit control of the 
company to pass into other hands than 
those who organized it.” 





The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
New York City, is offering for sale $250,- 
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(Continued from page 26.) 
mixture, but offerings of such grain are 
light and prices relatively high. 

Choice hard North Dakota wheat has 
been in sharp demand at Minneapolis all 
the week and a number of cars were sold 
at as high as 314¢ over Minneapolis July. 

The average price of No. 1 northern 
wheat at country stations in the North- 
west today (July 1) is 8lc, No. 2 north- 
ern 79¢, and no-grade 61@66c, according 
to condition and quality. 

All offerings of good blue-stem were 
promptly absorbed at an advance of % 
@l\c over last Tuesday. Arrivals of vel- 
vet chaff are also being absorbed, though 
elevator companies are the best buyers 
of this grade. - 

No. 1 northern, blue-stem, is quoted at 
2@3Y,c over July and velvet chaff at 1% 
@2¢ over; No. 2 northern, blue-stem, 
July price to le over and velvet chaff at 
¥,c¢ under to July price; No. 3 wheat, 4 
@1e under July. 

A Minneapolis mill this week bought 
two cars of new Nebraska wheat, for 
shipment within five days, at le over Min- 
neapolis July. Round lots cannot be 
worked until the mills see samples and 
get a line on the condition and quality 
of the new crop. 

A marked falling off of farmers’ de- 
liveries of wheat at interior points in the 
Northwest is attributed to the influence 
of unfavorable crop conditions. De- 
liveries of oats, on the other hand, have 
shown a good increase, due presumably 
to a good outlook for oats. 


CEREALS AND FEED 

Linseed oil meal has been advanced $1 
ton in the last week. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce will be closed Friday and Satur- 
day, July 4-5. 

Minneapolis oats stocks last week in- 
creased 36,000 bus and barley 32,000; rye 
stocks decreased 8,000 bus. 

Where mills are holding bran firm at 
$17.25@17.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, resellers are reported to be 
trading on the basis of $16.75@17. 

John E. Beggs, of Terre Haute, Ind., 
president of the Pioneer Malting Co., 
was in Minneapolis last week, visiting the 
company’s plant. John Pank is the local 
manager. 

Owing to the high price of corn and 
oats, mill oats, which are cleaned from 
wheat by the mills, are in sharp demand. 
They are quoted at $18.50@19 ton, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Ordinary run of mill and elevator 
screenings are dull, but heavy screenings 
for cleaning are wanted. While the 
heavy kind has advanced $4@5 ton in the 
last two months, the ordinary variety is 
unchanged. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

Ocean rates on flour, New York to 
Glasgow, were advanced 2c per 100 lbs 
this week. 

Edward A. Donnelly, commercial agent 
for the Omaha road at Minneapolis, was 
married June 16. 

Fifty-one “outside” mills last week 
shipped 4,063 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 336 in 1912. 

The Glasgow, Leith, London, Liverpool, 
Aberdeen and Manchester steamship 
lines are all asking a 2c advance in rates 
for August shipment via the Atlantic 
seaboard, 

The first annual picnic of the Minne- 
apolis Traffic Club was held June 26 at 
Antler’s Park, near Lakeville, Minn. The 
feature of the outing was a ball game 
between the shippers and the carriers, 
which resulted in a score of 19 to 2 in 
favor of the latter. 

Northwestern roads are beginning to 
place restrictions against the loading out 
of their equipment to points off their 
own lines. There are plenty of empty 
cars for present needs, but the roads 
Wish to accumulate cars against the early 
movement of the new crop. 

Lake-and-rail rates on flour quoted by 
agents from Minneapolis in cents per 100 
lbs, July 1, were for prompt shipment 
(14 days): Aberdeen, 40.50; Amsterdam, 
39.50; Antwerp, 42.00; Belfast, 37.50; 
Bristol, 38.00; Bremen, 37.50; Baltic basis, 
39.50; Christiania, 41.50; Copenhagen, 
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41.50; Cardiff, 37.50; Dublin, 38.50; Dun- 
dee, 40.50; Glasgow, 35.50; —- 
39.50; Hull, 40.00; Leith, 36.50; Liverpool, 
33.50; London, 35.50; Manchester, 33.50; 
Newcastle, 40.50; Rotterdam, 37.50; St. 
John’s, N. F., 36.50. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Spot corn is in good demand at Minne- 
apolis, No. 3 yellow selling at 57@57',c. 
The same price, or 4c under July, is of- 
fered to arrive. 

Shippers are bidding 344c under Chi- 
cago September for spot or to-arrive oats. 
An occasional car of No. 3 white sold 
today at 391,c. 

Barley is a shade weaker, due largely 
to the poorer quality of offerings. Prices 
are unchanged at 46@59c. Heavy, mel- 
low malting barley, if offered, would 
readily bring top price. 

No. 2 rye is somewhat stronger, selling 
at 5614,@57c, spot and to arrive. 


_ FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 

Export inquiry for linseed oil cake is 
quiet. Not much is offered for prompt 
shipment, and future shipment business is 
restricted by light demand for oil for that 
delivery. Quotations are firm at $23.50 
@24 per 2,000 lbs f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
prompt and deferred shipment. 

Linseed oil meal is a shade-firmer and 
is quoted at $24.50 ton, carloads, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. Brokers are inquiring for 
meal, believing that current prices are 
low. 

Raw linseed oil is in seasonable request 
at 43c gallon, in car lots, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

SPRING WHEAT FAIR CROP 


(Continued from page 25.) 


AN ELEVATOR VIEW 

The manager of one of the largest line 
elevator companies in Minneapolis said 
today that he still looked for a fair average 
crop in the Northwest. South Dakota, 
he said, was hit harder than the other 
two states. In North Dakota, the pros- 
pects are for a fair average, while Min- 
nesota may raise a larger crop than a 
year ago. Much depends on the weather 
from now until harvest. While wheat is 
heading out with short straw, cool 
weather would enable it to fill out well 
and the yield might still be satisfactory. 


REPORTS BY MILLS 

Mill reports, written Saturday, June 
28, or later, follow: ° 

J. A. Dunn, president Park River (N. 
D.) Milling Co: A couple of light rains 
in this district last week did lots of good, 
especially to late-sown grain. Wheat is 
too far advanced to recover much from 
damage dong earlier. It is practically 
all in the shot blade, or heads just peep- 
ing out, with stems four to eight inches 
long and_ stools practically all dead. 
Wheat on corn, potato and well-tilled 
land is holding up well and will possibly 
yield 75 per cent of an average crop. 
However, our wheat crop as a whole, I 
believe, will not average better than half 
a crop. 

Henry Neill, Aberdeen, S. D: It is 
difficult to say’ yet just how much good 
the recent rains did to the impaired crop. 
It is safe to say there will be about a 
good half crop in the northwestern part 
of the state and nearly an average crop 
in the eastern and southern portions. 
The central portion of South Dakota, 
west to the river, will be quite light. All 
west of the river is good. 

W. B. Windsor, Fergus Flour Mills 
Co., Fergus, Falls, Minn: Growing wheat 
in this vicinity is short and rather thin 
on the ground. The heavy winds and hot 
weather during last week did consider- 
able damage. However, have since had 
plenty of moisture and would consider 
the prospects good for about 80 per cent 
of last year’s crop. 

A. O. Olson, assistant treasurer Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn: Last 
week we had a rainfall of over three 
inches. This has given an abundance of 
moisture, although there are some who 
report slight damage from drouth. Un- 
less something unforeseen happens, we 
look for an average wheat crop in this 
vicinity. é’ 

Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co: Fine 
rains have put crops in good condition. 


Minot (N. D.) Flour Mill Co: Present 
condition indicates a wheat crop of 80 
per cent of average: 


This estimate is 


based on favorable conditions until har- 
vest. Had good rain June 26, the first in 
six weeks, 

Jennison Bros. & Co., Janesville, Minn: 
Wheat in this vicinity looks good; recent 
rains have been of great benefit. Straw 
is a little short and it is beginning to 
head out. With good weather from now 
on, we ought to get very fine quality of 
wheat. 

Cc. I. Gross, Baldwin Flour Mills, 
Moorhead, Minn: Crop conditions favor- 
able for normal yield of wheat, barley 
and oats. Wheat heading out very short. 
Have plenty of moisture; want dry, cool 
weather until harvest. 

Harvey (N. D.) Milling Co: Condition 
of growing wheat at present is about 70 
per cent of normal. Impossible to tell 
yet about flax. Rains would improve 
conditions materially. 

New Rockford (N. D.) Milling Co: All 
late grain in tiptop condition; early sown 
somewhat weedy. 

Stelzner Mill Co., Frazee, Minn: We 
need rain and cooler weather for a fair 
crop. 

Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co: All 
crops about 10 days late. 


Following are reports by mills as to 
the condition of wheat compared with 
an average crop: 

MIN NESOTA 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flax 


Frazee ........ 75 #70 76 90. 100 
McIntosh .. 100 100 100 75 75 
Crookston ..... 95 90 100 50 90 





NORTH DAKOTA 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flax 
Pc pc pc. pc. 


p. c. 
New Rockford... 95 100 100 110 100 


Cavalier ....... 95 90 90 100 100 
Valley City..... 60 40 45 cee 75 
Bismarck ..... 80 90 “* 80 50 
Devils Lake ... 50 40 50 60 65 
Harvey ...ccces 70 ée 60 . 80 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flax 


po pc pec p. c. Pp. c. 
Brookings ..... 100 100 100 100 100 
HEUPOM ..ccccces 60 50 60 ove are 
Redfield ....... 20 15 25 eee 20 
) iii) | errr rer es: 33 33 40 10 50 
Aberdeen ...... 75 50 50 80 75 
Yankton ...... 95 80 80 90 oe 
Webster ....... 50 40 40 ee 50 
BrittOM onc cecs 90 40 75 100 100 
Ipswich ....... 35 25 25 oe Pa 
Wessington 
Springs ..... 80 75° 75 80 good 


Northwestern Wheat Crop 

The June crop report of the Department 
of Agriculture gives the acreage and prob- 
able yield of wheat in the Northwest, with 
comparisons, as follows, the acreage being 

in thousands and the crop in millions: 
-—1913——, ——1912——, -—1911—. 
Crop* Crop Crop 
Acres bus Acres bus Acres bus 
Minn... 4,195 70 4,325 67 4,350 44 
N. D... 7,590 82 7,990 144 9,150 73 
Ss. D... 3,695 43 3,675 52 3,700 15 





Tots..15,480 *195 15,900 263 17,200 132 

*Estimate based on condition June 1. 

Trade estimates of the wheat crop of the 
three states for 1912 were fully 300 million 
bus. 








Northwestern Coarse Grain Crops 
The attached tables give the final esti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture of 
the acreage and yield of coarse grain in 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota by 
years (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands omitted in yield): 


OATS 
--1912— -—1911— -1910—, -—1909—, 
Crop Crop Crop Crop 


Acres bus Acres bus Ac’s bus Ac’s bus 
Minn. 2,948 123 2,948 67 2,977 85 2,977 94 
N. D. 2,300 95 2,180 651 2,165 15 2,147 66 
Ss. D. 1,550 52 1,540 11 1,550 36 1,559 44 


Tot. 6,798 270 6,668 129 6,692 136 6,683 204 





BARLEY 
--1912—, -—1911—, --1910— -—1909, 
Crop Crop Crop Crop 


Acres bus Acres bus Ac’s bus Ac’s bus 
Minn. 1,490 42 1,475 28 1,450 30 1,574 35 
N. D. 1,176 23 1,050 20 1,090 6 1,216 26 
Ss. D. 887 23 1,020 6 1,050 19 1,115 22 


Tot. 3,553 88 3,545 54 3,590 55 3,905 83 





CORN 
7-1912— --1911— -——1910— -——1909—, 
Crop Crop Crop Crop 


Acres bus Acres bus Ac’s bus Ac’s bus 
Minn. 2,266 78 2,200 74 2,040 65 2,004 68 
N. D. 328 9 290 7 210 
S. D. 2,495 76 2,310 651 2,100 


on 
rer) 
ge 
2 
a 
sx 
on 
a 


Tot. 5,089 163 4,800 132 4,350 121 4,227 129 


Railroads have been ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to con- 
tinue the present tariffs under which corn 
and other grain originating at Chicago 
may be milled at Oneonta, N. Y., on the 
Delaware & Hudson, on basis of the 
joint through rate on the product from 
Chicago to final destination. 
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Minneapolis barrels sales last week 
were quite large. 

For the week ended Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min- 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves, 4 
cars; heading, 1; patent hoops, 2; total, 7. 

Flour barrel heading and staves are 
quiet and not over firm in price. On the 
other hand, patent hoops are not very 
plentiful and are strong at a slight ad- 
vance. 

The Interstate Cooperage Co. is a com- 
pany recently formed, with W. B. Judd, 
of Minneapolis, and Anthony Hein, of 
Tony, Wis., as principals. Mr. Judd will 
represent it at Minneapolis. The com- 
pany expects to dispose of 9 to 10 million 
staves and 600,000 to 700,000 sets of 
heading in the year. Mr. Hein operates 
a stave and heading factory at Tony. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
27,280 barrels for the week ended Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 126,400 patent hoops, 90,600 
wire hoops, and 9,000 hickory hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels b) 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ended 
on the dates given below. were: 

a———— Sales——— Mak: 

1918 1912 1911 1910 191 
June 28.*27,580 17,960 24,025 32,640 16,44 
June 21. 15,155 12,250 19,275 31,880 15,25 
June 14. 19,595 19,030 19,895 28,030 19,04 
June 7. 22,680 21,282 19,355 29,295 27,12: 
May 31.. 19,825 16,305 22,115 16,370 22,72 
May 24.. 24,195 12,395 21,855 21,740 35,79. 
May 17.. 30,240 18,790 25,640 28,130 32,46 

*These figures include 589 half-barre!s 
two half barrels being counted as one barre! 

Attached are quotations of flour barre 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b, cars, Minne- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M........$10.75@11.2: 





Bass wood heading, sét....... » THe@™% 
Birch heading, 17%, set........ 7% @ 7%: 
Patent hoops, 6 ft.........-.6++. 11.00 @11.5/ 
Patent hoops, 56% ft............ 10.60@11.0: 
Birch staves, M .. cocccese 9.00@ 9.5/ 
MOCO GUOVES, BE nccccccscctsvce 9.00@ 9.5: 
Hickory hoops, M .........+.6+ 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ...... -30@_ .40 


Head linings, small lots, M..... -40@ .50 

Special reports to the Northwestern Miller, 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis, as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. -—Barrels—, No. 1912 


shops” sold made shops sold 
June 28... 7,265 6,100 6,110 
June 21... 6 5,910 5,735 4 4,445 
June 14... 6 4,495 5,255 5 6,675 
June 7... 6 3,995 4,810 5 3,960 
May -31.... 6 5,250 4,840 5 8,540 
May 24.... 6 6,765 6,315 5 3,845 
BGP Utesee © 5,685 6,295 5 4,030 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, New Ulm, Red Wing, Shakopee, Man- 
kato and Winona. 

The same shops unloaded the following 
stock: one car of elm staves; one car of 
heading; one car of patent coiled hoops. 

CROP YEAR BARREL SALES 


The subjoined table shows the flour barrel 
sales by Minneapolis shops on the present 
crop year, with comparisons: 

1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 1909-10 
September 127,940 130,765 128,170 164,325 
October... 164,780 153,650 167,845 242,250 
November. 170,780 131,215 129,200 176,450 
December. 125,625 105,725° 110,785 128,095 
January... 118,650 94,200 114,450 188,800 
February.. 89,065 83,605 82,5685 138,165 


March.... 109,105 110,000 102,460 96,420 
April..... 99,000 107,680 125,960 81,675 
May...... 121,190 62,815 98,780 100,015 





9 mos..1,126,135 979,655 1,060,185 1,256,195 









June.. ee 79,240 89,600 121,210 
July.. eeeeee 75,025 110,155 116,105 
August... ...... 90,050 103,945 112,330 

Ve@ar.... sccvee 1,223,970 1,363,885 1,605,840 


PER CENT OF FLOUR BARRELED 


The appended table, compiled from confi- 
dential reports to the Northwestern Miller, 
shows the number of flour barrels sold by 
Minneapolis shops for 24 calendar years, and 
the per cent of the Minneapolis flour output 
shipped in barrels in these years: 

Barrels Per Barrels Per 

sold cent sold cent 

1912.. 1,291,740 7.6 1900.. 3,214,965 21.3 
1911.. 1,349,290 8.6 1899.. 
1910.. 1,440,670 9.3 1898.. 
1909.. 1,555,560 10.4 1897.. 
1908.. 1,695,260 12.4 1896.. 
1907.. 1,930,145 14.1 1895.. 
1906.. 1,969,250 14.2 1894.. 
1906.. 2,643,780 18.5 1893.. 
1904.. 2,836,520 20.8 1892.. 
1903.. 3,129,360 20.0 1891.. 
1902.. 3,343,710 21.0 1890.. 
1901.. 3,450,605 22.0 1889.. 


G. M. Haffner, manager Star Bakery, 
Fort Wayne, Ind: We believe present 
prices of flour are reasonable and have 
booked sufficient old crop to cover all our 
requirements until new-crop wheat has 
fully matured. 


3,123,945 44.7 
2,617,990 40.3 
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Harry Langenberg, of Langenberg 
bros., St. Louis, was a caller at this office 
during the week. Mr. Langenberg is 
principally on a pleasure trip, but is also 
taking the opportunity of calling on 
grain connections. 

Jacques Luchsinger, manager of the 
itotterdam branch of Mathieu Luchsinger 
* Co., Amsterdam, was in London most 

f the week, being here to attend to an 
portant arbitration case that is being 
ieard between his firm and an Argentine 
(irm of millers. 

H. B. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill, arrived in London last 
week after an extended tour of southern 
Kurope. He is accompanied by his 
brother, Edward Sparks, of the Riegal 
Sack Co., New York, whom he joined in 
Paris. They have now gone, accompanied 
by their wives, on a motor tour through 
the north of England. H. B. Sparks will 
sail for home on July 11. 


PROPOSED PURE FLOUR BILL 


It is understood that Rowland Hunt 
will shortly introduce a bill in Parliament 
which has been promoted by the Pure 
Food and Health Society. It is further 
understood that the bill has the support 
of members on both sides of the House. 
The proposed bill gives the local govern- 
ment board powers to make compulsory 
rules for the administration of the food 
and drugs acts, and the principal object 
of the bill is “to provide for the safe- 
guarding of the purity of foodstuffs.” 

The bill further proposes that a court 
of reference shall be set up, consisting of 
fifteen persons, representing in equal pro- 
portions the local government board, 
manufacturers and distributors of food- 
stuffs, and public analysts. This body 
will have power to draw up standards of 
purity for food and drugs, to sanction 
or forbid, after due inquiry, the use of 
preservatives or other foreign substances, 
and to decide, on the application of a 
judge or magistrate, whether new meth- 
ods or processes of manufacture are to 
be regarded as adulteration. It will be 
able also to call and examine witnesses 
on oath. 

The bill declares that bread made from 
chemically or artificially bleached flour 
shall be deemed to be adulterated, that 
all bakehouses shall be open to inspection 
and that the maximum tumit of moisture 
to be allowed in bread shall be fixed. 


HOLLAND FLOUR ARBITRATIONS 


The Netherlands Flour Importers’ As- 
sociation has recently made some changes 
in regard to the rules relating to flour 
arbitrations. Heretofore it has been the 
custom, when disputes arise concerning 
purchases of flour, that the arbitrators 
be named either by the Amsterdam or 
Rotterdam exchanges. This plan, how- 
ever, has not been found satisfactory, as 
the committees of the exchanges often 
appointed arbitrators to act who were 
not in the flour trade and therefore not 
familiar with trade customs. 

The importers’ association has there- 
fore drawn up a rule covering arbitra- 
tions, in which it will be necessary for the 
arbitrators to be members of the Nether- 
lands Flour Importers’ Association. A 
list of names of those who are eligible to 
act as arbitrators will be kept on file by 
the secretary of the importers’ associa- 





tion, and will always be available on ap- 
plication. The present secretary of the 
association is Mathieu Luchsinger, of the 
firm of Mathieu Luchsinger & Co., Am- 


. sterdan?. 


THE LONDON MARKET 


The flour market has had another quiet 
week, but prices have not shrunk, though 
it is very difficult to make the smallest 
advance. Handlers of foreign flour have 
been trying to get more money, especially 
in forward positions, because of the 
stiffening in American and Canadian 
Cables. It must be admitted, however, 
that buyers so far have stoutly resisted 
any advance. 

The hot weather, which caused a tem- 
porary slackening in the demand for 
bread, was followed by a cooler tempera- 
ture that helped the flour trade to some 
extent, but since last Saturday we have 
got back to a tropical heat, and bakers in 
this city are one and all grumbling about 
shelves loaded with stale bread. Millers’ 
salesmen have a pretty tough job just 
now, though bakers throughout this city 
are undoubtedly low in stock. They will 
not buy forward at present prices, and 
only give out dribbling orders to keep 
them going from week to week. This is 
true of all sections of the trade, and 
dealers in foreign flour are necessarily 
affected, though the past few days there 
has been a certain revival of demand for 
spring wheat long patents, due possibly 
to the temperature making soft doughs 
uncertain. 

In spite of the small demand, import- 
ers are very firm and some grades are 3d 
higher on the week. American top spring 
wheat patents, though not brisk, are to- 
day held at 27s 9d@28s 6d ex-store, while 
Minnesota long patents are worth 27s@ 
27s 6d ex-store; mill prices for best 
marks now run around 28s 3d@29s c.i.f., 
while for Minnesota long patents about 
27s 6d@2Bs c.i.f. is the figure. 

American spring wheat clears are quiet, 
but unchanged on spot, fancy marks be- 
ing held at 25s 6d@26s ex-store, while 
first clears are obtainable at 24s 6d@25s 
ex-store- Importers say that mill prices 
are now quite beyond them. 

Kansas patents on spot seem to be in 
small compass and prices are quite firm, 
top marks being strongly held at 26s 9d 
@2%s 6d ex-store, while seconds are 
worth 25s 3d@26s 3d ex-store. Mill 
prices for good marks are at 26s 9d@2i7s 
9d c.i.f., seconds being offered at 25s 6d 
@26s c.i.f. 

Manitoba export patents on spot are 
firm at 26s 6d@27s 6d ex-store, while mill 
prices are fully 3d dearer at 26s 3d@ 
27s 3d c.i.f. for this quality. 

Australians on spot continue very 
scarce and are steady at 28s 9d ex-store. 
There does not seem to be very much on 
passage, as the discount on parcels afloat 
and near at hand is not very considerable. 
For July dispatch, prices have been quot- 
ed from 27s down to 26s 6d c.i.f. 

Hungarians on spot are held at 37@38s 
ex-store, while for prompt dispatch 36s 
6d@37s is asked. 

London-milled flour is unaltered but 
dull, best households being held at 28s 6d 
and patents at 31s 6d ex-mill, respective- 
ly. Fancy patents, known as top price, 
are unchanged at 33s delivered, less 1s 
discount for prompt payment. 

English country flour is very dull, but 
if in good condition is not lower in price. 
For one thing, the ever-crumbling state 
of millfee@d makes it difficult for millers 
to give way on flour; today we may quote 
roller whites 24s 9d@25s 9d, good 
straights 25s 94@26s 9d, and patents 26s 
9d@29s 6d, all ex-rail in London. 


ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 


The following table shows entries of 
foreign flour into London for the past 





two weeks, with the respective countries 
of origin, in sacks of 280 lbs: 
June 13 June 6 


COMARR 6060 ccrdesdasvencoers 24,825 9,247 
United States (Atlantic ports) 5,205 17,280 
CO | 6.66.6 6.666 06.6 8 e664 608 760 300 
PEGMGEG 6 ccc ccc ss cosnccetues 515 485 
BOIMIMTR cect ccecececs Prrrrey 253 ese 
TS Ee ee ee eee eee ee 250 500 
PEEMGS cccccscccocscccceceene ose 2,708 
REBCIEI 6i5 coccciccscvsccces ‘4% 1,705 
Austria-Hungary ..........6- aan 860 

POCA secs cscrcovecacssvee 31,798 33,085 


Average receipts for four weeks end- 


ing: 
June 13 May 16 Apr. 18 


Foreign wheat*® ...... 93,137 82,392 97,066 
British wheatt ...... 1,477 2,063 2,555 
Foreign flourt ....... 38,518 47,087 28,186 
Foreign and British 
ge WERE Ee ee 61,983 75,650 64,582 
*Qrs (480 Ibs). fQrs (504 Ibs). tSacks 
(280 Ibs). 


LIVERPOOL, JUNE 17 

The foreign flour market, under the 
influence of brilliant, summer-like weath- 
er all over the country, has become even 
more enervated than heretofore. The 
trade undoubtedly continues to be ob- 
sessed with the idea that prices are too 
high for profitable investment and are 
pretty certain, barring accidents, in the 
near future to drop to a much lower 
level. While this feeling predominates, 
it is hopeless to expect any radical im- 
provement in the business. 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN FLOURS 
Offers of springs and Kansans are 
available at 6@9d per 280 lbs reduction 
on the week, but such small concessions 
are altogether inadequate to secure any 
response from importers in present un- 
certain state of affairs. New business 
for shipment has no attraction in the 
neighborhood of current quotations. 


SHIPMENTS 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 5,000 280-lb sacks and to the United 
Kingdom 96,000, against 60,000 the same 
week last year. Since Aug. 1 the total to 
the United Kingdom is 3,605,000 sacks, 
against 3,255,000 during same period last 
season. 

HOME-MILLED FLOURS 

Local millers in midweek officially 

raised their limits 6d per 280 lbs, and 


apparently a few renewal contracts were , 


booked on old basis of 27s per 280 lbs for 
bakers grade. However, the progress 
made with sales must have proved far 
from satisfactory, as millers could not 
agree today to adhere to the above ad- 
vance being maintained. The divergence 
of view was admittedly acute and rumor 
is rif€é that bakers grade is obtainable 
shillings below the tast official minimum. 


LOW-GRADE FLOURS 
Low-grade flours have arrived more 
freely and, through lack of demand, are 
rather a drug. To avoid storing, liberal 
concessions from late rates would be sub- 
mitted to in order to realize from quay. 
For shipment, in consequence, Americans, 
though rather easier, have no friends and 

continental has still less attraction. 


AUSTRALIAN FLOURS 
Australian flours are neglected on spot. 
Though favoring buyers, and for ship- 
ment still held for 26s 6d c.i.f., they do 
not appeal to importers. 


OIL MEALS AND CAKE 

Fennell, Spence & Co., report as fol- 
lows: Linseed cakes are dull and hard to 
sell, and immediate shipment cake has 
been offered as low as £6 14s 6d, c.i.f. 
Liverpool, but buyers show no interest. 
The only positions that would tempt buy- 
ers at a low price would be September 
forward, but English-milled linseed cake 
is being offered on such a low basis up to 
the end of the year that American cakes 





will have to come in at a low price to 
compete. The only sale this week was a 
parcel of August to Dublin at £7 5s. In 
cottonseed meal there is nothing doing, 
but buyers are open to figure on new- 
crop positions as soon as millers are dis- 
posed to offer. 


SCOTCH MARKETS, JUNE 17 


The Glasgow flour market was quite 
featureless up to Friday when, on firmer 
advices from your side, holders stuck out 
for late full prices. It could not be said 
that even a small advance was registered. 
Today holders are still firm. Bakers are 
lying low in the meantime, despite the 
fact that they are not overstocked with 
flour. They simply say that they see no 
necessity to rush in and buy; the outlook 
as regards crops is good, and they are 
therefore supplying only very immediate 
needs. The bulk of the bakers keep by 
them at least from three weeks to a 
month’s supply, and are usually bought 
ahead for the better part of six weeks to 
two months. 

Imported Manitoba patents have been 
quoted at 27s and have changed hands in 
small quantities. ‘The home millers are 
quoting similarly. They are not overbusy. 
In the summer months, bread finds a 
competitor in other things, but as these 
are made by the bakers, they get all the 
benefit that is going. 

Next to nothing is doing in Kansas 
flours. Some for July and August ship- 
ment has been offered at 26s 3d. The 
price is fairly tempting considering the 
price that has been ruling during the last 
few months. Minnesota patents were 
priced at 27s to 27s 6d, delivered, with a 
very quiet business passing. Canadian 
90 per cents and American soft winters 
are off the market. Australians are meet- 
ing a dragging sale at 28s@28s 6d, de- 
livered, 

Wheat was quiet all week in the Glas- 
gow market, but suddenly firmed up on 
Friday to the extent of 3d on harder 
advices from America. ‘Today the ad- 
vance was maintained, The millers who 
have been operating sparingly evinced 
more disposition to deal. Duluth No. 1 
northern is quoted at 18s 3d@18s 414d 
per 280 lbs, Manitoba No. 2 northern at 
18s 6d@18s 714d, No. 3 at 18s@18s 14d, 
and Scotch at 15s@17s 6d. Mill offals 
have met with a dragging sale at previous 
currencies. Round maize quiet at 14s 
10%,d per 280 lbs. American Indian 
corn scarce and held for extreme price, 
viz., 15s 9d per 280 Ibs. 

OATMEAL 

Scotch and Irish oatmeal has_ been 
reduced 6d per sack. The sale of Irish 
and Scotch oatmeal was so indifferent that 
holders were willing to accept 6d less 
money. That did not bring in buyers. 
Scotch oatmeal is quoted at 30s 6d@34s, 
Irish 30s 64@3l1s, and Canadian 28@29s. 


IMPORTS AT GLASGOW 
The imports at Glasgow for the week 
ending June 10 were: wheat, 23,144 qrs; 
flour, 17,321 sacks, oatmeal, 2,638 sacks; 
maize, 2,283 qrs. 
EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 
In Edinburgh and Leith the position of 
home-made and imported flours remains 
much as it was; the sale is far from ac- 
tive. Prices are as formerly; whites, 
made by the Edinburgh and Leith mill- 
ers, being quoted at 32s 6d, extras at 
30s 6d and supers at 28s 6d. For oat- 
meal the millers in Edinburgh and Mid- 
lothian continued to ask 39s for their 
manufacture. Foreign wheat was a 
steady market, to the turn dearer. Other 
articles were practically unaltered. 
The heavy shipments of wheat continue 
to keep the wheat market in Leith quiet; 
prices, however, have not been lowered. 


40 


At the moment there is little business 
passing, as Manitobans are held above 
millers’ views. All descriptions of for- 
eign barley show no change either on spot 
or for shipment. Foreign oats are slow, 
and for shipment the tendency is easier. 


IRISH MARKETS, JUNE 17 


The trade in flour was very dull again 
during the week, and it was impossible 
to make any headway in sales for for- 
ward positions. ‘The only trade done 
was a little on spot, and even these sales 
have been of a very small and retail 
character. 
the soft winter wheat region have been 
out of line and there was no inclination 
shown by Irish consumers to pay the 
prices asked by winter wheat millers for 
July-August shipment. Our local millers 
are very busy on soft flours, and quite 
rule the trade in this particular article, 
the only opposition being from English 
millers. ‘The weather has turned _ bril- 
liantly hot and some little decline is 
noticeable in the consumption of bread- 
stuffs; yet, taking it as a whole, Ireland 
has had no reason to complain, as trade 
has been right good all year, and business 
has been done at a substantial profit. 

Minneapolis flours have gone dearer 
for shipment. For best flours, nothing 
under 29s would be accepted net c.i.f., 
either port, but as far as business is con- 
cerned it is quite hopeless at the price. 
Importers would still gladly accept 28s 
6d ex-quay, either Belfast or Dublin. It 
looks, however, as if fresh business for 
this season was about over in Minne- 
apolis flour, and that buyers will have to 
depend on what they have secured to 
carry them on to next crop. Minnesota 
patents are dearer for shipment. Ordi- 
nary qualities of well-known good brands 
could not be bought under 27s 9d net 
c.if., either port. 

Good export Kansas patents for July- 
August shipment are quoted 26@27s net 
«if. either port. No bids have at pres- 
ent been given, as far as can be gath- 
ered, from Irish buyers at over 25s 6d 
net cif. Buyers have been looking for 
a decline all along, and expecting that, 
following the precedent of the last few 
years, Kansas flours would be cheap at 
this time, but so far have been acutely 
disappointed, 

Manitoba patents on spot are a very 
slow sale, and there are still fair lots to 
be disposed of; 28s 6d ex-store would 
secure some of the finest patents, but 
buyers are very hard to induce to take 
hold of any flour at present. For good 
reliable quality of export patent grades, 
27s Gd ex-quay, either port, would be ac- 
cepted, and as low as 26s 6d for grades 
slightly below the best, but nothing is 
domg. For shipment, finest grades are 
quoted 28s net ¢c.i.f., either port, and ex- 
port patent grades at 27s@27s 6d, ac- 
cording to quality, but there is no busi- 
ness to test values. 

Mills are still quoting 28s 3d net c.i.f. 
for American soft winters for July- 
August shipment for best brands, but 
without result. Some lower offers have 
been received during the week for soft, 
patents under blind brands. 

In Australian flours there has been a 
distinct pause from the buying of the 
previous week; quotations, 28s 3d@28s 
Yd, according to quality. 

Mill offals have had a bad week. While 
there is a little buying for forward 
months in bran, the near position, in 
which mills are mostly interested, has 
been dull and the demand bad. 

Linseed cake is in good demand at un- 
changed prices from a week ago. Buyers 
are all inclined to speculate ahead at 
present quotations, and a healthy feeling 
prevails. Cotton cakes and meal are very 
firm, the former at £8 per ton, ex-quay, 
and the latter at £7 lis c.i.f. 
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The Dutch flour markets are still in a 
listless state. With fairly large stocks in 
hand, dealers are not prepared to enter 
into fresh engagements. They certainly 
will not entertain offers of foreign flour, 
prices of which are, if anything, a little 
stiffer compared with last -week’s figures. 
On the other hand, home-milled flour is 
somewhat easier and can be had at a 
fraction of a guilder less. Prices of 


American patents, both Kansas and Min- 
nesota, are beyond the reach of buyers 
and consequently totally neglected. Cana- 
dian patents are not in the market and 


Offers from both Kansas and.- 
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offers are not heard of. Of clears, a few 
cars were sold at 11fi c.i.f., but most mills 
require more money for this grade. 

Belgian and German flours are moving 
very little; German patent at 131/fl c.i-f. 
is much too dear and Belgian flour at 
11%fl does not attract attention. 

The home-milled product, inland 0, is 
offered and sold at 124fl per 100 kilos, 
delivered terms. 

Millers’ asking prices are: Kansas 
first patent, 13fi; Kansas straight, 1214fl; 
spring wheat first. patent, 13%,fl; spring 
wheat straight, 124,; spring wheat first 
clear, 11fl. 





London Flour Imports 
The attached table shows the arrivals of 
flour in London on the steamships named 
between June 4 and 18: 
From Montreal per ss. Montezuma— 





Bags Bags 
Daily Bread ... 330 White Star .... 1,000 
War Horse .... 500 Vitality ....... 1,000 
From Montreal per $s. Corinthian— 
OO eer 4,000 Virgin Queen .. 500 
True Steel ..... 500 Manitoba ...... 500 
Famous ....... 1,999 Undoubted ..... 1,500 
Germ ..cccccces 999 Alberta ........ 50 
Bravado .....+. 600 Saturn ........ - 600 
UME cccccoiccece 1,000 Maplemore .... 500 
From Montreal per ss. Montreal— 
Daily Bread ... 2,000 Colonial ...... - 8,000 
Nelson ....-eees 600 Duke of Fife .. 1,000 
Lothair ....... 1,500 May Blossom .. 2,200 
Can. Wonder... 1,000 Canada’s Best.. 500 
Pride of Canada 600 The Don....... 500 
ORBW coccccccce 4,000 Manota Pat. ... 1,000 
Holdfast ...... 600 Saturn ......... 500 
Millers’ Might.. 1,000 Gold Star...... 1,000 
From New York per ss. Minnewaska— 
Canada Star... 798 Medallion ...... 599 
Pride of Canada 598 Our Best ...... 600 
Benefactor - 500 Delaney Pat. .. 5600 
Amazon ...... - 600 Big Diamond .. 500 
Alberta ....... 1,000 Sonata ......... 500 
Strongdust ..... 500 Arlington ...... 1,000 
Vialet ccccccces 1,000 Dunster ........ 315 
Mystic ..ccccwee 600 First Pref. ..... 1,000 
From Philadelphia per ss. Minnesota— 
Chied wccccccecs 600 Cyclone ....... 1,000 


Duluth Imp. 
S/M Valley 
FPIOUr ..cccce 1,000 


From Montreal per ss. Mount Royal— 


.-. 1,000 Crown Princess. 497 
Gold Flake .... 498 








Famous ....... 0000 Uno .cccccceees 500 
Toronto Pride... 600 Zenith ........ 1,000 
Good Hope ..... 500 Imperial ...... 500 
KYMNOS ....eeeee 1,000 Masterful ...... 1,000 
Jeffrey’s Best .. 400 Victoria Cross... 500 
Cream of the Daily Bread ... 4,000 

WeSt cccscecs 1,200 

From Boston per ss. Kingstonian— 
Otter Tail Best. 1,992 Golden Star..., 500 
First Pref. .... 500 Manitoba Best... 500 
Gold Belt Gold Medal .... 500 
Romaine .. TWF EOE ccccce 500 
Jupiter ee Syphax ........ 3,000 
Strongdust eee King’s Own ... 500 
SUMP ccccccccers Superlative .... 500 
Golden Age .... 995 Viceroy ........ 1,166 
White Swallow... 500 Patrician “J”... 5v0 
Patrician “C’’.. 250 Echo ......+..- 600 
BEYROS ccccccace 1,710 OMyYK cecccccece 500 
JOUR cecccccccee 500 Viking ......... 650 
Arlington ...... 512 Iron Duke ..... 500 
VION ccccccces 3,499 King’s Gold ... 500 
Tip Top Supve.. 664 Syringa ....... 997 
Quindaro ...... 500 Good Luck .... 1,000 
ORAW cccesecsce 400 Dione .......... 500 

From Philadglphia per ss. West Point— 
Sweet Lavender. 499 Sunlight ....... 750 
Tristam .ccceces 260 OMYH cocccccecs 500 
Goodhue ....... 500 King’s Gold ... 500 
TUPIEOP ccccsecs 500 Romaine 500 
CGE cccceccce 4,000 Ivy Leaf 999 
Sonata ........ 1,000 First Pref. . 1,998 
Fortuna ....... 500 Union Jack .... 1,000 
Strongdust ..... 600 Viceroy ........ 500 
Producer ...... 1,000 Armadale ..... 500 
Alexandra ..... 1,000 Gold Belt ..... 1,000 
Kaiserblum .... 999 Invincible ..... 1,000 
Golden Bread .. 1,000 Tip Top Supve. 500 
Try Me ..ccecee 500 Ovenbuster 498 
Avondale ...... 500 Con. Ceres .... 3,680 
May Blossom .. 400 Renown ....... 560 
EQOGOFP cc cccccce 500 





Investigation of Farm Prices 

The Department of Agriculture through 
a new division that has been created in 
the department, known as the “Office of 
Markets,” is about to enter upon an in- 
vestigation which will be unique in the 
activities of that department and some- 
thing heretofore unknown of in govern- 
mental work. It is proposed through the 
experts of the department and in the 
field to ascertain, if possible, everything 
that happens to products of the farm 
from the time they leave the sources of 
origin to the ultimate consumer. 

One feature of this investigation will 
be a report by specialists on the feasi- 
bility of a market news service dealing 
with perishable products, and the best 
method of making statistics of supply 
and demand useful to the farmer. 

It appears in connection with this work 
of the market service that special atten- 
tion is to be given to the milling, market- 
ing, and utilization of cottonseed. So 
much attention has been devoted to the 
cottonseed question, not only on account 
of the oil and the export business in this 
product, but the important factor which 
cottonseed cake has become as a feed- 


ingstuff, that the department officials 
have been induced to believe that special 
attention should be given to the cotton- 
seed market in prices. 

In this connection the department in- 
vestigators will endeavor to ascertain 
what can be done to assist producers in 
securing proper freight rates and better 
facilities for shipping farm produce. 

Artuour J. Dopee. 

Washington, D. C., June 30. 





Rates on Grain Products in Texas 

As a result of protests made by a 
large number of millers in Illinois and 
Missouri against the proposition of a 
number of railroads in the Southwest to 
cancel the proportional rates on grain 
and grain products from milling points 
in those states to Texas points, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued 
an order to the effect that the carriers 
should free the millers in Illinois from 
the disadvantage which would result and 
remove the inconsistencies of prevailing 
flat rates into the Southwest. Such relief, 
it is pointed out, may be effected by a 
milling-in-transit privilege and a charge 
not exceeding 4%c per 100 Ibs, or other- 
wise as the carriers may elect. 

The proposition advanced by the car- 
riers in regard to canceling the freight 
rates into Texas was protested by the 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., and 
a number of Illinois mills. 

Under representations made by these 
milling concerns the commission decided 
to continue the order of suspension 
against the tariffs intended to cancel the 
proportional rates and makes suggestions 
to the roads as to the methods for meet- 
ing the objections raised by the millers 
in Illinois. 





Canadian Exports 
Official returns at Ottawa show the fol- 
lowing exports of Canadian grain and 
grain products for the month of March, 
1913, and the 12 months of fiscal year 
ending with that month: 


WHEAT 
Same 
March 12months period 
1913 ending March 1912 
Exported to— bus 


bus bus 
Great Britain. 2,985,534 77,722,465 60,343,037 


United States. 8,999,371 9,834,530 997,662 
Belgium ..... 299,330 3,072,836 1,696,953 
FPANCE ..ceess ccccece 45,469 =« cn ncvee 
Holland ...... 1,058 1,162,636 429,485 

242,219 1,328,073 999,149 


Oth. countries. 


























Totals ..... 12,527,512 93,166,009 64,466,286 
OATS 
Great Britain. 121,968 7,293,004 7,014,645 
United States. 728,374 1,726,580 203,560 
B. .W. Indies. . 83,427 438,759 245,774 
Bermuda ..... 17,614 113,676 137,294 
Newfoundland, 16,766 488,558 404,431 
Oth. countries. 29,957 417,977 874,971 
Totals ..... 998,106 10,478,554 8,880,675 
BARLEY 
Great Britain. 613,942 5,556,090 921,757 
United States. 645,806 773,281 919,967 
PO Pee ee 29,647 ecco ° 
Oth. countries. 9 96,957 219,943 
Totals ..... 1,259,757 6,455,975 2,061,667 
BUCKWHEAT 
Great Britain. 34,927 103,024 35,334 
United States. 9,458 53,387 45,790 
Belgium ..... 18,960 56,915 13,626 
Oth. countries. 3,905 10,507 9,908 
Totals ..o.. 67,250 223,833 104,658 
FLAXSEED 
Great Britain. 38,951 2,536,336 495,496 
United States. 1,945,461 7,561,004 991,802 
BeelgiUM cecce 8 = cccces 26,353 16,290 
Oth. countries.  .ceece =e veces 940 
Totals ..... 1,984,412 10,123,693 1,504,528 
FLOUR 
Bbis Bbis Bbis 
Great Britain. 256,137 2,880,157 2,338,851 
United States. 2,291 29,983 58,403 
Br. S. Africa.. 25,099 301,491 187,387 
Br. W. Indies. 35,838 363,673 369,859 
Newfoundland 12,719 276,779 305,570 
Oth. countries. 79,871 625,960 478,766 
Totals ..... 411,955 4,478,043 3,738,836 
OATMEAL 
Great Britain.” 13,543 187,506 205,111 
United States.  ...... 1 888 
Oth, countries. 251 1,480 3,680 
Totals ..... 13,794 188,987 209,679 
BRAN 
Cwt Cwt Cwt 
Great Britain. 1,620 97,822 144,184 
United States. 60,757 1,019,766 603,304 
Br. W. Indies. 1,597 17,338 29,065 
Germany .... 13,655 241,547 540,882 
Oth. countries. 20,671 285,865 278,515 
Totals ..... 98,300 1,662,338 1,595,950 
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NEW FREIGHT RATES 


New Flour and Grain Tariffs Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 

Wasurneoron, D. C., June 30.—In the 
list of new tariffs filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission during the past 
week, affecting transportation of grain 
and grain products in the domestic and 
export trade, appeared the following 
changes in rates, with the effective dates 
and rates, in carloads, per 100 lbs, unless 
otherwise stated: 


Burlington, July 12, flour, from Beard- 
town to Bloomington, Ill., 9c; from Daven- 
port, lowa, and Rock Island, Ill., to Cheney- 
ville, Ill, 12c. July 15, flaxseed, and arti 
cles taking same rates, from Winona, Minn., 
La Crosse, Wis., St. Paul, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota Transfer, and South St. Paul, Minn. 
(when originating beyond or when milled or 
separated from seed originating beyond), to 
Kansas City, Mo., Leavenworth, Atchison, 
Kansas, St. Joseph, Mo., and rate points, 
16.5c; Nebraska City, Omaha and South 
Omaha, Neb., Pacific Junction, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, and rate points, 15.5c. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, July 15, 
to.East St. Louis, Alton, Ill., Hannibal and 
St. Louis, Mo., from Hopkins and St. Louis 


Park, Minn., flour, millstuff, 16c; oats, 15c: 
barley, 15c; wheat, to Hannibal, Mo., and 
Quincy, Ill., 14%c; to St. Louis, Mo., from 


Canton, Worthing, Lennox, Chancellor, S. D., 
wheat, 22c; corn, rye, oats and barley, 19.5c; 
from Parker and Marion Junction, S. D., 
wheat, 22.5c; corn, rye, oats and barley, 20c 

Chicago & North Western, July 21, linseed 
oil, from Minneapolis to La Crosse, Wis., 
12.5c. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, July 15, wheat 
and articles taking same rates, 12c; corn 
and articles taking same rates, 10c, from 
Adamsville, Arkansas City, Aymann, Bell: 
Plain, Cox Spur, Geuda Springs, Orchard, 
Oxford, Palestine, Paton, Silverdale, Sump 
ter, Waco and Wichita, Kansas, to Parsons, 
Kansas. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis, Aug. 1, between 
Lehigh, Iowa, and Minneapolis and rate 
points, flaxseed 15c, wheat 12.5c, flour 12.5 
(southbound 11.7c), corn 10c. 

Northern Pacific, July 16, flour, from 
Edgeley, N. D., and Sioux City, Iowa, to 
Chicago, 22c; Wadena, Minn., 21.5c. 


Pennsylvania, July 15, distillers’ dried 
grain, from Cheswick, Pa., to Verbank, N. 
Y., 13%¢ 


Santa Fe, July 26, flour, from Independ- 
ence, Kansas, to Muskogee, Okla., 1é6c. 

Union Pacific, June 16, between Haig, 
Neb,, and Kansas City, St. Joseph, Mo., 
Leavenworth, Atchison, Kansas, wheat 27.6c, 
corn 25c, oil meal 25c, flaxseed and millet 
seed 33c; between Haig, Neb., and Omaha, 
Neb., wheat 22c, corn 20.4c, oil meal 24c, 
flaxseed and millet seed 29c; between Haig, 
Neb., and Sioux City, lowa, flaxseed and 
millet seed 33c. 

W. H. Hosmer, agent for Illinois Central, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Rock Island 
& Pacific and other lines, Aug. 1, grain and 
grain products, from La Crosse, Wis., Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul, Still- 
water, Winona; Minn., to Black Rock, N. Y., 
16%c; Kingston, 25c; Lindsay, Ont., 24%c; 
corn cob meal, from Keokuk, Iowa, to Al- 
giers, Gretna, New Orleans, Westwego, La., 
Galveston, Texas, Gulfport, Miss., Mobile, 
Ala., Pensacola, Fla. (for export), 13%c. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis, July 17, grain 
products, from Morning Sun, Newport, E!- 
rick Junction, Oakville, West Keithsburg, 
Iowa, to Champaign, IIl., 13c. 

Missouri Pacific, July 26, from St. Louis, 
Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill., to Galveston 
and Texas City, Texas (for export), wheat, 
18%c; corn, oats, rye and barley, 17%c. 
Aug. 1, flaxseed, hemp seed and Hungarian 
seed,” from Sioux City, Iowa, to Atchison, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, Mo., 16.5c. State July 23, interstate 
July 23, grain and grain products, wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley and grain screen- 
ings, between Cairo, Ill. (southbound only), 
and St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Il. 
(when from beyond), 4c. 


Wabash, July 24, grain products, from 


Detroit to Cincinnati, 10c; Jeffersonville, 
New Albany, Ind., 12c; Louisville, Ky., 
12%, Artruor J. Donce. 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output for four crop years, in barrels: 


1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 1909-10 
Sept.. 1,604,705 1,519,190 1,455,870 1,497,685 
Oct.. 1,959,065 1,563,865 1,543,865 1,893,490 
Nov.. 1,918,680 1,424,080 1,414,255 1,767,145 
Dec.. 1,544,110 1,195,565 1,306,430 1,261,495 
Jan 1,602,120 1,356,390 1,275,990 1,418,940 
Feb.. 1,273,290 1,223,050 1,113,650 1,266,615 
Mar.. 1,425,815 1,312,620 1,311,395 1,200,965 
April. 1,316,220 1,278,945 1,353,835 901,805 
May. 1,402,075 1,140,325 1,215,635 1,162,910 





9 ms.14,046,080 12,014,030 11,990,925 12,371,050 
June. ......+- 1,096,120 1,142,925 1,212,125 
July... «..++e++ 1,216,575 1,240,880 1,149,780 
Aug.. ........ 1,381,350 1,438,460 1,342,200 


Year ........ 15,708,075 15,813,190 16,075,155 


Following table shows the Minneapolis for- 
eign shipments for four crop years, in bar- 








rels: 
1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 1909-10 
September 216,215 139,615 166,215 244,520 
October... 185,470 73,755 172,365 222,170 
November 173,680 658,080 128,585 218,245 
December. 171,735 82,510 92,105 159,820 
January.. 149,785 56,480 56,655 118,750 
February... 151,660 61,630 109,030 101,125 
March.... 161,546 39,915 142,230 119,680 
April..... 121,975 44,400 141,460 109,150 
May...... 88,755 24,485 76,945 39,645 
9 mos. .1,420,820 670,870 1,085,590 1,333,105 
TURG. cece sessce 25,345 81,245 48,145 
THF. ceccs ceeve * 32,840 85,1656 63,246 
AUBSUS. ce sescce 110,445 89,995 174,640 





Year ... ....-. 739,500 1,341,995 1,609,135 
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Flour values and trade _ conditions 
changed little during the week. Strength 
was shown in certain of the products of 
the spring wheat mills, which are scarce. 

There are at present two principal 
features of the trade. Some four weeks 
ago, new 95 per cent patents were ob- 
tainable from southwestern mills, in a 
small way, on a basis of $3.50, bulk, 
Chicago, net to the mills. A very small 
amount of such flour was‘contracted for 
it this figure. Since then the mills which 
made this price have advanced their quo- 
iations to the basis of $4@4.15, jute, 
Chicago, and there is but a small amount 
of business passing. Well-informed mem- 
bers of the trade here claim that the 
hookings of new hard winter wheat flour 
will not exceed one-tenth of the orders 
placed a year ago at this time. 

Another feature of present conditions 
is the scarcity of strong clear flour from 
the Northwest, flour that is suitable for 
hot weather use. Although offers are 
made quite freely at $3.65@3.70, jute, 
Chicago, net to the mills, only a limited 
amount of such flour is obtainable. 
There is always a call for flour that is 
dry and especially strong at this season 
of the year. 

New soft wheat flour is stronger in 
price than a week or 10 days ago. While 
buyers feel that the advance may be 
justified, they are slow to make bids, 
preferring to wait a few days and see 
what the trend of the wheat market will 
be after the first arrivals. Most of the 
mills in the southern half of this state 
and in near-by territory are quoting on 
the basis of $4@4.15, jute, Chicago, for 
new patents. Buyers look for these 
grades at less than $4. 

Feeds are strong in price and the de- 
mand is somewhat of a surprise to some 
of the millers. 

Aside from a few sample lots of flour 

soft wheat mainly—sold for export, the 
toreign trade is quiet both with the mills 
and middlemen. 


THE FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Saturday was esti- 
mated at 19,000 bbls, or 62 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 19,250, or 64 
per cent, the previous week; 19,750, or 
65 per cent, in 1912; 20,500, or 68 per 
cent in 1911; and 18,500, or 58 per cent, 
in 1910. 

NOTES 


Frank G. Clark, flour dealer, spent 
part of last week in Michigan on a fish- 
ing trip. 

J. E. Herbert, flour dealer, was called 
to Buffalo, N. Y., a few days ago by the 
death of his father. 

John Canvin, official flour inspector for 
the Chicago Board of Trade, is on a vaca- 
tion in Michigan. He is expected home 
this week. 

There is a scarcity of flour packers in 
Chicago at present. Two or three of the 
mills and flour companies are in want 
of such men. 

Frank B. Rice, general-manager of the 
Star & Crescent Milling Co., is expected 
home from a business trip to the eastern 
market early this week. 

The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the coming week will be reduced ma- 
terially, as employees will be given a 
holiday on the Fourth and Saturday. 

C. E. Gifford, for many years an ac- 
tive leader in the Chicago wheat trade, 
makes the prediction that the movement 
of soft winter wheat from states tributary 


to Chicago will be the greatest this season 
of any on record. 

Wednesday and Thursday of the last 
week lake vessels were chartered for 
400,000 bus of wheat for Buffalo at a 144¢ 
rate. On one of the days milling and 
export sales of wheat reached 300,000 
bus. A little over half the total was hard 
wheat, sold to seaboard export houses. 

The first samples of flour to reach this 
market from the Southwest were offered 
by a Kansas mill on Wednesday. This is 
a little out of the ordinary, as Oklahoma 
millers are usually the first ones to sub- 
mit samples. The quality of the flour 
appears to be fair. 

A message from a miller and grain 
dealer at Lafayette, Ind., Friday, said: 
“Wheat harvest has begun here. Farm- 
ers find heads very poorly filled and 
agree that the yield will be lighter than 
was expected from the general appear- 
ance of the fields before harvest.” 


Charles F. Rock, Edwardsville, IIL. 
was a Chicago visitor the last two days 
of the week. He left Saturday evening 
for Milwaukee, his former home, and one 
or two points in Wisconsin. Mr. Rock 
has not fully decided upon his future 
plans, but will unquestionably continue 
in the milling business. 


Friday morning nearly all the large 
cash and elevator interests in Chicago 
reported a remarkable increase in new 
wheat offerings from the Southwest. A 
few lots were offered from Oklahoma, 
liberal quantities from Missouri and 
Kansas, and the first supplies of any im- 
portance from states east of the Missis- 
sippi River were offered from Illinois 
and Indiana points. 

Cash wheat brokers, who looked into 
the matter of stocks in Chicago elevators 
at the close of the week, found that there 
are but little over 1,000,000 bus of No. 1 
northern wheat not sold for shipment. 
The bulk of this is owned by one interest 
and at present is held at 2c over July 
price. It will take an early and heavy 
run of new wheat to Chicago to replenish 
stocks after July 1. 


It was figured at the close of the week 
that Chicago wheat stocks would show a 
decrease of about 300,000 bus. Those who 
keep close tab on receipts and shipments 
said large quantities of hard wheat came 
from Nebraska points each day during 
the week and the grain went right on 
through to the East. This is wheat bought 
by Armour and other cash houses some 
time ago and is going to fill export sales 
chiefly. 

At the close of the week some doubt 
was thrown on the claim of free offer- 
ings of new wheat in the Chicago market. 
The head of one active elevator interest 
said: “I find that farmers are slow to 
sell unless they can get 80c for their new 
crop. At present they are busy harvest- 
ing and threshing, and many of them are 
dissatisfied with ruling prices. I am ad- 
vised that by the middle of July they 
will sell the new crop freely, whether 
prices are higher or lower.” 


Crop Observer Oscar K. Lyle, stated 
last Thursday that with present condi- 
tions in North Dakota he could see an 
average of but 12 bus per acre. Basing 
calculations on the natural loss in crop 
promise from this time to harvest, in line 
with the methods employed by the bureau 
at Washington, the leaders in the Chi- 
cago trade are figuring on a yield of 
about 10 bus per acre, or anywhere from 
60,000,000° to 70,000,000 bus short of the 
yield in that state for 1912. 


Each year there is a controversy be- 
tween the officials of the Chicago Board 
of Trade and the managers of the eleva- 
tor system in Chicago in regard to the 
details under which they are permitted 
to buy grain in the Chicago market and 
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in the country. This year there was no 
open rupture and the two interests, after 
several conferences, agreed last Friday 
morning that the association would ex- 
tend the licenses for another year from 
July 1 under practically the regulations 
established a year ago. 


A large and influential element in the 
Chicago wheat trade acted on the theory 
last week that public sentiment favored 
the buying side of the market each time 
the September contracts approached the 
90c level on declines. So fixed was the 
belief in the investment buying which 
would come into the market at that fig- 
ure, that both the local trade and the 
country took advantage of it, and the 
result was a number of spasmodic up- 
turns of 1 and 1%4c. On the other hand 
the trade appeared to be sufficiently well 
supplied with selling orders from La 
Salle Street leaders on the advance to 
prevent anything more than temporary 
advance. 





MILWAUKEE : 

Flour prices were reduced 10c last 
week, Milwaukee millers quoting choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent 
on the basis of $5.05@5.20 in wood. Trade 
improved and all reported a week of 
good business. Business with the East 
and middle states was satisfactory, or- 
ders coming from buyers who had been 
out of the market for some time. Millers 
look for a good trade from now on. 
Stocks on hand are light, shipping direc- 
tions having been free. 

Clears were in excellent demand and 
steady on the basis of $3.90@4.10 in jute. 
All are sold ahead, with plenty of loading 
orders to last for the next two weeks. 
The domestic trade took care of the out- 
put; no foreign bids reported. There 
was some inquiry, but no business re- 
sulted. 

Kansas straight was lower in sympathy 
with spring wheat patents at $4.10@4.20 
in cotton. Business light. 

Rye flour dull and easy, with stand- 
ard city blended brands offered at $3.50 
@3.60 in wood, country blends at $3 for 
dark and $3.15 for white in sacks. Pure 
is offered freely at $3.25. Millers are all 
anxious to sell, but bids were exceptional- 
ly light the past week. There were a 
few scattering orders from the East and 
Southwest, but state and local business 
was slow. 

The local baker trade was fair. Most 
of the small shops bought freely, and 
the large bakeries took round lots. 

The millfeed market was easier to 50c 
lower for the week, bran being in less 
demand. Country mills are offering feed 
at considerably less than local millers 
are willing to sell for. Most of the mills 
are sold up and are not anxious to make 
sales, except. at present asking prices. 
Demand was good in mixed cars with 
flour and a premium of 50c per ton was 
paid in small lots. 

Eastern trade fair. Transit feed held 
at junction points was in moderate de- 
mand, but no premium was paid over 
that offered for shipment. Shippers look 
for the market to decline and would be 
willing to buy round lots at $1 per ton 
under the present asking price. 

The state trade in millfeed was dull. 
Most of the country dealers are out of 
the market and will not buy heavily until 
late in the summer. All have sufficient 
stocks on hand to last some time. Screen- 
ings were slow and the No. 1 offered 
freely at $10.75 in 100-lb sacks. Hominy 
feed was in good demand and the mills 
found no difficulty in obtaining $22 in 
100-lb sacks. Exporters are out of the 
market. 

Choice milling wheat was in excellent 
demand. Millers bought freely, both spot 
and to arrive. All have liberal stocks of 
choice on hand, but are willing to take 
all choice offered at the market. Top 
price paid for No. 1 northern was 961/,c. 
Shippers report good trade with country 
millers on spring and winter. 

Car receipts of grain for the week were 
81 wheat, 177 corn, 229 oats, 221 barley, 
15 rye and 2 flaxseed. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills, with a capacity of 22,800 bbls, was 
13,520 bbls, representing 59 per cent of 
capacity; the previous week the mills 
turned out 9,750, or 42 per cent; a year 
ago mills with a capacity of 45,000 
turned out 24,198, or 58 per cent. 
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NOTES 

A. G. Kneisler and T. E. Corcoran 
represented the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce at the National Hay Associa- 
tion meeting at Peoria, June 24-26. 

Warren E. Weeks, manager of the 
Western Flour Mill Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, has been in the city for the past 
week on a visit. Mr. Weeks was recently 
connected with Bernhard Stern & Sons. 

Walter Smith, of J. E. Soper & Co., 
Boston, was in ‘the city last week. Mr. 
Smith reports feed business as satisfac- 
tory. He was on his way home from 
Minneapolis and stopped here to call on 
the Chas. A. Krause Milling Co. 

George A. Schroeder, manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce Freight Bureau, 
has notified receivers of grain to deliver 
all switching or reconsigning orders to 
railway clerks on Saturday of each week. 
The North Western road orders no cars 
loaded for points off its own line. 

H. N. Witson. 

Milwaukee, Wis., June 30. 





NORTHWESTERN MILLS 

Following is a list of northwestern mills, 
outside of Minneapolis, which report their 
weekly flour output and foreign ship- 
ments to the Northwestern Miller. Upon 
these reports, the tabulated statements 
of output and exports, appearing else- 
where, are based: 


MINNESOTA 


Baldwin Fiour Mills, Minneapolis. 

Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis. 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

L. G. Campbell Mlg. Co., Blooming Prairie. 
L. G. Campbell Milling Co., Owatonna. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo. 

Cc. S. Christensen Co., Madelia. 

L. Christian & Co., Minneapolis. 

Claro Milling Co., Waseca. 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis. 
Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston. 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm. 

Echo Milling Co., Echo. 

Elysian Milling Co., Elysian. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca. 
Farmers’ Milling Co., Cold Spring. 
Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls. 
Foley Milling & Elevator Co., Foley. 
Gardner Mills, Hastings. 

Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham. 

Great Western Mill Co., Dundas. 

M. T. Gunderson, Kenyon. 

Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato. 
Jennison Bros, & Co., Janesville. 

W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis. 

The La Grange Mills, Red Wing. 
Marshall Milling Co., Marshall. 
Melrose Milling Co., Melrose. 

New London Milling Co., Willmar. 

New Prague Flouring Mill Co., New Prague 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm. 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls. 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis. 

Phoenix Mill Co., Herman. 

Pipestone Milling Co., Pipestone. 

Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing. 
Rush City Milling Co., Rush City. 


Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Springfield Milling Co., Springfield. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City. 
Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha. 


Wells Flour Milling Co., Wells. 
Wheaton Flour Mills Co., Wheaton. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier. 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo. 


Farmers’ Mill & Grain Co., Milnor. 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton. 

Harvey Milling Co., Harvey. 

Lidgerwood Mill Co., Lidgerwood. 

Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot. 

New Rockford Milling Co., New Rockford. 
Park River Milling Co., Park River. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., Dickinson. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Grand Forks. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Jamestown. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Mandan. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minot. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Valley City. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen. 
The Central Dakota Mill, Arlington. 
Geo. C. Christian & Co., Redfield. 
Excelsior Mill Co., Yankton. 
W. H. Stokes Milling Co., Watertown. 
Webster Mill Co., Webster. 

OTHER STATES 


Mystic Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa 
Plymouth Milling Co., LeMars, Iowa. 
Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United 
States Patent Office: 

Serial No. 68,997. The words May-Fair. 
Owner, Gelfman Grocery Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. Used on wheat flour and 
other articles. 

Serial No. 69,655. The word Shirley. 
Owner, Fleming & Christian Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. Used on buckwheat flour and 
other articles. 

Serial No. 69,712. The words 
Owner, Zirnheld Flour Co., St. 
Mo. Used on wheat flour. 





Zirco. 
Louis, 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this depart- 
ment is 20 cents per line (seven words to the 
line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
at $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for pub- 
lication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by the North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED-—ASSISTANT MANAGER  2,000- 
bbl mill, grinding hard and soft wheat, 
capable of handling sales in domestic and 
European trade and with experience in the 
mechanical end; also give reference. Ad- 
dress “P. X.," care Northwestern Miller, 
215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED MILL -MANAGER FOR 
secretaryship and sales management of 
new Canadian milling company with ca- 
pacity of 1,000 bbis; one who would take 
a share of the investment preferred. In- 
terview arranged by addressing A. B. 
Brebner, care Northwestern Miller, 1001 
Lumsden Building, Toronto, Ont. 

650-BBL MILL RUNNING AN AVERAGE 
of 80 per cent full time wants high-grade 
miller at once; give full particulars of 
experience, name, references, and state 
salary expected in first letter; correspond- 
ence confidential. Address “Hard Win- 
ter,” care Northwestern Miller, 231-232 
Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


A LIVE, PROGRESSIVE SALESMAN WHO 
ean sell standard grain machinery; must 
know something about mechanics, have a 
good address, be trustworthy, and be able 
to write intelligent letters and otherwise 
attend to duties of an agency; would have 
to travel considerably; salary and commis- 
sion; must have high references. Address 
63, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN ACQUAINTED 
with bakers’ trade in New York state and 
New England, who has a record for re- 
sults and can earn good salary, can make 
permanent arrangement with spring wheat 
mill for that territory, to call on bakers’ 
trade exclusively: no consideration given 
to any except men capable of producing 
big business: will pay accordingly; give 
age, experience, references, salary expect- 
ed, when available, and full information. 
Address 38, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL UP TO 300 
bbls, or second in larger one, by a man 
with life experience: best of references. 
Address 56, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


SECOND CLASS ENGINEER WANTS SIT- 
uation in flour mill; 20 years’ experience; 
88 years of age. sober and of steady hab- 
its; can furnish references. Address 60, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

WITH MILL MAKING STRONG SPRING 
wheat flour by car lot salesman: straight 
salary, or commission and salary basis; 
references. Address “O.,"" care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 16 Beaver Street, New York, 
. Se 


AS FIRST OR SECOND MILLER IN 
lgrge or medium-sized mill: last. six 
years’ experience in 3,000-bb] plant; first- 
class references from same firm: disen- 
gaged, Address 79, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 600 
bbls, or second in larger by married man, 
82 years old; 12 years’ experience: can 
furnish best of references and guarantee 
satisfaction. Address 36, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN SMALL COUNTRY 
mill; am experienced, steady, industrious, 
of good character, and thorough miller; 
ean give results; moderate salary exnect- 
ed; references. Address 40, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF NOT 
less than 500 bbls, by miller with 24 
years’ experience: now employed in 2,000- 
bbl mill: would take stock in good com- 
pany. Address 73, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


COMPETENT MAN WITH SEVERAL 
years’ experience on road and in office, 
wishes to connect with progressive mill 
for coming season: can furnish references 
and produce results Address 72, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 100-BBL PILAN- 
sifter mill or larger bv married man: 
German, 45 years old: 20 years’ experi- 
ence: can rebuild and reflow: now em- 
ployed; strictly temperate: prefer Ne- 
braska or Minnesota. Address “German 
Miller.” 78, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
nea polis, 
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AS CHIEF ENGINEER BY MIDDLE-AGED 
man with life experience; have own tools 
and can come at once. Address 68, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN, EXPERIENCED IN FLOUR- 
selling and all details of milling and man- 
aging, desires to connect himself with 
some good mill of 200 or 300 bbls, or as 
assistant in larger mill. Address 77, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A MILLER OF WIDE PRACTICAL EX- 
perience wishes position as head miller 
and manager of moderate-sized plant; now 
filling responsible position, but have good 
reasons for wishing change; references. 
Address 58, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


A YOUNG MAN, THOROUGHLY EXPERI- 
enced in flour business, seeks an office 
position with a mill or with flour dealers 
in Canada or United States; is energetic, 
industrious, trustworthy and can furnish 
high-class references. Address 67, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








YOUNG MAN, WELL EDUCATED, GOOD 
correspondent, with exceptionally good 
milling experience in Canada and the 
States, desires position as chief clerk, local 
manager or as assistant sales-manager 
with good modern mill. Address 70, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


COMPETENT HELP—MILLOWNERS IN 
need of experienced managers, flour sales- 
men, bookkeepers, head millers, operative 
millers, engineers, millwrights, packers, 
ete., can write to the Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. They can be placed in 
communication with the best of help. 





AS MANAGER, MODERN MILL OR ELE- 
vator line; ten years’ experience; thor- 
oughly familiar with handling salesmen, 
office work and executive end; age 33; 
married; first-class references; now em- 
ployed but wishes to make change. Ad- 
dress 76, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





POSITION AS HEAD MILLER WANTED 
in plant of 75 to 200 bbls; location east 
of Dakotas and Nebraska preferred; age 
37, married, wide experience, competent 
as miller and capable doing all repair 
work about mill and placing and keeping 
plant in best of condition; want steady 
position where surroundings and living 
conditions are desirable; capable of earn- 
ing, and will expect, fair salary; good ref- 
erences. Address 75, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FLOUR AND FEED STORE WANTED IN 
Minnesota or Wisconsin; latter state pre- 
ferred; would pay cash. Address 74, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—TO BUY SECOND-HAND HORI- 
zontal buhr mill, 24- or 32-inch diameter; 
must be in good condition. Address 33, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

GREAT BARGAIN—WILL SELL ENTIRE 
up-to-date 75-bbl flour mill machinery. 
For further particulars inquire of Plain- 
view Mill & Elevator Co., Plainview, Minn. 








FOR SALE—SUBSTANTIAL BUILDING 
with engine, shafting, etc., suitable for 
flour and grist mill; splendid location; no 
competition; easy terms. Address Morri- 
son-Ricker Mfg. Co., Grinnell, Iowa. 

“THE MILLERS’ ALMANACK,” 1913. PUB- 
lished by The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. Is a book of reference for Millers, 
Elevator Men, Transportation Officials, 
Flour Dealers, Flour and Grain Importers, 
Bakers and all others’ interested in 
world’s statistics of milling, grain and 
grain products. Price, 50c. 


“THE FLOUR SALESMAN AND THE 
FLOUR BUYER’ —A pamphlet in vest 
pocket form, tells the buyer, the miller 
and the salesman what their rights are in 
buying and selling flour. It outlines a 
course to be pursued in the successful sell- 
ing of flour. It embodies the most modern 
ideas of selling flour. It treats of the legal 
rights of both buyers and sellers. Price, 
10c each. Remittance should be made with 
orders. Address the Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








Wanted—A Partner 


One of the best located mills for pro- 
ducing spring, hard winter, soft winter 
and corn products in the country is in 
want of additional capital. Corpora- 
tion recently completed. Mill's location 
excellent for trade in central and east- 
ern states. Also well equipped and of 
good capacity. Investor can have repre- 
sentation in business if desired. Ad- 
dress,‘‘Finance,’’ care the Northwestern 
Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance Building, 
Chicago, Il. 








PAUL & PAUL 


Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in all countries 


854 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 








July 2, 1913 





E. A. Pynch & Co. 


Roll Grinding and 
Corrugating 
Our Specialty 
All kinds of Flour Mill Machinery 
and Supplies 


N. W. Agents for the S. Howes Co., 
ilver Creek, N. Y. 


311 Third Ave. South, Minneapolis 
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42 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
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The Day Dust 


Collector 
Superior to All 
Others 

The Day Company 
Sole Manufacturers 
Minneapolis 








Willford Manufacturing Co. 
Flour Mill Builders 
and Furnishers 


303 South Third Street MINNEAPOLIS 
N. W. Agents for Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 











A 


WHITE FLOUR 


Properly tempered wheat is the first requi- 
site in making flour white. No tempering 
rig is complete without the 


ApeltWheatHeater 


This Heater gives an absolutely even heat 
to the wheat, costs less for the same capacity 
than any other heater made, will never leak, 
there being no joints to work loose, hence 
absolutely no expensefor repairs. Used by 
many of the best and largest mills. Write 
us for prices, and a list of users. We sell 
this on thirty days’ trial, under a guarantee 
of satisfactory performance. We carry 
these heaters in stock. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northwestern Agents for 
Richardson Automatic Scales 
Invincible Cleaners 
Knickerbocker Dust Collectors 
Dufour Bolting Cloth 
The Alsop Process 
The Great Western Manufacturing Co. 














BAY STATE MILLING CO.’S 
FLOUR MILL 
WINONA, MINNESOTA. 


Designed and Built in 90 Days 


amet § Recowl To. 


ENGINEERS AND GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fort William, Ont. 











